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A  LOJN^E   LASSIE. 

CHAPTER   I. 

ON    A    MOONLIT    SEA. 

Much  as  I  longed  to  be  safe  again  nnder 
my  mother's  wing  after  such  a  cruel  separa- 
tion, I  could  not  leave  the  woman  who  had 
saved  me  from  a  life  of  misery  in  the  first 
hours  of  her  wifehood  and  widowhood.  I 
had  promised  to  be  by  her  side  when  her 
husband's  body  was  committed  to  the  earth, 
and  my  promise  must  be  kept,  though  I 
did  not  at  the  time  understand  how  much 
it  entailed. 

The    duke    was    to   be    laid    with   his 
ancestors,   and    the    family   burying- place 
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was  at  Naples.  Permission  was  obtained 
for  the  delay  of  the  funeral  beyond  the 
prescribed  time,  and  the  body,  after  being 
embalmed,  was  sent  to  the  Maladetta  Palace 
to  lie  in  state. 

The  duchess  and  I  must  needs  follow 
it.  My  mother  could  not  accompany  me ; 
indeed,  she  was  unable  even  to  come  and 
see  me  at  the  Yilla  Altamonte,  as  my  poor 
old  great-grandmother  was  evidently  sink- 
ing, and  could  not  be  left  night  or  day.  It 
was  difficult  for  my  mother  to  spare  Teresa, 
but  she  insisted  on  my  taking  her  with  me. 

Bertie  and  his  English  companion  re- 
mained at  the  villa,  and,  to  my  great 
delight,  offered  to  escort  me  to  Naples. 
Lord  Glanmire  had  been  staying  at  the 
hotel  at  Caddenabbia  almost  the  whole  time 
of  Bertie's  sojourn  by  the  lake.  They 
had  made  acquaintance  over  their  cigars, 
and  been  drawn  to  one  another  by  a 
similarity  of  artistic  taste  and  opinion. 
Bertie    had   often    talked    to    me    of    his 
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English  friend,  and  proposed  bringing  him 
to  visit  us  at  the  chalet ;  but  my  great- 
grandmother's  precarious  state  had  made 
it  painful  to  receive  a  stranger. 

The  earl  and' Bertie  had  agreed  to  travel 
home  to  England  by  the  same  route,  and 
were  dining  together  at  Chiavenna  when 
my  mother's  telegram  reached  Bertie, 
stating  that  I  was  missing,  and  imploring 
him  to  return  at  once  to  help  in  seeking  for 
me.  Lord  Grlanmire  insisted  on  returning 
also,  and  the  two  Englishmen  had  spent  the 
intervening  days  in  trying,  with  the  aid  of 
the  police,  to  find  some  traces  of  me,  as  also 
to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  Duke  of 
Maladetta,  whom  they  all  connected  with 
my  disappearance.  They  were  almost  in 
despair  of  finding  me  when  my  letter 
reached  my  mother  at  the  chalet. 

It  was  a  real  consolation  to  feel  that  I 
was  under  the  protection  of  two  stalwart 
compatriots,  one  of  whom  had  the  right  to 
defend  me  as  his  affianced  bride.     I  was 
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beginning  to  feel  tlae  effect  of  the  fearful 
strain  on  my  nerves  consequent  on  my 
abduction  and  tbe  dread  of  an  enforced 
marriage.  I  bad  not  realized  bow  great 
tbe  strain  was  till  I  felt  that  it  was  re- 
moved, and  I  think  I  should  have  col- 
lapsed bad  it  not  been  necessary  for  me 
to  exert  myself  in  comforting  my  poor 
waiting-maid  duchess.  Strength  is  ever 
given  when  we  are  following  the  path  of 
duty.  My  path  was  clear.  I  felt  that  my 
presence  was  a  real  blessing  to  the  widow. 
She  lay  like  one  out  of  whom  a  devil  bad 
been  cast.  Her  whole  nature  was  softened, 
and  a  few  words  of  kindness  might  now 
change  the  whole  course  of  her  being.  An 
angel  was  only  waiting  to  be  invited  to 
take  possession  of  her  soul,  and  every  hour 
I  had  greater  hopes  that  the  invitation 
would  be  given.  My  hopes  grew  to  a 
certainty  as  we  knelt  together  by  the 
catafalque  in  the  Chapelle  Ardente,  where 
she  spent  hours  in  an  agony  of  prayer. 
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After  the  Duke  of  Maladetta  had  been 
buried  amongst  his  ancestors,  with  all  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  hired  woe,  the  only  real 
mourner  returned  with  me  to  the  Maladetta 
Palace.  Her  face  was  transfigured  with  a 
beauty  I  had  never  seen  there  before.  The 
eyes  were  soft  and  loving  as  she  laid  her 
head  upon  my  breast,  and  told  me  she  had 
at  last  found  peace,  and  hope,  and  happi- 
ness. She  had  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to 
her  childhood's  home  in  the  Apennines, 
and  then  to  take  the  veil  in  a  convent 
close  to  her  husband's  grave,  where  she 
would  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in 
praying  for  his  soul  and  her  own.  We 
parted,  not  without  many  tears,  feeling  that 
we  should  not  see  each  other's  face  again. 

Bertie  begged  hard  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  visit  one  or  two  places  of 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  now  that  he 
was  at  Naples.  I  wished  to  return  at 
once  to  Como  with  Teresa,  but  he  said  that 
if  I  left  Naples  he  would  not  suffer  me  to 
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travel  without  his  escort.  The  marchesa 
had  rallied  a  little,  so,  with  the  consent  of 
my  mother,  who  did  not  think  the  end  very 
near,  I  agreed  to  remain  a  week  longer, 
as  I  did  not  wish  to  prevent  Bertie  from 
seeing  places  he  might  never  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  again.  Nor  was  I 
sorry  to  have  an  excuse  for  ascending 
Vesuvius  and  descending  into  Herculaneum, 
pleasures  which  I  had  promised  myself 
before  the  night  of  disaster  in  the  theatre 
of  San  Carlo. 

It  was  very  delightful  making  excursions 
with  two  such  pleasant  and  artistic  com- 
panions as  Bertie  and  Lord  Glanmire,  and 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  art  were  en- 
hanced in  my  eyes  by  being  viewed 
through  those  of  sympathetic  and  en- 
thusiastic lovers  of  both.  We  plodded  up 
the  lava-scored  sides  of  the  fire-mountain, 
drove  through  the  grotto  of  Pausilippo, 
wandered  through  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Sorrento,    went    back    eighteen    hundred 
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years  in  the  streets  of  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum,  and,  crossing  a  summer  sea,  took 
a  peep  at  the  world  of  enchantment  in 
the  Blue  Grotto  of  rockbound  Capri. 

The  weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  we 
preferred  the  steamer  to  the  railway 
carriage  for  our  journey  back  to  Como. 
We  had  a  glorious  night  for  our  passage 
to  Genoa.  Procida  and  Ischia  looked  like 
phantom  islands  in  the  moonlit  haze,  the 
sea  glowed  with  phosphorescent  radiance, 
the  paddles  tossed  up  liquid  fire,  and  the 
steamer  left  its  trail  in  silver  flame.  It 
was  a  night  of  nights  ;  a  night  not  meant 
for  sleep. 

Bertie  was  a  dreadful  sailor,  and  when 
we  got  out  into  the  open  sea,  declared  that 
the  gentle  swell,  which  was  hardly  enough 
to  rock  a  child  to  sleep,  made  him  feel  un- 
comfortable. He  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire  to  his  berth,  and  left  Lord  Glanmire 
and  myself  to  watch  the  shooting  stars  and 
flashing  ocean. 
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I  owed  Lord  Glanmire  much  for  risking 
his  life  with  Bertie  to  save  me  from  the 
dreadful  fate  which  was  hanging  over  me 
at  the  Yilla  Altamonte.  He  was  several 
years  older  than  either  of  us,  and  we  both 
felt  unbounded  confidence  in  his  wider 
knowledge  and  greater  experience  of  life. 
His  manners  were  aristocratic,  with  a  dash 
of  Bohemianism  through  them  ;  genial,  yet 
deferential.  Friendship,  like  fruit,  ripens 
quickly  in  the  South,  and  by  the  time  we 
sailed  away  from  Naples,  leaving  the  Duke 
of  Maladetta  in  his  quiet  grave,  he  and 
I  were  on  the  most  confidential  terms.  I 
had  told  him  all  the  experiences  of  my 
operatic  career,  and  discussed  the  influence, 
magnetic  or  otherwise,  which  the  eyes  of 
the  dead  duke  had  exercised  over  me.  He 
was  a  believer  in  mesmerism  and  electro- 
biology,  so  was  better  able  to  sympathize 
in  my  feelings  than  my  mother,  or  even 
Bertie,  who  still  thought  that  nerves  more 
than   magnetism   were    the    cause   of   my 
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sudden  attack  on  the  stage  of  the  San 
Carlo.  I,  however,  shall  never  give  up 
my  theory,  that  the  duke,  like  Faust,  had 
sold  himself  to  the  devil,  and  was  possessed 
by  an  evil  spirit. 

Lord  Glanmire  and  I  had  been  discussing 
the  question  again  as  the  steamer  hurried 
on  across  the  palpitating  sea,  till  the  peace- 
ful influence  of  the  midnight  hour  crept 
over  us,  and  our  conversation  became  in- 
termittent ;  sleep  was  coming  to  my  eyes, 
with  silence  to  my  tongue. 

"It  is  strange,"  exclaimed  my  com- 
panion, gazing  at  my  moonlit  face — "it  is 
strange  how  familiar  are  your  features  !  I 
seem  to  have  seen  them  in  a  distant  dream, 
not  as  they  are  now,  but  set  in  a  shower 
of  golden  hair." 

"  It  is  strange,  Lord  Glanmire,  for  it  is 
certain  that  we  have  never  met.  I  must 
be  like  some  one  you  have  seen.  Perhaps 
I  have  a  double." 

"  The   curious   part   is,   that   I   connect 
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your  face  with  something  painful ;  the 
impression  left  by  my  dream  is  sad." 

''  Magnetism  again,  perhaps.  Some  sym- 
pathetic bond  may  exist  between  us.  You 
may  have  foreseen  the  trouble  which  was 
coming  on  me,  and  from  which  you  have 
just  helped  to  save  me." 

"  It  may  be  so ;  but  still  the  feeling 
grows,  as  I  look  on  your  face,  that  we  have 
met  somewhere.  And  yet  it  cannot  be, 
as  you  have  lived  in  Italy  and  I  in 
England." 

"  I  have  only  been  in  Italy  three  years. 
I  used  to  live  in  Hampshire.  Were  you 
ever  in  the  New  Forest  ?  " 

"  Never.  I  have  often  intended  to  visit 
it,  but  have  always  found  something  come 
in  the  way." 

"As  an  artist,  you  would  revel  in  the 
woodland  scenery." 

"I  must  wait  now  till  you  and  Bertie 
settle  there,  and  invite  me  to  pay  you  a 
visit." 
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"  You  shall  be  our  first  guest,"  I  an- 
swered, with  a  blush  that  the  moonlight 
could  not  hide.  "  I  should  like  to  make 
my  home  amongst  the  dear  old  oaks  and 
beeches.     Were  you  ever  in  Scotland  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  Scotch  moor,  and  spend  a 
couple  of  months  there  every  year.  But 
why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Because  I  lived  in  Scotland  till  I  was 
twelve  years  old." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  At  Craigie  Castle." 

"  Sir  Lionel  Dampier's  ?  " 

"  Yes.     He  is  my  father." 

"  Your  father,  signorina !  You  stagger 
me.  I  thought  you  were  Italian.  Your 
name  is  Italian." 

"It  is  only  my  theatrical  name.  I  was 
Nellie  Dampier  till  I  blossomed  into  Nella 
Bardi." 

"  I  thought  your  English  was  very  pure 
for  a  foreigner." 

"  My  mother  is  an  Italian,  or  rather  half 
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English,  half  Italian.  Did  not  Bertie  tell 
you  her  sad  history  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word.  He  did  not  tell  me  you 
were  Miss  Dampier." 

"  How  unusually  discreet !  Reticence  is 
not  one  of  his  virtues." 

"  Sir  Lionel  is  one  of  my  dearest  friends  ; 
I  may  say  the  dearest  friend  I  have  in  the 
world.  Stay  !  it  is  coming  back.  I  have 
seen  you ;  I  felt  it  was  so.  You  must  be 
the  little  girl — the  little  girl  with  golden 
hair  whom  we  found  with  a  sprained 
ankle,  lying  on  the  dead  stag  in  Glen 
Shiel." 

"  And  you  were  the  kind  gentleman  who 
picked  me  up,  when  my  father  threw  me 
out  of  his  arms.  How  strange !  I  should 
not  have  recognized  you.  You  had  not  a 
beard  then." 

"  No  ;  nor  any  grey  in  my  hair.  Why, 
it  must  have  been  ten  years  ago  !  " 

"  More ;  nearly  twelve." 

"How    time    flies!      Does    Sir    Lionel 
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know  that  you  have  changed  your  name 
and  your  country,  and  that  the  little  girl 
with  the  golden  locks  is  the  famous  prima 
donna  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  know  or  care  what  has 
become  of  me.  You  remember  how  he 
spurned  me  that  day  upon  the  mountain- 
side. I  have  never  seen  him  since.  As 
you  are  his  friend,  of  course  you  know 
that  he  hates  my  mother." 

"  Is  your  mother  alive  ? "  he  asked 
evasively. 

"  Yes,  thank  God.  She  and  my  great- 
grandmother  are  on  the  Lake  of  Como.  I 
am  on  my  way  to  see  her  now.  The  old 
lady  is  failing  fast,  and  my  mother  cannot 
leave  her.  I  won't  ask  you  what  you 
have  heard  of  my  mother.  Nothing  good, 
I  know.  I  dare  say  you  won't  believe 
me,  when  I  tell  you  that  she  is  the 
sweetest,  purest,  most  loving  woman  in 
all  the  wide  world,  as  she  is  the  most 
beautiful." 
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"  I  have  always  heard  of  her  beauty." 

"  But  not  of  her  virtues." 

"  Well,  excuse  me ;  but,  as  you  ask,  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  heard  she  was 
divorced  from  her  husband." 

"  She  loved  my  father  with  the  one 
great  love  of  her  life.  She  loves  him  now 
more  dearly  than  ever.  She  knows  she 
has  ruined  his  life,  but  she  has  thought 
more  of  him  than  herself.  Oh,  Lord 
Grlanmire !  if  my  father  only  knew  the 
truth,  he  would  neither  hate  her  nor  me. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  am  worthy  of  his  love, 
but  my  mother  is  more  than  worthy.  If 
you  only  knew  her  story,  her  self-sacrifice, 
her  purity  of  soul,  the  depth  of  her  great 
love,  you  would  agree  with  me  that  she 
is  the  noblest  of  her  sex." 

"  Sir  Lionel  must  be  labouring  under 
some  strange  deception,  if  what  you  say 
be  true." 

"  You  do  not  believe  me,  Lord  Grlan- 
mire : 
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"  I  am  sure  you  think  what  you  say  is 
true." 

"  I  do  not  think ;  I  know  it  to  be  true. 
Mind  you,  I  do  not  blame  my  father  for 
being  deceived.  He  has  every  reason  for 
believing  my  mother  to  be  vile  and  worth- 
less. I  do  not  think  my  mother  was  right 
in  leaving  him  in  ignorance  of  the  truth. 
She  did  it  for  the  best.  She  is  one  of 
those  sweet  characters  who  would  rather 
suffer  in  silence,  if  her  suffering  would 
benefit  another.  She  purposely  let  my 
father  think  her  everything  that  was  bad, 
to  wean  him  from  his  love  for  her.  She 
wished  him  to  hate  her  that  he  might 
forget  her  sooner.  She  wanted  to  see  him 
happy  without  her,  even  happy  with 
another." 

"  He  has  never  married  again,  and  never 
will.  In  losing  faith  in  your  mother,  he 
has  lost  it  in  all  womankind." 

"  Ah  !  if  he  knew  all,  how  different  it 
would  be !  " 
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"  Why  should  he  not  know  all  ?  " 

"  Because  my  mother  does  not  wish  it. 
She  would  not  like  me  to  tell  her  secret  to 
any  one — much  less  my  father's  friend." 

"  Let  me  be  the  judge  whether  your 
father  ought  to  know  it  or  not.  Trust  me, 
signorina ;  trust  me,  Miss  Dampier.  I  love 
your  father  as  an  elder  brother.  Look  on 
me  as  an  uncle.  Tell  me  your  mother's  story 
under  the  quiet  stars.  If  there  is  anything 
in  the  relation  to  call  a  blush  to  your  cheek 
or  a  tear  to  your  eye^  the  moon  will  pale 
the  blush  and  the  sea  will  swallow  the  tear. 
Trust  me,  Miss  Dampier." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  my  duty.  I  have  a 
duty  to  my  father  as  well  as  to  my  mother, 
have  I  not,  Lord  Glanmire  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  If  my  father  knew  the  truth,  he  would 
recover  lost  faith,  and  that  ought  to  make 
him  a  happier  man.  Nothing  can  bring 
my  mother  and  him  together — not  now, 
at  least.    But,  surely,  it  would  be  better  for 
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both  that  misunderstandings  should  be 
removed.  I,  at  all  events,  should  be  the 
gainer;  for  my  father  would  cease  hating 
me,  and  would,  perhaps,  love  me  instead." 

"  That  would  be  an  additional  happiness, 
if  he  had  a  daughter  to  love  as  well  as  a 
wife,  and  two  hearts  to  give  him  their 
love." 

^'  My  mother  loves  him  now  as  I  do ;  but 
she  thinks  that  she  ought  only  to  love  him 
at  a  distance — it  would  be  a  sin  to  love  him 
near." 

"  You  certainly  excite  my  curiosity.  I 
cannot  form  a  conception  of  what  you  are 
hinting  at." 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you  all,  and  trust  you. 
Lord  Grlanmire." 

Looking  up  at  the  bright  moon,  whilst 
my  companion  watched  the  phosphorescent 
showers  from  the  revolving  paddles,  I 
commenced  my  mother's  strange  story  of 
sorrow  and  self-sacrifice.  I  told  Lord 
Glanmire    of  her   first    loveless    marriage, 
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and  of  her  supposed   widowhood  ;   of  the 
one  great  love  which  led  her  to  become, 
as  she  thought,  my  father  s  wife ;  of  the 
cruel  jealousy  and  hate  of  her  husband's 
mother,  and  the  persecution  she  met  with 
at  her  hands.     I  told  him  how  the  news 
that  her  first  husband  was  living  brought 
her  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  happiness 
to  the  depth  of  a  dark  despair;   how,  for 
a  time,  she  was  tempted  to  keep  it  a  secret 
from  my  father ;    how  she  was  traced  to 
the  lodgings  of  her  first  husband,  and  then, 
instead   of    exculpating   herself,   preferred 
that  the  husband  of  her  love  should  think 
her   vile   and   shameless    in   the   hope    of 
killing  the  love  he  bore  her,  as  she  was 
no  longer  his  wife,  and  could  not  remain 
with  him.     She  feared  that  he  might  offer 
to  buy  off  her  first  husband,  and  tempt  her 
to  stay  with  him  and  their  child  ;  and  the 
temptation  would  have  been  too  great  to 
resist.     For  the  sake  of  a  clear  conscience 
and  strong  in  the  rectitude  of  a  pure  heart, 
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she  cut  herself  adrift  from  the  two  beings 
she  loved  most  in  the  world,  and  returned 
to  her  Italian  home,  a  brave,  but  broken- 
hearted woman,  her  heart  full  of  the  only 
love  that  had  ever  stirred  its  strings.  I 
told  Lord  Grlanmire  of  my  strange  meeting 
with  my  unknown  mother  at  Lyndhurst, 
the  insolent  conduct  of  my  grandmother 
at  the  cottage  in  the  wood,  the  insults 
heaped  upon  the  mother  in  the  presence 
of  the  child,  and  how  she  and  I  had  been 
ever  since  all  in  all  to  one  another. 

"  The  first  husband  is  still  alive  ?  "  asked 
Lord  Glanmire,  when  I  had  finished  my 
narration,  and  sat  silent  with  the  moon- 
light shining  on  the  tears  upon  my  cheeks. 

"  Yes  ;  a  miserable,  drunken  gambler." 

"  You  have  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Once.  He  came  into  our  room  at 
Florence,  and  was  about  to  strike  my 
mother,  because  she  refused  to  give  him 
more  than  the  stipulated  allowance  for 
which  he  had  promised  to  keep  out  of  her 
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way.  I  rose  up  and  stood  between  him  and 
her.  I  think  for  once  he  was  frightened 
at  a  woman.  If  I  was  in  my  mother's 
place,  I  would  let  the  low-born  wretch 
starve,  for  all  that  I  would  give  him." 

"  She  is  a  noble  woman,  this  beautiful 
mother  of  yours." 

"  Noble  !  you  call  her  noble  !  Oh,  say 
it  again,  Lord  Glanmire !  " 

"  Too  noble  for  her  own  happiness — 
perhaps  more  noble  than  wise ;  but  we 
must  not  judge  her,  at  least  I  must  not, 
who  am  so  immeasurably  below  her 
standard." 

"  You  will  tell  my  father  that  he  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  the  woman  whom  he 
once  called  wife  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
proud  of  her,  and  of  her  daughter,  too." 

Day-dawn  roses  were  climbing  up  the 
eastern  sky,  the  morning  star  was  fading 
before  the  growing  light,  and  the  ripples, 
no   longer   phosphorescent,    were  stealing 
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roses  from  the  blushing  heavens.  Lord 
Glanmire  insisted  that  if  I  would  not  go 
below  deck,  I  should  lie  down  upon  a  seat 
mid-ships.  He  fetched  a  pillow,  and  wrapped 
me  up  in  his  ulster. 

"  I  shall  be  angry  with  my  naughty 
niece,  if  she  does  not  go  to  sleep,"  he  said. 

''  Don't  be  cross,"  I  answered.  "  I  will 
close  my  eyes  and  think — of  father  and 
mother." 

"  Grood  night,"  he  cried.  ''  I  am  going 
to  turn  in.     If  you  are  not  sleepy,  I  am." 

'^  Good  morning,  3^ou  mean,"  I  called 
laughingly  after  him,  as  he  disappeared 
below.    "  Good  morning.  Uncle  Glanmire." 

I  did  fall  asleep  ;  and,  oh,  I  had  such 
happy  dreams ! 
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CHAPTER    11. 

A  father's  love. 

On  reaching  Genoa,  Teresa  went  at  once 
to  the  post-office  to  inquire  for  letters. 
She  brought  me  back  a  telegram.  "  G-rand- 
mother  is  sinking  fast.     Come  on  at  once." 

No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Bertie  and  I 
hurried  through  our  breakfast  and  took  the 
earliest  train  for  Como.  Lord  Glanmire 
said  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  would 
not  accompany  us  to  Caddenabbia ;  he 
rather  thought  he  might  be  called  to 
London  on  business,  but  he  would  let  us 
know  what  became  of  him. 

My  joy  at  returning  to  the  chalet  by  the 
lake  and  to  the  arms  of  my  dear  mother, 
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after   the  terrible  experiesjices  of  the  last 
month,  was  much  mitigated  by  the  state  in 
which  I  found  the  old  lady.     She  was  very 
near  her  end,  so  near  that  death  had  already 
silenced  her  tongue  and  closed  her  eyes. 
She  lay  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  sleeping  her 
life  out.     It  was  a  quiet  passage  through 
the  dark  valley,  which  ended  in  a  sigh — a 
complete  euthanasia.     We  laid  her  to  her 
rest  in  a  little  graveyard  close  by,  as  sweet 
a  spot  for  the  long  sleep  as  earth's    bed 
could   afford — a    sunny    slope,    backed   by 
whispering  woods,  where  cyclamens  made 
sweet  the  air,  and  nightingales  sang  un- 
weariedly. 

My  mother  felt  deeply  the  loss  of  one 
who  had  been  so  long  her  hourly  care,  and 
Tagliano  was  very  sad,  missing  the  com- 
panion of  so  many  years,  and  the  evening 
game  of  cards.  We  stayed  till  the  grass 
was  green  upon  the  grave,  and  left  it  bright 
with  flowers. 

We  found  the  rooms  in  our  apartment  at 
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Florence  very  dreary  without  the  bright 
presence  of  the  old  lady,  whose  white  hair 
always  caught  the  sunshine  through  her 
favourite  window,  and  whose  gay  chatter 
was  as  chirpy  as  the  notes  of  the  canary 
above  her  head.  We  had  plenty  of  dis- 
traction, howev^^  for  our  thoughts.  My 
mother  was  occupied  with  law  business, 
and  I  had  a  new  opera  to  study  for  the 
San  Carlo,  where  I  had  accepted  an  en- 
gagement for  the  coming  season,  wishing 
to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  my  catastrophe 
by  another  triumph — one  of  my  last,  as 
Bertie  would  only  allow  me  to  remain  on 
the  stage  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  promised  to  have  a  modest  home 
ready  to  receive  me. 

We  had  settled  down  into  our  daily  life, 
our  mourning,  of  course,  keeping  us  from 
going  into  society.  My  mother  and  I 
seemed  to  cling  closer  to  each  other  every 
day,  and  were  seldom  separated  many 
minutes  too-ether.      The  first  violin,  who 
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had  at  last  retired  from  his  seat  in  the 
orchestra,  always  spent  his  evenings  with 
us.  I  gave  myself  up  to  him  and  cards,  a 
very  small  return  for  all  his  love  and 
kindness. 

I  was  sitting  one  morning  by  myself, 
my  mother  having  gone,  into  the  kitchen 
to  superintend  the  cooking  of  a  new  dish, 
when  a  sharp  ring  woke  me  from  a  day- 
dream, in  which  Bertie,  as  usual,  played  an 
important  part.  It  was  too  early  for  a 
visitor,  and  yet  the  ring  was  too  demon- 
strative for  that  of  a  tradesman. 

When  the  door  was  opened,  I  recognized 
Lord  Glanmire's  voice.  I  ran  out  to 
welcome  him.  Such  a  friend  was  worthy 
of  all  the  honour  1  could  do  him. 

"  Of  course,"  he  cried,  as  I  drew  him 
into  the  saloon,  •'  your  first  question  will 
be — '  How  is  Bertie  ?  '  " 

*'  You  are  quite  wrong  for  once,"  I 
replied,  laughing.  "  My  first  question  is 
— How  is  my  uncle  ?  " 
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"  I  am  very  well,  thank  you  ;  and  now 
for  Mr.  Bertie  Annesley.  The  young  man 
is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation^  and  hand- 
somer than  ever.  I  have  got  him  at  last 
to  share  my  studio,  so  that  I  am  able  to 
keep  my  eye  on  him." 

"  He  has  told  me  how  kind  and  generous 
you  have  been  to  him." 

"  The  kindness  was  all  on  his  side.  I 
wanted  a  companion  in  my  large  studio — a 
gentleman  and  an  artist — some  one  to 
touch  up  my  pictures  and  make  my  friends 
think  I  know  how  to  paint." 

"  That  is  a  very  pretty  way  of  putting 
it.  Lord  Grianmire.  I  hope  Bertie  will  do 
honour  to  your  patronage  and  your  studio." 

"  No  fear  of  his  not  doing  that.  He  has 
real  talent,  and  the  happy  knack  of  painting 
saleable  pictures.  He  has  several  commis- 
sions on  hand.  You  will  be  the  wife  of  a 
Eoyal  Academician  some  day.  Miss  Dampier. 
But  is  there  no  one  else  you  would  like  to 
inquire  after  ?  " 
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"  My  father  ?  Did  you  tell  him  my 
story  ?     Did  he  believe  it  ?  " 

"  He  believes  every  word  of  it,  and,  what 
is  more,  he  is  here  to  tell  you  so." 

"  Here,  in  Florence  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  at  the  door." 

"  Oh  dear !  mother  will  be  so  angry 
with  me !  She  will  never  consent  to  see 
him.  She  is  not  his  wife,  and  cannot  be 
whilst  that  horrid  American  is  alive.  He 
was  here  the  other  day  bullying  and 
begging  for  money,  because  he  thought 
that  my  mother  had  come  into  something 
at  her  grandmother's  death." 

"  We  must  rid  your  poor  mother  of  this 
nuisance.  I  suppose  an  annuity  would 
keep  him  in  the  United  States." 

"  My  mother  already  allows  him  two 
hundred  a  year ;  but  he  comes  down  on 
her  for  more.  Xow  that  she  is  not  singing 
in  public,  he  seems  to  think  he  can  break 
all  the  old  engagements  not  to  molest 
her." 
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"  Your  father  will  gladly  pay  him  well 
to  keep  out  of  the  way." 

"  He  might  bribe  the  man  to  leave  Italy, 
but  his  absence  would  not  induce  mother 
to  return  to  my  father.  She  is  not  Lady 
Dampier,  and,  what  is  more.  Lord  Grianmire, 
1  am  not  Miss  Dampier.  I  cannot  claim 
my  father's  name.     I  am  illegitimate." 

"  In  the  sight  of  the  law,  not  in  the  sight 
of  God." 

"  I  feel  that,  and  should  not  mind  the 
supposed  disgrace  if  it  were  not  for  Bertie's 
sake." 

"  He  is  above  thinking  of  such  a 
thing." 

'^  I  know  he  is.  He  tells  me  that  he 
does  not  care  whether  I  have  a  name  or 
not.  If  I  care,  he  says,  I  can  take  his 
name  instead  ;  it  is  quite  at  my  service.  If 
my  father  only  acknowledged  me  and  loved 
me  as  his  own  child,  I  should  not  trouble 
myself  about  my  position." 

"  Your   father    is    here    on   purpose   to 
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acknowledge  you.  —  Dampier,"  he  said, 
going  to  the  door,  ''  come  and  tell  your 
daughter  that  you  love  her." 

My  father  came  in.  His  face  was  flushed, 
and  I  saw  by  the  nervous  twitching  about 
his  mouth  that  he  was  very  much  excited. 
He  looked  much  older,  of  course ;  but  was 
still  strikingly  handsome.  It  was,  how- 
ever, easy  to  read  in  the  weary  eyes  and 
furrowed  brow  the  story  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing sorrow. 

I  rushed  into  his  arms,  and  was  clasped 
tightly  to  his  breast. 

"  My  own  dear  child  !  my  little  Eleanor ! " 
he  cried,  planting  a  fatherly  kiss  upon  my 
brow. 

"  Xellie  !  Call  me  Nellie  ;  everybody  who 
loves  me  calls  me  Nellie." 

"  My  own  sweet  Nellie  !  To  think  I 
have  missed  your  love  all  these  long 
years !  " 

"  It  was  not  your  fault,  dear  father." 

"  We  will  make  up  for  the  mutual  loss 
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by  loving  each  other  more  truly  than  ever 


now." 


"  My  mother  loves  you  a  thousand  times 
more  than  I  do,  and  she  is  ten  thousand 
times  more  worthy  of  your  love.  Oh, 
father,  you  do  not  know  what  a  woman 
she  is !  " 

"  I  know  it  now,  my  child." 

"  Appearances  were  frightfully  against 
her." 

"  That  may  be  ;  but  I  was  her  husband, 
and  ought  to  have  known  her  better.  I 
ought  never  to  have  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  her  un worthiness.  It  was  my 
duty  to  have  probed  the  matter  to  the 
bottom,  and  not  turned  her  off  without 
even  asking  for  an  explanation." 

"  She  wished  you  to  think  her  guilty, 
that  you  might  hate  and  forget  her." 

"  I  did  hate  her,  or  rather  I  tried  to 
think  I  did,  and  you  too,  poor  child ;  but 
forget  her — never !  Will  she  give  me 
back  her  love,  Nellie  ?  " 
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*'  She  loved  you  well  enough  to  die  for 
you  ;  for  to  be  thought  vile  and  shameless 
was  worse  than  death,  and  she  loves  you 
now  the  same." 

"  She  will  forgive  me  ?  " 

''  She  will  tell  you  that  she  has  nothing 
to  forgive." 

"  And  you,  Nellie,  can  you  pardon  me 
for  all  these  years  of  neglect,  for  banishing 
you  from  your  home  to  live  amongst 
strangers  and  menials  ?  No  ;  you  cannot 
pardon  that !     It  is  too  much  to  ask." 

"  I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all ;  at 
least,  as  far  as  you  are  concermed.  You 
must  not  ask  me  to  forgive  my  grand- 
mother. She  treated  me  too  cruelly,  and 
called  my  mother  names  before  me  that 
made  her  faint  away.  Did  she  tell  you 
that  she  had  cast  me  off  entirely,  refusing 
to  support  me  any  longer  ?  " 

"  No,  my  child  ;  she  did  not  tell  me.  I 
thought  my  agent  paid  Mrs.  Annesley  as 
before.      I   am   ashamed   to    acknowledge 
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that  I  did  not  know  you  had  left  Hamp- 
shire till  Glanmire  told  me  that  I  had  a 
celebrated  prima  donna  for  a  daughter.  I 
can  hardly  ask  you  to  forgive  her ;  but  she 
was  my  mother,  that  is  all  I  can  say." 

"  Was !  Is  she  not  alive  ?  I  see  you 
are  in  mourning.  Is  grandmamma  dead  ?  " 
"  Yes,  Nellie  ;  she  has  gone.  We  must 
leave  the  Almighty  to  judge  her.  Perhaps 
He  may  take  her  love  for  her  son  in  ex- 
tenuation of  her  wicked  treatment  of  his 
wife  and  child." 

"  Grod  is  merciful.  If  He  forgives,  we 
may  do  so.  I  will  try,  father ; "  and  I 
threw  my  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed 
him  fondly. 

At  this  moment  my  mother  entered  the 
room. 

"  Nellie  !  "  she  cried  in  amazement,  at 
seeing  me  embracing  a  man  so  affec- 
tionately. 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  position, 
but  felt  frightened  at  the  same  time  lest 
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my  interference   might  cause    my  mother 
more  pain  than  pleasure. 

My  father  rose  from  the  sofa  with  a 
flush  of  intense  joy  on  his  face  and  love 
unutterable  in  his  eyes.  My  mother  threw 
up  her  hands,  and,  with  a  startled  cry,  fell 
into  his  arms. 

"  My  wife,  my  darling  wife  !  "  he  cried, 
as  he  strained  her  to  his  heart.  "  I  know 
all — all  your  troubles,  all  your  love,  all 
your  self-sacrifice.  If  you  had  only  trusted 
me,  we  might  have  been  spared  all  these 
years  of  agony." 

"  You  know  all,  and  yet  you  love  me ! 
I  have  ruined  your  life,  sent  you  forth  a 
wifeless,  childless  wanderer  on  the  earth. 
You  love  me  still !  " 

"  I  love  you,  my  heart's  own  darling ; 
love  you  as  I  have  loved  you  from  the 
first,  and  shall  love  you  to  the  end." 

"It  is  too  good  to  be  true.  Say  it 
again,  Lionel." 

I  was  going  to  leave  the  room,  thinking 

YOL.    III.  D 
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that  such  a  scene  was  too  sacred  to  be 
witnessed  by  a  third  person,  even  though 
a  daughter. 

"  Do  not  go,  NeUie,"  said  my  mother 
quietly ;  ^'  I  want  you  to  hear  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  It  is  very,  very  good  to  feel 
that  I  am  loved  by  you,  my  child's  dear 
father  ;  loved  by  you  whom  I  have  injured, 
not  wittingly,  but  wofully.  I  have  never 
loved  any  one  but  you,  and  shall  carry 
that  one  love  with  me  to  the  grave.  God 
forgive  me,  if  I  am  wrong  in  saying  this." 

a  Wrong  in  saying  that  you  love  my 
father  !     Oh,  mother  !  "  I  cried. 

"  I  am  not  your  wife,  dearest,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  tears  upon  her  voice.  "  I 
ought  not  to  talk  of  loving  you ;  but  I  do 
love  you  so  dearly  that  I  must  tell  it  you 
this  once  before  we  part." 

''  Part !  "  cried  my  father.  ''  Part,  just 
as  I  have  found  you !  I  will  never  let  you 
go — never,  till  death  takes  one  away  !  " 

"  You  must  not  say  that,  my  own  true 
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darling.     I  am  another  man's  wife,  and  T 


cannot  belons:  to 


& 


you. 


"  The  wife  of  a  wretch — a  drunken 
scoundrel.  You  will  give  me  up  for  a 
man  you  hate — me,  whom  you  love?  Do 
you  want  to  drive  me  mad  ?  I  have  had 
enough  to  bear  all  these  loveless  years  ; 
and  now  that  the  cup  of  happiness  is  full, 
you  could  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  dash  it 
from  my  thirsty  lips.  You  would  not  be 
so  heartless,  so  pitiless,  my  Beatrice !  " 

"  Oh  !  why  did  you  come  back,  dear 
love?  This  is  NelHe's  work.  The  child 
meant  it  for  the  best ;  but,  indeed,  it  is  all 
for  the  worst." 

"  For  the  worst,"  I  exclaimed  almost 
angrily,  "  that  father  should  know  that 
you  are  not  unworthy  of  his  love  !  Mother, 
mother  dear,  don't  be  cruel !  don't  send 
him  away  !  don't  send  my  father  away  !  " 

"  Yes,  my  child,  it  is  for  the  worst. 
You  have  revived  a  love  in  both  our 
hearts    which   ou^rht  to  be  allowed  to  die 
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out.  We  are  not  husband  and  wife,  and, 
what  is  worse,  I  am  bound  to  another. 
Neither  of  you  will  understand  that." 

"  You  and  I,  Beatrice,  were  married  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  openly  before  the 
world,  and  yet  you  seem  to  think  it  wrong 
that  we  should  love  each  other." 

''  We  took  the  marriage  vow  in  error. 
We  were  never  really  married.  We  are 
not  man  and  wife.  0  Grod !  if  we  only 
were !  What  happiness  it  would  be  for 
me — happiness  too  great  to  bear  !  " 

"Let  it  be  as  if  we  were.  Forget  the 
wretched  creature  who  beguiled  you  into 
marriage  when  you  were  a  child,  and  then 
deserted  you.  Forget  his  existence.  Leave 
it  to  me,  and  I  will  settle  with  him.  Money 
will  tie  his  tongue ;  money  will  send  him 
across  the  sea." 

"  If  it  could  be !  if  it  could  only  be  ! 
But  no,  it  cannot  be.  The  Church  would 
never  suffer  it." 

*'  Don't   talk  to   me  of  churches.     The 
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Church  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
Church.  The  Ahnighty  could  never  wish 
to  part  two  loving  hearts  that  were  joined 
in  His  sight." 

"  Oh,  Lionel,  do  not  turn  a  tempter  !  " 

"  I  am  not  tempting  you  to  sin.  I  don't 
believe  you  love  me  as  I  love  you,  or  you 
would  put  aside  these  absurd  scruples.  I 
am  yours,  and  you  are  mine.  You  are  my 
own  dear  wife,  and  this  is  our  child,  our 
little  Eleanor ;  "  and  he  beckoned  me  to  his 
side,  and  put  an  arm  round  each. 

"  It  cannot  be  ;  it  cannot  be  !  "  cried  my 
mother,  rising  from  her  seat.  "  I  must 
think  of  God  before  man.  I  have  struggled 
all  these  years  to  obey  His  voice,  and  I 
know  He  will  help  me  to  persevere  in  the 
right  way." 

''  I  don't  and  won't  believe  it  is  the 
right  way,"  I  cried  impatiently  ;  "  it  must 
be  the  wrong  way  !  The  Almighty  cannot 
wish  that  two  lives  should  be  rendered 
miserable  through  a  mistake.     Remember, 
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mother,  all  that  my  father  has  suffered. 
He  has  suffered  more  than  you.  You  be- 
lieved in  him,  and  knew  him  worthy  of 
your  love.  He  never  had  that  consolation. 
If  you  send  him  away,  it  will  break  his 
heart.  I  have  just  found  a  father's  love, 
and  you  want  to  deprive  me  of  it.  Oh, 
mother,  mother,  you  cannot  be  so  cruel  to 
us  both  !  " 

"-  You  are  right,  Nellie,"  said  my  father  ; 
"  it  will  break  my  heart ;  it  will  kill  me." 

"  I  did  not  think,"  sighed  my  mother, 
"  that  my  child  would  turn  against  me. 
No,  dearest"  (to  my  father),  "it  will  not 
kill  you.  You  have  a  brave  heart,  and  life 
will  be  happier  for  us  both ;  for  we  can 
love  each  other,  though  apart." 

'-'  I  may  love  you  in  the  distance  !  Oh, 
cruel  love  !  That  can  never  be.  I  will 
never  let  you  out  of  my  sight.  I  will 
follow  you  as  a  shadow.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  deprived  of  wife  and  child  for  a 
whim,  for  a  fancy,  for  a  mistaken  idea  of 
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duty.     Nellie  and  I  will  combine  to  bring 
you  to  your  senses." 

A  hard  pull  at  the  bell,  feet  in  the 
passage,  and  the  door  was  burst  open.  A 
drunken  man  staggered  into  the  room. 
My  mother's  two  husbands  were  face  to 
face. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TWO    HUSBANDS. 

"  A  PRETTY  scene  !  "  cried  the  tipsy  Ameri- 
can.    "  A  family  tableau,  I  guess." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  intru- 
sion ?  "  asked  my  mother.  "  You  promised 
that  you  would  leave  Florence  when  I 
gave  you  that  money  last  week.  Why 
have  you  not  kept  your  solemn  word  ?  " 

"  Because  it  did  not  suit  my  convenience. 
It  is  quite  clear  now  why  you  wished  your 
husband  out  of  the  way.  You  wanted  the 
coast  clear  for  a  lover — ha  !   ha  !  " 

"  This  gentleman  has  arrived  quite  un- 
expectedly ;  the  insinuation  is  worthy  of 
the  maker." 
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"  How  dare  you  speak  to  a  lady  in  this 
way  ?  "  cried  my  father. 

"  I  shall  speak  to  my  wife  just  as  I  like." 

"  No,  you  will  not.  I  will  allow  no 
woman  to  be  insulted  in  my  hearing." 

"  I  am  not  insulting  my  wife  ;  I  am  only 
stating  facts." 

"Your  presence  is  an  insult.  You  are 
drunk,  sir.     Leave  the  room  at  once  !  " 

"  And  suppose  I  do  not  choose  to  leave, 
what  then  ?  "  and  the  American  staggered 
to  a  chair  and  sat  down. 

"  I  will  soon  show  you.  You  had  better 
go  quietly." 

"  Who  are  you  who  presume  to  dictate 
to  me  ?  Things  have  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  when  the  lover  shows  the  husband  to 
the  door !  Pray  who  are  you,  my  fine 
gentleman  ?  " 

"My  name  is  Dampier — Sir  Lionel 
Dampier." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  I  did  not  make  a  bad  shot. 
You  were  my  wife's  lover." 
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"  I  was  her  husband,  and  this  is  our 
daughter." 

"  Bigamy — rank  bigamy  !  T  ought  to 
have  appealed  to  the  law,"  hiccoughed  the 
drunken  man. 

"  You  would  have  had  no  case.  She 
was  persuaded  that  you  were  dead,  and 
you  wished  her  to  think  so.  You  only 
came  back  when  you  thought  you  could 
make  some  money  out  of  her.  She  left 
me  the  moment  she  knew  that  you  were 
living." 

"  You  mean  that  you  turned  her  out  of 
doors  without  a  penny,  and  with  nothing 
but  the  clothes  on  her  back.  A  pretty 
gentleman,  you  !  " 

"  You  hit  me  hard  there.  God  forgive 
me  for  letting  her  go  as  I  did  !  But  I  did 
not  know  till  the  other  day  that  she  had  a 
husband  returned  to  her  from  the  grave." 

"  Well,  you  know  it  now." 

"  Yes ;  we  do  know  it  too  well,"  I  cried  ; 
**  a  husband  who  was  imprisoned  for  theft, 
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and  when  lie  came  out  of  confinement  tried 
to  tempt  his  deserted  wife  to  rob  the  house 
of  the  husband  with  whom  she  was  living." 
''Hush,  my  child!"  exclaimed  my 
mother.  "  Leave  the  wretched  creature  to 
your  father." 

"  Wretched  creature,  indeed !  Is  that 
the  way,  madam,  you  speak  of  your  lawful 
husband  ?  You  had  better  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  your  head,  or,  by  God,  I  will 
make  you !  "  And  he  struggled  to  rise 
from  his  chair,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  striking  my  mother  ;  but,  being  unable 
to  keep  his  feet,  he  fell  back  with  a 
muttered  curse. 

"  You  would  strike  a  woman,"  cried  my 
father,  "  you  miserable  cur !  " 

"  I  may  do  v^hat  I  like  with  my  wife." 

"  Not  whilst  I  am  here  to  protect  her." 

"  You  may  be  an  English  baronet,  but 

you  won't  come  over  me.     She  is  my  wife; 

that's  enough   for  you  and  for  me.     You 

mind  your  business,  and  I'll  mind  mine." 
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"  It  shall  be  my  business  to  see  that  tbis 
lady  is  not  ill-treated  by  a  drunken  rascal 
like  you." 

"  I'm  drunk,  am  I  ?  The  sight  of  one's 
wife  clinging  to  her  lover  is  enough  to 
sober  most  men.  Come,  now,  let's  be  friends 
and  go  to  business.  You  want  my  wife ; 
that's  the  long  and  short  of  it.  I'm  quite 
open  to  a  deal.  You  shall  have  her  cheap 
— cheap,  for  such  a  fine  lot.  Look  at  her 
points — fine  head,  beautiful  eyes,  small 
hands  and  feet ;  thoroughbred,  isn't  she  ? 
Her  voice  is  a  fortune  in  itself." 

"  Hold  your  vile  tongue  !  I  won't  hear 
my  wife  appraised  in  this  way.  When 
you  are  sober,  I  will  come  to  a  settlement 
with  you." 

"  Your  wife !  I  do  call  that  cheek. 
But  you  may  call  her  what  you  like,  so 
long  as  you  pay  for  my  permission." 

"  I  am  not  a  chattel  to  be  bought  and 
sold,"  cried  my  mother,  her  cheeks  burning 
with  indignation.     "  I  know  you  to  be  the 
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most  despicable  creature  on  the  face  of 
God's  earth ;  but  I  hardly  thought  you 
would  sink  so  low  as  to  offer  me  for  sale. 
You  may  have  been  a  slave-owner,  a  slave- 
driver,  in  your  own  country ;  but  there  are 
no  slaves  here.  You  cannot  sell  me  to  the 
highest  bidder.  What  has  brought  you 
back  ?  Did  you  not  promise  on  your 
honour  not  to  trouble  me  again  ?  But 
what  is  honour  to  such  as  you  ?  What 
are  promises  ?  I  have  borne  with  you 
long  enough.  You  have  persecuted  me,  in- 
sulted me  ;  but  there  is  an  end  of  it  at  last. 
Even  the  worm  will  turn.  I  know  enough 
of  you  to  send  you  to  the  galleys  ;  and  I 
will  send  you,  if  you  darken  my  door  again. 
Begone  !  If  you  want  food,  work  for  it. 
You  have  hands,  like  other  men.  I  don't 
say  you  have  brains,  you  have  fuddled 
them  away.  If  you  want  money,  earn  it, 
steal  it,  but  don't  come  begging  here  ;  don't 
come  whining  to  the  woman  whose  life  you 
have    rendered   a   burden.      Begone,   and 
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never  let  me  see  your  besotted  face  again  ! 
Begone,  or  I  will  ask  Sir  Lionel  to  turn 
you  out." 

"  By  Jove  !  what  a  fine  piece  of  acting  !  " 
hiccoughed  the  American.  "  If  this  were  a 
theatre,  you  would  have  brought  the  house 
down.  You'll  stop  the  supplies,  will  you  ? 
You  are  my  wife.  If  you  do  not  find  me 
funds  to  live  away,  I  will  bring  my  port- 
manteau here ;  and  who  will  dare  to  turn 
the  husband  out  of  his  wife's  house  ?  I 
shall  make  myself  at  home,  and  find  things 
very  comfortable,  I  dare  say.  Let  this 
fine  baronet  of  yours  lay  a  finger  on  me, 
and  I'll  have  him  up>  for  assaulting  me  in 
my  own  house.  Ladies  who  flatter  them- 
selves on  their  spotless  virtue  will  not  like 
the  police  to  be  called  in  to  intervene  be- 
tween husband  and  lover.  You  won't  care 
to  be  exposed  in  the  papers !  It  would 
rather  spoil  the  character  you  pose  for." 

"  Do  not  answer  the  man,  Beatrice !  " 
cried  my  i'ather.     "  Leave  him  to  me." 
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"  Don't  let  him  do  you  a  harm." 

"  He  could  not,  if  he  tried.  A  drunkard 
has  no  muscular  power.  He  will  be  crying 
like  a  baby  before  long.  Leave  the  wretch 
to  me.     Go  away,  you  and  Nellie  !  " 

My  mother  went  to  the  door.  I  was 
following. 

"  Stay  a  moment,  Nellie,"  said  my  father. 
"  I  shall  want  a  witness.  You  are  a 
courageous  girl,  and  will  see  me  through 
this  unpleasant  business." 

"  Would  not  a  man  be  better  than  a 
girl  ?     Where  is  Lord  Grlanmire  ?  " 

"  I  forgot  Grlanmire.  He  said  he  would 
wait  outside.     I  will  fetch  him." 

"  No,  father  ;  don't  leave  me  alone  with 
this  drunken  man.     I  will  call  him  in." 

I  went  to  the  door,  and,  on  opening  it, 
thought  I  saw  a  shadow  moving  off.  I 
looked  in  the  direction  where  it  seemed  to 
have  vanished,  behind  two  large  wooden 
tubs,  containing  each  a  cypress,  which 
formed  a  screen  to  my  mother's  bedroom 
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windows.  I  saw  something  flashing 
through  the  green  foliage.  It  was  the 
scabbard  of  a  sword.  I  looked  round  the 
corner,  and  found  two  sergents  de  ville  in 
hiding. 

*'  What  do  you  want  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  We  are  waiting  for  an  Englishman,  who 
we  believe  is  within  the  apartment  from 
which  the  signorina  has  just  come  out." 

"  There  is  an  Englishman,  my  father. 
What  do  you  want  with  him  ?  " 

"  What  is  he  like  ? "  asked  one  of  the 
men. 

"  Tall  and  handsome,  with  a  long  beard." 

"  That  is  not  the  man  we  are  after, 
signorina.     Is  there  any  one  else  there  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  an  American,  with  a  red  face. 
He  is  drunk,  and  we  want  to  get  him 
away.  I  was  looking  for  a  gentleman 
I  expected  to  find  waiting  here." 

''  He  is  below,  talking  to  the  porter." 

"  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  fetch 
him  ?  " 
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"  We  cannot  leave  our  post.  The 
American  might  escape.  He  is  not  a 
friend  of  yours,  signorina  ?  " 

"  My  bitterest  enemy." 

"  Then,  you  would  not  help  him  to  get 
off?" 

"  I  would  send  him  to  the  galleys,  if  I 
could." 

"  You  can,  signorina.  We  want  him 
for  a  forgery.  If  the  signorina  will  admit 
us,  we  will  soon  free  her  from  his  com- 
pany." 

"  Come  in  at  once,  signori.  I  fear  there 
will  be  mischief  if  my  father  tries  to  turn 
him  out." 

The  sergents  de  ville  followed  me  in 
quietly.  I  closed  the  door  after  them,  and 
led  them  into  the  salon.  My  father  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  American,  whose 
back  was  turned  towards  the  door. 

"  Do  you  agree  ?  "  my  father  asked.  "  It 
is  my  last  offer." 

I  beckoned  to  my  father,  with  my  finger 

VOL.  ni.  E 
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on  my  mouth  for  silence.  One  of  the  men 
placed  his  hand  on  the  American's  shoulder, 
who  turned  round,  with  a  curse  on  his  lips. 

"  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  law." 
And  in  a  moment  the  drunken  man  was 
sober,  and  handcuffed,  too. 

I  almost  pitied  the  wretch  when  I  saw 
the  abject  fear  upon  his  bloated  face. 
The  insulter  of  women  looked  now  the 
most  craven  of  cowards.  At  the  order  of 
the  police-ofiScers,  he  rose  from  his  seat:  and 
tottered  off  between  the  two  men,  without 
addressing  a  word  to  my  father  or  myself. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? " 
asked  my  father,  quite  stupefied  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  transaction.  "  Where 
did  you  find  the  police  ?  " 

"  They  were  waiting  for  the  wretch 
outside." 

"  What  is  the  charge  ?  " 

"  Forgery.  He  will  not  trouble  us  with 
his  company  for  many  a  long  day."  And, 
in    my   wild    delight,    I    broke    out    into 
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"  Sempre  libera  "  from  the  Traviata.  My 
fatlier  had  never  heard  me  sing  before,  and 
looked  at  me  with  blank  amazement  as  the 
notes  came  pouring  out  from  my  happy 
throat  in  a  volume  of  sound.  I  could  not 
help  laughing  as  I  put  more  voice  and 
more  gusto  into  the  joyous  aria. 

My  mother  came  running  into  the  room. 
"  What  is  the  matter,  Nellie  ?  Nothing 
wrong,  I  see  by  your  face." 

"  I  was  expressing  my  joy  in  an  operatic 
way." 

"  At  what  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  round 
the  room  and  missing  the  drunken 
American.     ''  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Gone,"  answered  my  father,  laughing 
outright. 

"  Where  ? ' 

"  To  prison." 

"  The  police  have  got  him  safe  for  a 
forgery,"  I  added. 

"  You  won't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  send 
me  away,  Beatrice,"  said  my  father,  with 
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hope  in  his  eyes,  ''  now  that  man  is  dis- 
posed of  for  a  few  years  ?  " 

"  Only  death  can  take  him  out  of  our 
way,  dearest.  As  long  as  he  lives,  I  am 
his,  not  yours.  We  can  only  be  friends, 
very  dear  friends,  till  we  can  again  be 
united  in  wedlock," 

"  The  priests  have  you  in  durance,  my 
wife.  Forget  them  ;  forget  this  miserable 
criminal ;   forget  everything  but  our  love." 

*'  My  heart  is  yours,  Lionel,  and  has 
never  swerved  from  its  allegiance  since  the 
day  I  plighted  you  my  troth.  It  will  be 
yours  to  the  last.  But  I  must  be  true  to 
myself  as  well  as  to  you." 

"  It  seems  that  to  be  true  to  yourself 
means  to  be  true  to  the  drunken  wretch 
who  has  just  been  carried  off.  Do  you 
consider  yourself  bound  to  honour  and 
obey  that  blackguard  ?  " 

"  His  conduct  absolves  me  from  honour 
and  obedience,  but  it  cannot  break  the 
marriage  tie.     Would  to  God  it  could  !  '\ 
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"  It  absolves  you  from  one  part  of  your 
vow  ;  why  not  from  the  whole  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  question  of  right  and  wrong ;  a 
question  of  religion.  If  my  confessor  would 
absolve  me,  I  would  throw  myself  into 
your  loving  arms.  But  he  won't ;  I  know 
he  won't." 

"  You  are  letting  a  priest  interfere 
between  us.  That  is  the  worst  of  you 
Catholics — priest  first ;  husband  second." 

"It  is  hard  to  resist  the  entreaties  of 
the  only  two  I  love  in  this  world.  I  want 
to  make  you  both  happy,  to  repay  you  for 
all  the  years  of  misery  I  have  caused  you. 
I  could  not  make  you  happy  if  I  forgot 
my  marriage  vows  to  the  man  who  first 
led  me  to  the  altar." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  You  know,"  she  answered,  turning  to 
my  father,  "  that  no  one  would  visit  us  in 
England.  We  should  be  tabooed,  and  you 
would  feel  it  more  for  my  sake  than  your 
own." 
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*'  We  could  live  abroad,  where  people 
are  more  charitable." 

"  Where  you  would  find  me  received 
on  a  level  with  divorced  women,  driven 
by  misconduct  from  their  own  country. 
No,  Lionel,  you  would  not  bring  me  to 
that." 

"  I  would  take  you  to  my  home,  the 
home  of  my  ancestors,  where  you  should 
be  received  with  all  the  honour  due  to  my 
wife  and  the  noblest  woman  in  the  county. 
Think  it  over,  dear  one.  Prav  not  to  be 
bigoted.  I  do  not  say  a  word  against 
your  creed,  but  take  care  lest  you  are 
guided  too  much  by  man,  and  ignore  the 
God  who  speaks  in  your  heart.  Think  it 
over  quietly." 

"  Let  it  be  so.  Give  me  two  days.  Let 
us  have  two  whole  days  of  unmitigated 
happiness.  Come  in  and  out  as  if  you 
were  my  master,  my  husband.  Let  us 
forget  everything,  except  our  love  for  each 
other  and  our  child." 
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Two  days  of  unmitigated  happiness ! 
Our  three  hearts  had  but  one  pulse.  My 
mother  learned  to  smile  again.  The  weari- 
ness faded  from  my  father's  eyes.  And  I 
was  proud  to  he  the  daughter  of  such 
parents. 

Oh  !   why  did  the  third  day  ever  come  ? 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

"  GONE." 

The  third  day  was  to  settle  the  momentous 
question  whether  my  mother  would  ignore 
the  existence  of  her  legal  husband  and 
return  to  the  father  of  her  child.  I  knew 
she  had  been  with  her  confessor,  and  hoped 
by  the  serene,  almost  happy,  expression  on 
her  face,  when  she  returned,  that  he  had 
removed  her  scruples. 

I  was  an  early  riser,  and  was  wont  to 
wake  my  mother  with  a  morning  kiss.  I 
went  as  usual  to  her  room.  I  opened  the 
door  gently.  The  room  was  empty ;  the 
bed  had  not  been  lain  upon.  The  window 
looking  on  to  the  gallery  was  open.  My 
mother  was  gone. 
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This  was  her  answer.  She  had  fled 
from  temptation.  As  long  as  her  first 
husband  was  living,  she  could  not  be  the 
wife  of  the  second.  I  could  not  help 
honouring  her  for  her  noble  rectitude,  her 
firm  adherence  to  what  she  thought  was 
her  duty  ;  but  I  wondered  how  any  woman, 
who  had  suffered  so  fearfully  and  loved  so 
deeply,  could  have  had  the  moral  courage 
to  throw  away  love  and  happiness,  and 
undergo  a  further  martyrdom  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  her  conscience.  I  felt 
that  she  was  right  from  her  own  stand- 
point, but  I  thought  that  her  stand- 
point was  too  high,  too  saintly  for  a 
woman,  and  I  was  bitter  against  her  for 
not  considering  me  a  little  more.  I  was 
deserted  by  my  mother  in  a  foreign  land, 
with  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  an 
operatic  life  before  me. 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother !  "  I  cried  in  my 
despair,  as  I  threw  myself  on  her  bed.  "  I 
thought  you  loved  me,  and  you  have  left 
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me  alone.  You  might  have  taken  me  with 
you.  I  would  have  clung  to  you,  and 
helped  with  my  love  to  cheer  your  exile. 
Now  we  are  both  unhappy,  both  alone.  It 
was  very  unmotherly  to  leave  your  child, 
without  a  word  of  love,  without  a  kiss  at 
parting.  Ob,  mother !  found  only  to  be 
lost,  loved  only  to  be  lamented  !  " 

I  buried  my  face  in  the  pillow,  and 
sobbed  ray  heart  out.  I  lay  in  an  agony 
of  desolation.  The  door  creaked  on  its 
hinges,  and  Teresa  entered  with  a  can  of 
hot  water.  She  pulled  up  the  blinds,  and 
came  to  the  bedside,  with  the  intention  of 
speaking  to  her  mistress.  Looking  at  my 
tear-blistered  face,  she  threw  up  her  arms 
in  astonishment. 

I  told  her  as  articulately  as  I  could  for 
sobbing  that  my  mother  was  gone,  had  left 
her  home,  had  left  her  daughter,  and  fled 
to  avoid  the  man  she  loved,  the  fjither  of 
her  only  child,  fearing  that  love  might 
conquer  duty,  and  lead  her  to  forget  the 
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marriage  vow  given  to  a  drimken  gambler, 
a  convicted  thief,  a  forger.  Teresa,  who 
knew  my  mother's  story,  signified  very 
clearly  that  such  heroic  self-abnegation  and 
exalted  ideas  of  virtue  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  code  of  morals  taught  and  practised 
in  Italy. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  crying 
here  ?  "  she  asked.  ' 

''  Ever  since  seven  o'clock." 

^'  And  it  is  eight  now.  An  hour  lost  ! 
Why  did  you  not  call  me  ?  We  ought  to 
have  been  on  her  track  long  ago.  We 
shall  never  find  her  now,  with  such  a  start." 

"  Go  at  once  to  the  Hotel  Washington, 
and  tell  Lord  Glanmire  that  my  mother  has 
disappeared.  He  will  break  it  gently  to 
my  father.  Ask  him  to  call  at  the  Bureau 
of  the  Police,  and  then  come  on  to  me." 

"  I  will  lose  no  time ;  but  let  us  take  a 
look  round  the  room  first.  The  signora 
must  have  had  some  one  to  assist  her  in 
her  flight.     Her  jewel  case  is  gone  ;  all  her 
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drawers  are  empty.  She  must  have  had, 
at  least,  two  boxes  of  luggage.  Poor  dear 
mistress  !  what  a  pity  that  you  did  not 
take  me  into  your  confidence !  Who  will 
dress  you  and  mind  your  clothes  ?  You 
will  never  be  able  to  get  on  without  old 
Teresa.  She  does  not  mean  to  return  in  a 
hurry,  for  she  has  taken  her  furs.  Ecco, 
signorina !  here  are  two  letters  on  the 
dressing-table.  Make  haste  and  read  them. 
One  is  for  you,  and  the  other  for  Sir 
Lionel." 

"  My  own  Darling  Child  "  (my  letter  ran), 
"  When  you  read  this,  I  shall  be 
far  away.  I  have  not  asked  you  to  accom- 
pany me,  as  I  want  you  to  take  care  of 
your  dear  father.  Let  your  love  make  up 
to  him  for  the  loss  of  mine — not  that  I  do 
not  love  him ;  I  love  him  too  deeply  to 
stay.  I  felt  myself  too  weak  and  my  love 
too  strong  to  have  refused  his  entreaties  to 
return  to  him  as  wife  ;   and,  at  the  same 
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time,  I  should  not  have  been  happy,  know- 
ing that  I  was  not  his  wife.  I  have  prayed 
and  conquered.  Grod  has  given  me  strength 
to  remain  in  the  path  of  duty.  The  stones 
will  be  sharp,  and  the  thorns  will  tear  my 
heart,  but  the  end  must  be  happiness.  It 
is  better  to  suffer  now  than  hereafter,  to 
w^eep  now  and  smile  by-and-by.  Your 
company  would  have  smoothed  my  way, 
but  I  could  not  take  you  from  your  father. 
He  wants  you  more  than  I.  Love  him  for 
me.  You  can  never  love  him  as  I  love — 
have  always  loved  him,  but  your  affection 
will  cheer  him,  and  I  shall  feel  that  he  is 
not  alone.  You  can  talk  to  him  of  your 
poor  unfortunate  mother.  1  no  longer 
wish  him  to  forget  me.  I  now  see  that  his 
love  is  as  true  as  mine,  and  that  we  shall 
love  each  other  to  the  last.  If  we  cannot 
live  too-ether  and  love  each  other  face  to 
face  on  earth,  we  can  some  day  in  heaven, 
where  they  neither  give  nor  are  given  in 
marriage.     Lead  your  father,  dear  child,  to 
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higher  things,  so  that  our  happy  reunion 
may  be  as  sure  as  the  rising  of  to-morrow's 
sun.  Take  care  of  Teresa,  for  my  sake. 
She  will  serve  you  as  faithfully  as  she  has 
served  me. 

'•  Do  not  think  that  I  am  going  to 
separate  myself  entirely  from  my  dear  ones. 
I  am  not  going  to  hide  my  poor  troubled 
heart  in  a  convent.  I  shall  be  in  the 
world,  though  not  exactly  in  your  world. 
I  shall  write  to  you  constantly,  and  you 
will  reply  as  often,  telling  me  everything 
that  interests  you,  and,  oh !  tell  me  much 
about  your  dear  father.  Father  Anselmo 
will  be  the  postman  ;  but  remember,  if  you 
try  to  trace  me,  my  letters  will  cease,  and 
I  shall  have  to  seek  shelter  where  you 
cannot  follow  me.  If  I  am  ill,  I  promise  to 
send  for  you  at  once. 

"  Go  to  England  with  your  father.  I  do 
not  say  'go  with  a  light  heart,'  but  do  not 
go  with  a  heavy  one.  Cheer  your  father's 
home.     You  will  make  a  beautiful  mistress 
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of  the  old  hall.  That  long  tender  kiss  I 
gave  you  last  night  was  a  baiser  d'adieu. 
Take  another,  darling,  full  of  my  heart's 
deep  love,  and  pass  it  on  to  your  dear 
father.  I  can  write  no  more,  for  the  tears 
are  blinding  my  eyes  and  blistering  the 
paper.  Do  not  condemn  me  because  I  have 
loved  you  less  than  duty,  less  than  honour 
and  virtue,  and  more  than  life — for  life 
passed  at  a  distance  from  my  loved  ones  is 
worse  than  death.  God  bless  you,  darling 
of  my  heart,  and,  again,  God  bless  you  is 
the  constant  prayer  of 

"  Your  own  loving  Mother." 

I  read  and  re-read  the  touching  letter. 
If  ever  there  was  a  true  and  noble  woman 
upon  earth,  it  was  this  sweet  mother  of 
mine.  How  could  I  ever  have  asked  her 
to  forget  what  she  knew  was  her  duty  ? 
How  could  I  ever  have  played  the  tempter 
to  such  an  angel  of  purity  and  love  ?  If 
self-sacrificing  and  self-effacing  love  is  the 
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pathway  to  heaven,  how  far  she  must  have 
gone  on  the  journey  ! 

My  father  was  not  long  in  joining  me. 
He  gave  me  a  silent  kiss.  His  voice  was 
choked  by  tears.  Women  must  weep,  but 
a  man's  tears  are  a  bitter  and  an  unusual 
sight.  I  handed  him  my  letter.  His  was 
too  sacred  for  even  a  daughter's  eyes. 

I  led  him  into  my  mother's  room,  where 
everything  was  in  the  confusion  she  had 
left  it.  He  picked  up  a  glove,  and,  after 
kissing  it,  placed  it  in  his  pocket.  He 
stared  into  her  looking-glass,  as  if  he  hoped 
to  trace  the  outlines  of  that  beautiful  face 
which  it  had  so  often  reflected.  He  only 
saw  his  own  white  face,  which  seemed  to 
frighten  him  with  its  look  of  anguish ;  for 
he  started  and  turned  away.  We  went  into 
the  salon.  He  sat  on  her  favourite  chair. 
I  knelt  at  his  feet  and  stroked  his  trembling 
hand,  and  then  we  fell  a-talking  of  the  dear 
one,  as  people  talk  in  whispers  of  those 
they  have  loved  and  lost — those  whom  they 
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never  expect  to  see  on  earth,  but  hope  some 
bright  day  to  meet  where  there  is  no  more 
parting.  We  talked  of  her  wondrous  love, 
her  stern  sense  of  duty,  her  self-abnegation, 
her  loveliness  of  mind  and  body.  It  was  a 
consolation  to  talk  of  her.  My  father  said 
that  if  he  could  only  restore  her  to  her 
home  and  me,  he  would  be  contented  to 
leave  us  to  our  happiness,  and  go  forth 
himself  a  wanderer  again,  not  so  lonely  as 
before,  for  he  now  knew  that  he  had  two 
to  love  him,  though  it  must  be  at  a 
distance. 

In  my  excitement  I  had  forgotten  to 
acquaint  the  first  violin  with  my  mother's 
flight.  He  came  in  at  his  usual  hour,  as 
latterly  he  had  shared  our  meals.  He  was 
overwhelmed  at  the  news,  and  was  at  first 
inclined  to  be  angry  with  my  father,  whose 
appearance  on  the  scene  he  connected  with 
the  disappearance  of  his  adopted  daughter. 
As  an  Italian,  he  was  quite  incapable  of 
understanding  my  mother's  real  motive  for 
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leaving  her  home.  Selfish  in  his  old  age, 
he  accused  her  of  cruelty  in  deserting  him, 
and  was  anxious  that  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  for  tracing  her  and  bring- 
ing her  back. 

Lord  Glanmire,  who,  after  breaking  the 
news  to  my  father,  had  gone  at  once  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Polico^  now  joined  our  sad 
party.  He  brought  with  him  a  calming 
influence.  He  was  able  to  look  at  the 
whole  matter  dispassionately.  He  had  a 
right  to  give  his  opinion,  as  he  had  been 
the  means  of  bringing  my  father  and 
mother  together,  and  therefore  was  really 
the  cause  of  my  mother's  flight.  He  said 
that  he  had  formed  the  very  highest  esti- 
mate of  her  purity,  her  nobility  of  soul, 
and  her  strict  adherence  to  duty.  He  was 
not  so  surprised  at  her  flight  as  we  were, 
and  he  admired  and  respected  her  more  for 
the  course  she  had  taken.  He  thought  it 
an  exaggerated  course,  but  it  was  quite  on 
a  par  with  her  life  of  self-sacrifice.     If  he 
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had  foreseen  the  result,  he  would  have  been 
more  chary  of  interfering  in  an  affair  of  so 
delicate  a  nature.  He  felt  that  he  had  not 
been  wise  in  allowing  his  friend  to  come  to 
Florence  in  person.  It  would  have  been 
better  that  my  father  should  have  written 
before  he  made  his  appearance  at  the 
Palazzo   Castracane. 

He  had  authorized  the  police  to  offer  a 
large  reward  to  any  one  who  could  dis- 
cover her  hiding-place,  and  expected  every 
moment  to  hear  from  them  something 
about  her  departure  ;  that  is,  if  she  had 
left  her  home  in  a  public  carriage.  He, 
however,  advised  my  father  to  let  him 
withdraw  the  reward,  and  to  leave  the 
dear  lady  in  peace — at  all  events  for  the 
present.  It  was  clear  that  her  confessor 
knew  where  she  was  to  be  found.  He 
had  probably  assisted  in  her  flight,  and 
should  be  communicated  with  before  any 
further  steps  were  taken.  This  was  sensible 
advice,  and  commended  itself  to  my  father 
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and  myself,  but  not  to  Tagliano,  who  said 
that  the  priests  were  at  the  bottom  of  every 
domestic  trouble  in  Italy. 

This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the 
arrival  of  a  sergent  de  ville,  with  tlie  intel- 
ligence that  my  mother  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  railway  station  in  a  public  carriage 
in  time  for  the  3.45  a.m.  train,  and  that 
she  was  accompanied  by  a  3^oung  priest, 
who  had  taken  two  tickets  for  Leghorn. 

My  father  and  his  friend  went  off  at  once 
to  the  modest  residence  of  Padre  Anselmo, 
near  the  Bargello.  I  had  told  them  what  a 
dear  old  man  he  was,  and  how  my  mother 
loved  him  and  valued  his  spiritual  counsel ; 
how  he  had  known  her  since  her  earliest 
childhood,  and  had  been  her  confessor  and 
adviser  for  years.  Whatever  other  Italian 
priests  might  be,  I  vouched  for  the  integrity 
and  unselfish  piety  of  this  saintly  father. 
They  were  prepossessed  in  his  favour  from 
what  I  told  them,  and  returned  charmed 
with  his  simple  manners  and  kindly  words. 
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He  at  once  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  consulted  by  my  mother,  who  was  to 
him  as  a  daughter.  He  was  in  her  entire 
confidence.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know 
her  equal  for  genuine  piety  and  patience 
under  trial.  She  had  passed  through  the 
furnace,  and  had  come  out  refined  gold. 
Her  life  would  have  been  unendurable  had 
it  not  been  for  the  consolations  of  religion 
and  the  satisfaction  of  a  spotless  conscience. 
She  had  told  him  of  Sir  Lionel's  return, 
and  of  her  intense  longing  to  go  back  to 
the  father  of  her  child,  the  one  love  of  her 
life.  She  would  have  given  up  everything 
but  her  soul  to  have  become  again  the 
loving  wife  of  former  days.  She  implored 
the  good  father  to  say  that  the  continued 
cruelty  and  bad  conduct  of  her  first  husband 
absolved  her  from  the  oath  of  fidelity  she 
had  taken  when  all  but  a  child.  He  was 
obliged  to  tell  her  that  the  vow  was  as 
binding  as  ever,  and  that  not  even  the 
Church  could  break  it  for  her.    He  saw  that 
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her  love  for  her  child's  father  was  so  intense 
that  she  had  not  strength  to  resist  tempta- 
tion, except  by  flight.  He  had,  therefore, 
advised  her  to  fly,  and  had  sent  a  young 
friend  to  see  her  on  her  way.  He  knew 
her  place  of  retreat — had,  indeed,  selected  it 
for  her.  She  was  gone  on  a  mission  of 
mercy,  which  would  give  her  occupation 
and  enable  her  to  find  a  blessing  in  her 
new  life.  He  implored  my  father  to 
respect  the  wish  of  the  woman  who  loved 
him  so  tenderly,  and  to  leave  her  un- 
molested. If  he  tried  to  follow  her,  it 
would  render  her  life  miserable,  and  drive 
her  to  perpetual  unrest.  She  would  not 
return  to  him  as  loDg  as  her  first  husband 
was  alive.  Let  them  both  possess  their 
souls  in  patience,  and  who  knew  but  that 
they  would  reap  their  reward  in  this  life — 
they  would  certainly  in  the  world  to  come. 
God  was  very  gracious,  and  the  day  might 
not  be  very  distant  when  the  sweet  lady 
would  be  free — free  to  fly  to  the  arms  of  the 
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man  she  loved  so  truly  and  prayed  for  so 
fervently. 

Father  Anselmo  assured  my  father  that 
my  mother  would  feel  more  happy  if  he 
would  return  to  England  at  once,  and  take 
their  daughter  with  him.  My  father  pro- 
posed leaving  me  to  cheer  my  mother,  but 
this  the  old  priest  would  not  listen  to.  He 
said  that  my  mother  wished  my  father  to 
love  me  for  my  own  sake  as  well  as  hers, 
and  to  take  me  to  his  heart  and  home  in 
her  place. 

My  father  thanked  Padre  Anselmo 
warmly  for  his  love  for  his  wife,  and 
promised  to  be  guided  by  his  advice.  He 
begged,  however,  that  he  would  influence 
my  mother  to  return  to  her  Florentine 
home,  where  she  would  be  under  his  pro- 
tection and  that  of  her  adopted  father.  The 
old  man  said  that  he  would  settle  whatever 
was  the  best  for  her,  when  he  had  heard  of 
our  arrival  in  England.  He  was  more 
than  eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  could  not 
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hope  to  be  spared  much  longer  to  be  my 
mother's  spiritual  father,  but  he  had  a  pro- 
phetic feeling  that  he  would  live  to  see  her 
again  united  to  husband  and  child. 

My  father  paid  the  fine  for  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  my  engagement  at  the  San 
Carlo,  and  he  and  I  started  at  once  for 
England.  My  operatic  career  was  over. 
I  should  now  have  to  appear  on  a  very 
different  stage.  I  was  no  longer  a  prima 
donna,  but  a  grande  dame. 
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CHAPTER    Y. 


At  home  at  last !  A  fortnight  ago  I  was 
practically  fatherless.  Now  1  possessed 
the  full  love  of  both  parents,  and  returned 
their  love.  My  filial  heart  was  satisfied. 
But,  strange  as  was  this  delightful  revolu- 
tion in  our  family  relations,  it  seemed 
stranger  still  that  in  finding  a  father  I  had 
lost  a  mother. 

The  loss  was  greater  than  the  gain, 
but  it  had  compensations.  My  mother's 
character  was  re-established  in  my  father's 
eyes.  He  believed  in  her  purity  and 
nobility  of  soul,  as  I  did,  and  loved  her 
with  even  a  deeper  love  than  mine.     She 
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had  gone  into  voluntary  exile,  an  act  of 
heroic  virtue  which  must  bring  its  own 
reward,  if  not  in  this  world  in  the  next. 

These  thoughts  did  not  dry  my  tears  or 
heal  the  aching  of  my  heart,  as  I  bade 
adieu  to  my  mother's  Italian  home,  and  to 
her  dear  old  friend  and  master,  who  had 
become  my  friend  and  master,  too.  He 
parted  with  me  with  less  emotion  than  I 
expected,  but  I  saw  that  he  looked  on  our 
departure  as  the  signal  for  the  return  of 
his  adopted  daughter. 

We  left  Teresa  behind  to  take  care  of 
Tagliano,  hoping  that  her  mistress  would 
require  her  services  again  before  long. 

Lord  Glanmire's  pleasant  society  some- 
what relieved  the  long  monotonous  journey 
to  England,  which  seemed  longer  and  more 
monotonous  from  the  sorrow  in  the  hearts 
of  two  of  the  travellers.  Our  sad  faces 
were  in  harmony  with  the  black  clothes 
we  wore,  both  being  in  mourning — my 
father    for    his    mother,    I    for    my   great- 
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grandmother.  We  looked  like  mourners 
returning  from  the  funeral  of  some  one 
near  and  dear. 

We  stayed  in  Paris  for  a  few  days,  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  had  stayed  there 
three  years  before — to  replenish  my  ward- 
robe. My  father's  daughter  could  not 
arrive  with  only  a  couple  of  boxes.  To 
make  a  proper  appearance,  I  encumbered 
myself  with  a  score  of  cases. 

As  I  drove  up  the  long  avenue  of 
autumn  beeches,  which  greeted  me  with 
showers  of  gold,  I  did  not  feel  a  stranger. 
I  was  not  surprised  to  find  the  walls  of  the 
hall  were  ruddy  in  tint,  and  that  the  out- 
line of  the  roof  was  broken  with  many 
turrets.  The  curious  portico,  with  its 
carved  marble  columns,  and  the  long  flight 
of  steps  by  which  it  was  approached  were 
familiar,  so  I  thought ;  but  I  had  not  been 
on  the  terrace  since  I  was  a  baby  in  arms. 
I  was  not  two  years  old  when  I  was  carried 
to  my  Scotch  exile. 
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At  home  at  last !  After  weary  years  of 
banishment  I  was  again  in  the  home  of  my 
ancestors,  and  I  slept  under  the  roof  of  the 
house  where  I  was  born. 

It  was  a  princely  mansion,  was  Beech- 
over  Hall.  It  was  built  on  a  plateau, 
sheltered  on  the  north  by  a  wooded  hill. 
The  ground  fell  away  in  front  in  gentle 
slopes  of  lawn,  shaded  by  immemorial  trees, 
amongst  which  a  lake  of  many  acres 
gleamed  like  a  great  blue  eye.  The  lake 
was  much  above  the  level  of  the  plain 
below,  which,  seen  through  ]3eeps  in  the 
undulating  woods,  stretched  in  green  luxu- 
riance to  a  range  of  distant  hills  on  the 
blue  horizon.  All  the  nearer  landscape 
formed  the  home  park,  where  herds  of 
deer  were  grazing  amongst  the  yellow 
bracken. 

The  house  was  a  great  building.  If  the 
architecture  could  be  attributed  to  any 
style,  it  would  be  that  of  the  Italian 
renaissance ;  but  it  was  more  picturesque 
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than  architecturally  accurate.  It  was  built 
of  red  brick,  relieved  by  much  stonework 
in  window  mullions,  cornices,  columns,  and 
the  open  fretwork  of  a  parapet,  which  half 
concealed  the  attic  windows.  There  were 
only  two  stories  visible.  The  main  build- 
ing, a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  was 
flanked  by  wings  projecting  to  the  distance 
of  some  fifty  feet,  which  were  imposing 
from  their  size,  whilst  their  shadows  added 
much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  edifice. 
The  whole  building  was  rich  with  the 
mellow  tints  that  only  time  can  paint.  An 
artist's  eye  would  have  revelled  in  the 
harmonious  tones  of  the  old  brick  and  the 
lichens  which  had  crept  over  its  rough 
surface. 

Outside,  it  was  as  princely  a  house  as 
any  built  in  the  Jacobean  period.  Inside, 
it  was  more  princely  still.  The  entrance- 
hall  was  a  museum  of  art,  a  medley  of  rare 
objects,  tapestry,  armour,  Venetian  mirrors, 
screens  of  old  Spanish  leather  and  Japanese 
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lacquer,  and  buhl  tables.  Yet  there  was 
no  overcrowding.  There  was  a  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  was  in  its 
place  for  purposes  of  contrast  in  colour, 
shape,  and  size. 

My  eyes  wandered  round  the  vast  room, 
perplexed,  admiring,  now  resting  on  the 
warm-tinted  Flemish  tapestry,  now  on  the 
panelled  ceiling,  carved  and  gilded,  from 
the  centre  of  which  hung  a  huge  chandelier 
of  Italian  brass  work. 

Doors  led  from  the  hall  into  the  saloon, 
the  oak  dining-room,  the  library,  and  many 
smaller  rooms ;  and  at  the  back,  a  broad 
staircase,  with  carved  oak  banisters,  rose 
with  easy  steps  to  the  floor  above,  the 
front  portion  of  which  was  occupied  by  the 
long  picture  gallery. 

The  saloon  was  panelled  in  white  and 
gold,  each  panel  containing  a  painting  by 
Watteau.  The  ceiling  was  decorated  by 
Italian  artists  of  a  later  date,  and  repre- 
sented  a   summer    sky  alive  with  winged 
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Loves  showering  flowers  which  never  fell. 
Between  the  panels  the  walls  were  bright 
with  etageres  covered  with  rare  china,  where 
rose  du  Barri  and  hleu  du  roi  Sevres  shone 
like  gems  amongst  graceful  figures  from 
Dresden  and  Chelsea.  The  furniture  was 
old,  of  French  workmanship,  and  included 
specimens  of  Reisner's  ormolu  and  De 
Lunneville's  marquetrie.  Out  of  this  beau- 
tiful room  opened  a  suite  of  smaller  sitting- 
rooms,  the  yellow  drawing-room  being  the 
one  most  commonly  in  use. 

The  dining-room  was  wainscoted  with 
dark  oak,  where  the  magic  touch  of 
Grinling  Gibbon  had  wreathed  cornices 
and  door  entablatures  with  flowers. 

But  it  would  weary  the  reader  to  inflict 
upon  him  descriptions  of  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  art  treasures  in  Beechover  Hall,  the 
accumulation  of  generations  of  Dampiers, 
when  art  was  a  delight  and  not  a  mania, 
and  workmen  w^ere  not  only  artisans,  but 
artists,  and  possessed  heads  as  well  as 
hands. 
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It  took  me  weeks  of  daily  rounds  with 
the  housekeeper  to   look   at  every  object, 
and  to   hear   their   histories.     From    long 
experience  the  old  lady  was  monotonously 
glib,  and  thought  more  of  the  value  of  the 
work  than  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship. 
She  had  a  prodigious  memory,  and  could 
give  the  exact  dates  of  the  birth,  marriage, 
and  death  of  every  portrait  in  the  gallery 
— that  is,  if  she  was  allowed  to  start  at  the 
beginning  of  her  lesson.     She    knew  the 
various  celebrated  occupants  of  each  bed- 
room,   from    James    I.    to    Graribaldi,    and 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Emma  of  Tahiti.     She 
was   very  indignant  when  I    assured    her 
that  the  hall  was  not  in  existence  in  the 
reign  of  the  virgin  queen.     If  it  was  not 
the  bedroom,  it  was  the  bed,  she  declared, 
and   proved  it  to  her  own  satisfaction  by 
showing  me  a  miniature  of  Elizabeth   on 
the  mantelshelf,  and  E.  E.  scratched  on  a 
bedpost. 

I  was  delighted  with  everything  I  saw 
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and  heard  of  my  ancestral  home  and  of 
my  ancestors,  though  often  the  bitter 
thought  arose  in  my  mind  that  I  was  not 
the  legal  heir  to  the  one  or  the  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  others. 

It  was  wonderful  how  easily  I  adapted 
myself  to  my  new  position.  Perhaps  my 
theatrical  training  helped  me  to  play  my 
part  of  great  lady.  Having  walked  the 
stage  as  a  queen,  I  was  able  to  look 
dignified  as  mistress  of  a  large  establish- 
ment. But  what  a  change  it  was  for  me, 
accustomed  to  the  smallest  households,  and 
to  wait  on  myself  and  others  ! 

I  received  my  visitors  with  courtesy  and 
composure,  from  the  lord-lieutenant  and 
her  ladyship,  arriving  in  their  barouche 
with  outriders,  to  the  neighbouring  parsons 
and  their  wives,  driving  up  in  their  pony- 
carriages. 

My  father  told  me  that  my  beauty  and 
good  manners  were  the  talk  of  the  county. 
I  was  glad  that  he  was  pleased. 

VOL.    III.  G 
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I  had  every  thing  that  wealth  and  a 
father's  kindness  could  give  me ;  but  I 
wanted  something  more.  I  pined  for  my 
mother's  company.  I  felt  that  I  was 
occupying  her  place.  In  more  than  one 
way  I  was  in  a  false  position. 


(     88     ) 


CHAPTER   YI. 

THE    LONG    GALLERY. 

The  long  gallery  had  a  strange  fascination 
for  me.  It  was  there  I  could  make 
acquaintance  with  generations  of  Dampiers 
— at  least,  with  their  physiognomies.  It 
became  a  matter  of  intense  interest  to  trace 
a  family  likeness  from  one  to  another, 
and  this  was  not  difficult  with  us.  The 
Dampiers  had  a  notable  mark  of  distinction. 
A  cleft  in  the  chin  was  repeated  from 
father  to  son  through  the  centuries  of 
portraiture  on  the  gallery  walls. 

I  was  a  thorough  Dampier,  every  one 
said,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  I  had 
inherited  the  family  chin.     Fortunately,  for 
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my  good  looks,  the  cleft  was  little  more 
than  a  dimple.  I  could  not  see  my  father's 
chin,  but  he  told  me  that  his  mark  was  so 
developed  that  he  wore  a  beard  to  hide  the 
disfigurement.  He  used  laughingly  to  say 
that  a  cloven  chin  was  not  quite  so  bad  as 
the  cloven  foot. 

I  spent  hours  in  the  gallery.  It  was  the 
most  unfrequented  place  in  the  house,  and 
I  used  to  retire  there  for  quiet  to  think 
of  my  loved  ones,  my  mother  and  my 
fiance.  The  love  for  both  was  stronger 
than  ever  in  my  heart,  and  both  seemed 
separated  from  me  by  a  wide  gulf. 

My  mother  wrote  to  me  constantly. 
She  had  returned  to  Florence  and  her 
home,  suddenly  recalled  by  the  alarming 
illness  of  her  adopted  father,  who  had  been 
stricken  with  paralysis,  and  required  her 
constant  attendance.  His  strength  had 
failed,  and  with  it  his  memory.  He  had 
lost  all  recollection  of  recent  events,  and 
his  mind  appeared  to  have  gone  back  to 
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the  days  when  my  mother  was  a  child. 
His  one  delight  was  to  give  her  singing 
lessons,  and  she  humoured  his  fancy  by 
going  through  the  simplest  exercises  of  a 
beginner  to  his  feeble  accompaniment. 
Dear  mother,  always  self-sacrificing,  always 
thinking  of  others  before  herself !  What  a 
contrast  to  the  selfish,  ignoble  wretch  who 
stood  between  her  and  happiness ! 

Bah  !  I  had  no  patience  when  I  thought 
of  the  man  who  had  lived  upon  the  woman  <|j|bi 
he  had  deserted.  I  compared  the  drunken 
American  bully,  the  miserable  convict, 
who  now  was  keeping  my  mother  from 
her  English  home  with  the  Englishman 
who  loved  and  honoured  her,  and  was 
the  father  of  her  child.  I  compared  the 
grovelling  look  of  the  one  with  the  proud 
bearing  of  the  other,  the  dull,  bleared  eyes 
with  the  eagle  look,  the  bloated  face  with 
the  refined  features. 

If  to  wish  the  wretch   out  of  the  way 
was    murder,   I   was    a    murderess.     But 
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could  it  be  a  crime  to  desire  the  removal  of 
the  one  obstacle  to  the  happiness  of  a 
father  and  mother,  when  the  obstacle  was 
so  vile  and  worthless  ?  I  had  one  comfort ; 
I  thought  that,  with  his  broken  constitution, 
he  could  not  long  support  the  hard  life  of 
a  convict. 

My  frowns  turned  to  smiles  when  my 
mind  wandered  off  to  my  own  true  love. 
He  and  I  were  in  constant  correspondence. 
I  had  not  confided  my  engagement  to  my 
father.  I  had  told  him  of  my  happy  New 
Forest  days,  and  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Annesley  and  her  son,  but  I  could  get  no 
further;  for  I  felt  that  my  father  would 
object  to  my  marriage  with  a  poor  man, 
and,  with  his  exaggerated  ideas  of  the 
position  of  the  Dampiers,  would  think  an 
artist  not  a  fitting  husband  for  his 
daughter.  Besides,  he  was  not  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  Mrs.  Annesley.  He 
had  seen  her  once  or  twice  in  his  mother's 
company,  and  thought  her  common-looking. 
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stiff,    and    puritanical.     I    grew    warm   in 
defending  her  as  a  sweet  Christian  lady. 
My  father  asked  me  what  opportunity  I 
had  had  of  judging  what  an  English  lady 
was    like.     I   retorted   that  that    was   his 
fault ;    upon    which   he    kissed '  my   anger 
away,  and  told  me  that  he  did  not  wish 
my  manners   improved.      I   had   the   last 
word,  by  saying  that  if  I  was  like  a  lady,  it 
was  frona,.tr3' ing,  to  copy  Mrs.  Annesley. 

I  had  i)een.  spending  a  quiet  hour  with 
my  silent  forefathers,  getting  their  features 
to  speak  to  me,  as  they  had  no  tongues.  I 
had  been  feeling  with  my  fingers  the  dents 
on  the  armour  of  Roger  de  Dampiere,  and 
thinking  how  long  ago  they  had  been 
made  by  arrows  shot  at  Agincourt.  I  had 
been  wondering  if  the  cloven  chin  was  not 
exaggerated  by  the  painter  of  Gaston  de 
Dampiere's  portrait,  and  thinking  that  his 
hanging  sleeves  and  elongated  shoes,  like 
prize  beet-roots,  were  not  well  suited  for 
warfare;    and    yet    he    had   followed    the 
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fortunes  of  Margaret  of  Anjoii  till  he  fell 
at  Tewkesbury.  Next  to  liim  hung  his 
wife's  portrait,  Dame  Bertha,  with  a 
Lancaster  rose  in  her  hand.  The  rose 
had  many  thorns  for  her,  poor  soul !  I 
traced  the  family  chin  in  their  son  and  heir, 
who  had  fled  over  the  seas,  and  returned 
with  Richmond  to  die  on  Bosworth  Field. 

Here  was  Robert  de  Dampiere,  with  a 
jewelled  cap  and  feathers,  who  must  have 
been  with  Henry  YIII.  at  Calais  ;  for,  on  a 
scroll  above  some  tents  in  the  background 
was  inscribed,  "  Ye  fielde  of  ye  clothe  of 
gold."  There  was  no  mistaking  good 
Queen  Bess,  with  her  red  hair  and  jewelled 
ruif.  She  passed  a  night  at  the  old  hall 
on  her  way  from  Kenil worth,  and  knighted 
Jasper  de  Dampiere  in  payment  for  her 
board  and  lodging.  Ralph  was  a  sailor,  a 
comrade  of  Raleigh  ;  and  Philip  a  soldier, 
who  fought  in  every  battle  from  Edgehill 
to  Naseby.  Lionel,  one  of  Marlborough's 
colonels,  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles 
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Edward,  victorious  with  him  at  Preston- 
pans,  and  dying  for  him  at  Culloden. 

As  my  ancestors  became  more  modernized 
in  costmne,  they  lost  much  of  their  interest 
in  my  eyes.  Their  portraits  were  most 
artistic,  but  they  lost  their  individualities 
as  Dampiers,  and  became  Gainsboroughs, 
Reynoldses,  and  Lawrences.  The  ladies 
were  mostly  beautiful,  with  complexions  of 
milk  and  roses.  I  thought  they  looked 
contemptuously  at  me,  whilst  their  pig- 
tailed,  knee-breeched,  buckle-shoed  relations 
cocked  not  only  their  hats,  but  their  eyes 
at  me. 

How  I  wished  that  I  could  have  claimed 
them  as  my  legal  ancestors  ;  for  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  find  a  set  of  ladies  more 
lovely,  or  of  men  more  gallant  in  battle  or 
gallant  at  court.  Their  blood  was  flowing 
in  my  veins.  I  had  inherited  their  good 
looks,  and  the  family  mark  was  printed  on 
my  chin.  But  I  was  not  a  Dampier.  I 
was   a  JiUa  nidlius,   an    illegitimate   child, 
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only  acknowledged  in  my  father's  house  by 
courtesy. 

With  a  sore  heart  I  sat  down  on  a  seat, 
and  leaned  my  arms  on  a  table  with  a  glass 
top,  containing  miniatures,  orders,  medals, 
and  other  family  relics.  I  hid  my  face  in 
my  hands.  Was  ever  a  girl  so  cruelly 
used  by  Fate  ?  I  was  possessed  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Dampiers,  their  pride,  their 
sense  of  honour,  but  without  a  birthright. 
My  name  could  never  appear  in  the  family 
Bible,  where  for  generations  every  member 
of  the  family  had  been  entered,  with  the 
date  of  the  birth,  marriage,  and  death  of 
each. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  loss  of  fortune 
that  troubled  me  as  the  loss  of  name.  I 
knew  from  Lord  Glanmire  that  the  pro- 
perty was  not  entailed  in  the  male  line, 
but  on  lawful  issue.  I  was  not  lawful 
issue,  so  that  the  property,  which  would 
have  been  mine  had  I  been  legitimate, 
would  pass  to  another.     No  Act  of  Parlia- 
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ment  could  alter  the  fact  that  I  was  not 
heiress  to  the  Dampier  estates.  I  might 
be  received  by  the  country  as  my  father's 
daughter,  and,  as  such,  be  courted  and 
made  much  of ;  but  when  I  was  no  longer 
mistress  of  Beechover  Hall,  no  longer  had 
my  dear  father  to  lend  me  his  name  and 
give  me  a  position,  w^ould  they  receive  me 
as  a  Dampier  ? 

My  father  would,  of  course,  make  some 
provision  for  me ;  but  no  provision,  how- 
ever ample,  could  make  up  to  me  for  the 
loss  of  my  birthright.  It  was  this  that 
galled  me  to  the  quick.  I  almost  wished 
that  I  had  never  awaked  from  the  sleep 
in  the  ocean  cave  or  been  rescued  from 
the  snow  at  Lady  Elsie's  Bower.  On  both 
occasions  death  would  have  come  peace- 
fully, by  the  sounding  sea  or  on  the  wind- 
swept moor.  I  should  have  been  s]3ared 
many  a  trouble,  amongst  them  the  great 
trouble  that  was  now  weighing  me  down. 

It  was    a   hard  lot    to    bear,   and,   as  I 
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thouglit  of  it,  the  tears  came  welling  in 
my  eyes,  and  trickled  down  my  cheeks, 
drop,  drop,  drop,  on  tlie  cold  glass,  through 
which  I  looked  at  the  Zincke  enamels  and 
the  Cosway  miniatures  of  some  members 
of  my  family,  alas  !   not  really  mine. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  child  ?  "  cried 
my  father,  gently  laying  a  hand  upon  my 
shoulder.     "  What  are  you  crying  about  ?  " 

I  had  been  too  absorbed  in  my  bitter 
thoughts  to  hear  his  footsteps,  and  looked 
up,  startled,  with  a  tear-stained  face. 

"  I  was  only  silly,"  I  answered,  with  an 
attempt  at  a  smile.  "  I  was  crying  for 
nothing." 

"  Tears  do  not  come  without  a  cause, 
Nellie.  Tell  me,  are  you  not  happy  with 
your  father  ?  " 

*'  Yery  happy.  Of  course  I  should  be 
happier  if  mother  were  with  us." 

"  You  are  pining  for  her  ?  " 

"  She  was  not  in  my  thoughts  just  now 
— at  least,  not  directly." 
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"  Come,  my  child,  give  me  your  con- 
fidence.    Am  I  not  your  father  ?  " 

"  Yes,"    I    answered,    as  I   kissed    him  ; 
"  but  you  cannot  help  me  in  my  trouble." 
"  Try  me,  only  try  me,  Nellie." 
"  You  cannot  make  me  your  daughter." 
"  You  are  my  own  dear  child." 
"  Not  legally.     I  am  not  a  Dampier." 
"  What   has    put    this    idea    into    your 
head  ?     Has  any  one  been  rude  to  you  ?  " 

"  No  one,  father.  I  have  been  spending 
a  quiet  hour  with  your  ancestors,  and  they 
repudiate  me." 

"  Silly  child !  You  must  be  ill,  or 
hysterical." 

''  Not  a  bit,  dear  father.  I  have  been 
communing  with  these  dumb  Dam|)iers  on 
all  their  noble  deeds,  their  bravery,  their 
loyalty,  their  integrity." 

"  And,  pray,  what  did  they  say  to  you  ?  " 

"  That  I  was  not  one  of  them,  and  never 

could   be.     They   said  that   they   did    not 

acknowledge   Dampier   chins  not  born   in 
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wedlock  ;  so  I  have  had  a  good  cry.  It 
is  enough  to  break  a  girl's  heart ;  is  it  not, 
father  ?  " 

"  And  a  man's  heart,  too,  my  Nellie. 
But,  cheer  up,  there's  a  dear  child.  You 
shall  never  leave  the  old  home." 

"  Not  as  long  as  you  are  here,  father ; 
but  the  day  must  come  when  I  shall  be 
driven  away  from  Beechover." 

"  Never,  child,  never  !  Don't  worry 
yourself  about  the  future.  I  have  thought 
of  all  this.  I  have  made  arrangements  that 
this  house  shall  always  be  your  home." 

"  I  would  never  stay  as  a  dependent, 
and  that  is  the  only  position  in  which  I 
could  stay." 

"  You  shall  stay  as  its  mistress — as  you 
are  to-day." 

"  You  are  making  fun  of  me,  father !  " 

"  I  am  doing  no  such  thing,  Nellie.  I 
am  speaking  plain,  sober  sense.  Your  reign 
at  Beechover  will  only  end  when  Queen 
Eleanor  dies  or  abdicates." 
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"  I  thoTiglit  the  place  was  entailed  ?  " 
"  So  it  is  ;  but  I  can  make  you  a  chattel." 
I   did   not  understand  what  my  father 

was  driving  at.     It  was  not  long  before  I 

found  out. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

AN    ESTHETIC    SUITOR. 

My  English  grandmother  had  died  in  the 
spring,  my  Italian  great-grandmother  in 
July.  We  returned  to  Beechover  in  Sep- 
tember. For  the  next  three  months  we 
saw  no  society,  except  in  receiving  and 
returning  visits. 

Just  before  Christmas  my  father  filled 
the  house  with  a  large  party  of  relatives, 
all  strangers,  of  coarse,  to  me.  There  were 
Dampiers,  Claytons,  Dunbars,  and  Gordons 
to  the  number  of  nearly  thirty.  The  old 
walls  rang  with  young  voices  and  merry 
laughter.  I  soon  became  intimate  with 
cousins,  male  and  female,  and  had  no  reason 
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to  complain  of  being  slighted  by  any  of 
them.  They  did  not  treat  me  otherwise 
than  as  a  legitimate  connection,  but  they 
could  hardly  have  done  so  in  my  father's 
house,  where  they  were  guests  and  I  was 
mistress.  We  walked,  rode,  drove,  and 
skated  together.  I  was  the  leader  in  every 
amusement,  and  should  have  felt  almost 
happy  with  such  pleasant  companions  had 
it  not  been  for  the  haunting  thought  that 
one  day  they  might  disown  me  as  their 
relative.  There  were  no  first  cousins  amongst 
them,  as  my  father  was  an  only  child. 

I  sang  every  evening,  and  was  able  to 
hold  the  whole  party  spellbound.  I  did 
my  best  to  please  them,  and  did  not  find  it 
difiScult.  Of  course,  my  musical  education 
and  operatic  career  were  discussed  amongst 
them.  Some  of  the  girls  began  to  question 
me  as  to  my  theatrical  experiences.  I  did 
not  object  to  answer  them,  though  I  found 
it  difficult  to  avoid  bringing  in  my  mother's 
name,  which  naturally  excited  their  curiosity. 

TOL.    III.  H 
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**Is  your  mother  living?"  asked  one 
cousin. 

"  I  never  knew  you  had  a  mother/'  said 
another. 

"You  thought  I  grew,  like  celery  and 
asparagus,"  I  remarked,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Do  tell  us  about  your  mother,"  cried  a 
blue-eyed  girl  of  fifteen.  "  Is  she  as  beau- 
tiful as  you  are,  Cousin  Nellie  ? " 

"  Far  more  beautiful,"  I  replied. 

"Are  you  like  her?  No;  you  cannot 
be.  You  are  a  thorough  Dampier,  chin 
and  all." 

"  She  is  dark,  and  I  am  fair." 

"  Why  is  your  mother  not  here  ?  "  asked 
inquisitive  fifteen  years. 

"  Hush  !  "  whispered  an  elder  cousin. 
"  You  must  not  ask  about  her  mother  ;  she 
is  not  a  good  woman." 

"  Not  a  good  woman  !  "  I  cried,  having 
overheard  the  whisper,  whispers  often  being 
more  audible  than  outspoken  language. 
"  Did  I  hear  you  say  that  my  mother  was 
not  good  ?  " 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Nellie,"  my  cousin 
answered,  blushing  scarlet ;  "  I  did  not 
think  you  would  hear  me.  I  wanted  to 
prevent  Mabel  asking  embarrassing  ques- 
tions." 

"  I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean  me  to 
hear,  or  to  hurt  me.  You  are  welcome  to 
ask  any  question  you  like  about  my  dear 
mother.  She  is  a  lady  of  rank  on  her 
mother's  side,  and,  on  her  father's,  as  well 
born  as  any  of  you.  She  is  as  good  as  she 
is  beautiful.  There  is  not  such  another 
pure  and  noble  woman  on  the  earth." 

"  Then,  why  is  she  not  here  ? "  asked 
Miss  Inquisitive. 

"Because  she  is  too  true  to  what  she 
thinks  her  duty.  You  don't  seem  to  know 
her  sad  story." 

"  No  ;  do  tell  us  all  about  her ; "  and 
their  necks  were  stretched  out  to  listen  to 
my  words. 

"  My  mother  married  my  father  in 
Florence,  thinking  that  she  was  a  widow. 
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But  her  first  husband,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  drowned,  came  back ;  and,  as 
long  as  he  lives,  she  will  never  return  to 
Beechover." 

"  If  her  husband  dies,  she  would  have  to 
be  married  to  Sir  Lionel  again  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  I  answered. 

"  What  a  funny  idea ! "  cried  Miss 
Inquisitive.  "  Fancy  being  married  twice 
to  the  same  gentleman  !  " 

"  A  very  painful  idea,"  I  said. 

"  Then  your  mother  was  never  really 
legally  married.  That  is  why  you  are  not 
heiress  to  Beechover.  It  goes  to  Cousin 
Charlie,  they  say,"  observed  Lillie  Dun- 
bar. 

"  To  Cousin  Charhe  ?  "  I  said. 

"To  his  father  first,  of  course;  but 
Charlie  Dampier  is  always  talked  of  as  the 
heir." 

"  Now  I  understand  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Understand  what  ?  "  asked  fifteen  years. 

"  A   good   many  things  which  puzzled 
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me.  Never  mind  what  they  are.  Come 
to  the  billiard-room.  It  rains  too  hard  to 
think  of  going  out.  The  men  will  be 
grumbling  if  we  leave  them  all  the  morning 
to  themselves.  Come  along  ;  pool  indoors 
is  better  than  puddles  outside." 

Yes ;  I  understood  now  a  great  many 
things. 

Charlie  Dampier  was  the  son  of  Colonel 
Philip  Dampier.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
had  been  exceptionally  kind  to  me  since 
their  arrival.  Mrs.  Dampier  had  come  for- 
ward to  help  me  in  many  little  household 
difficulties,  offering  advice  and  assistance 
so  pleasantly  that  I  accepted  them  grate- 
fully. I  had  observed  that  both  husband 
and  wife  watched  me,  and  I  fancied  that  I 
had  seen  signals  of  communication  between 
them  when  I  was  called  upon  to  come  for- 
ward in  any  way  as  mistress  of  the  house. 
They  were  signals  of  approval,  I  thought, 
and  I  wondered  why  my  conduct  was  a 
matter  of  interest  to  them.     My  father  and 
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Colonel  Dampier  were  constantly  deep  in 
conversation,  and  I  fancied,  by  the  way 
their  eyes  followed  me,  that  they  were 
talking  about  me.  1  now  understood  how 
I  was  connected  with  their  conversation. 

Charlie  Dampier  was  anything  but  my 
favourite  amongst  the  cousins.  The  twins, 
Duncan  and  Maxwell  Dunbar,  had  the  first 
place  in  my  good  graces.  They  were  fine, 
manly  fellows,  over  six  feet  high,  fond  of 
sport,  perhaps  too  devoted  to  dogs  and 
horses,  and  grooms  and  keepers  ;  but  I  liked 
their  hearty  manners  and  bright  open 
faces.  They  were  full  of  boisterous  fun, 
and  kept  us  all  alive  with  their  wild 
spirits.  They  were  a  little  too  fond  of 
practical  jokes,  and  too  given  to  chaff  for 
my  tastes  ;  but  I  could  not  help  joining  in 
the  laughter  they  created.  Charlie  Dampier 
was  their  chief  butt.  For  his  parents' 
sake,  I  generally  took  his  part  against  his 
tormentors.  Inwardly,  I  joined  heartily 
in  the  fun  they  made  of  the  little  man. 
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Charlie  Dampier  was  very  small,  but 
beautifully  made.  His  feet  and  hands 
would  have  called  for  admiration  had  they 
belonged  to  a  young  lady  ;  the  hands  were 
white  and  pink,  and  delicately  shaped ;  the 
fingers  were  covered  with  gold  band  rings, 
set  with  large  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
emeralds.  His  hair  was  crisply  curled, 
and  parted  in  the  middle.  His  forehead 
was  low  and  somewhat  retreating.  Other- 
wise his  features  were  good,  especially  his 
eyes,  which  were  large,  dark  blue,  and 
dreamy.  I  have  heard  of  pocket  Yenuses ; 
Charlie  was  a  pocket  Apollo. 

His  dress  was  a  little  too  much  in  the 
fashion,  well  cut,  and  evidently  the  work 
of  a  tailor  of  repute.  His  suits  were  end- 
less, and,  with  the  help  of  his  valet  (it 
should  have  been  a  lady's  maid),  he  dressed 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  seldom  appearing 
twice  in  the  same  costume.  His  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  were  very  conspicuous,  of 
the   finest   cambric,  with  a  large  coat   of 
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arms  embroidered  in  one  of  tlie  corners. 
He  was  about  as  pretty  and  well  got-up  a 
little  man  as  one  would  care  to  see — a  man 
to  be  kept  in  a  glass  case,  or  a  diminutive 
tailor's  block,  fit  for  a  window  in  Eegent 
Street. 

Charlie  Dampier  was  evidently  a  mis- 
take. He  must  have  been  cut  out  for  a 
girl,  and  altered  in  the  making-up.  He 
was  only  a  man  by  courtesy.  He  played  a 
little  on  the  piano  to  show  off  his  lovely 
little  hands,  which  could  not  stretch  an 
octave.  He  displayed  more  fingers  than 
fingering,  more  airs  than  melody.  With  a 
great  deal  of  pressing,  he  would  sing  a 
French  chanson  with  a  small,  sweet  voice. 
He  might  have  been  a  schoolgirl  in 
breeches,  had  it  not  been  for  a  delicious 
little  moustache  curled  with  the  aid  of 
pommade  Hongroise,  and  a  small  imperial, 
worn,  I  supposed,  to  cover  the  Dampier 
cleft  in  the  chin. 

He  was  fond  of  art.     He  knew  a  great 
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deal  about  old  lace,  distinguishing  without 
difficulty  between  the  varieties  of  Pointes, 
and  criticising  the  rival  beauties  of  Mechlin 
and  Yalenciennes.  He  was  a  real  judge  of 
china,  and  could  discern  by  touch  between 
soft  and  hard  paste.  He  loved  the  delicacy 
of  vieux  Saxe  and  the  rich  colouring  of 
Sevres,  but  he  adored  blue  Nankin.  He 
had  the  capability  of  living  up  to  a  teapot. 
He  had  also  some  idea  of  drawing,  and 
could  paint  creditably  on  satin. 

Charlie's  parents  were  evidently  proud 
of  their  offspring,  their  multum  in  parvo. 
He  was  their  only  child,  and  the  heir  to 
the  Dampier  entailed  estates.  Both  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Dampier  were  full-grown  speci- 
mens of  humanity,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  account  for  the  strange  falling-off  in 
physique  in  their  son.  The  colonel  had  a 
deep  rough  voice,  and  his  look  and  bearing 
were  military.  His  wife  was  a  thoroughly 
practical  woman,  with  a  head  upon  her 
shoulders.       But,    strange    to    say,    both 
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parents  seemed  to  lose  their  individuality 
in  the  presence  of  their  son,  whom  they 
looked  up  to  as  a  superior  being,  and  a 
model  of  manly  beauty  and  talent.  If  they 
did  not,  they  were  excellent  actors.  They 
indulged  every  whim  of  their  little  son, 
and  were  patronized  by  him  in  return. 

I  tried  to  repay  Mrs.  Dampier's  kind- 
ness by  listening  without  yawning  to  her 
panegyrics  of  her  Charlie,  which  were 
echoed  in  a  deeper  voice,  but  with  as  much 
enthusiasm,  by  her  husband. 

To  my  surprise,  my  father  showed  great 
attention  to  his  heir,  and  spoke  of  him  in 
terms  of  exaggerated  praise.  He  was  a 
good  son,  so  domestic,  so  artistic,  so — 
everything  that  a  young  man  ought  to  be. 
I  did  not  like  to  contradict  my  father,  and 
therefore  held  my  tongue ;  but  I  could  not 
help  smiling  when  I  heard  Charlie's  voice 
in  the  next  room,  singing,  "  Si  j'etais  reine 
du  beau  pays  de  France." 

It  was  not,  however,  till  my  conversation 
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with  my  girl  cousins  that  I  began  to  smell 
a  rat.  Could  it  be  possible  that  my  father 
wanted  me  to  fall  in  love  with  Charlie 
Dampier,  eye-glass  and  all  ? 

When  I  found  myself  alone,  I  went  off 
into  a  fit  of  nnextinguishable  laughter. 
Fancy  my  singing  a  matrimonial  duet  with 
this  masculine  soprano,  nursing  teapots, 
fingering  old  lace,  painting  Christmas 
cards,  tootling  to  the  piano,  coddling  white 
hands  with  cosmetics,  dressing  and  un- 
dressing !  Oh  dear,  what  a  delightful 
married  life  ! 

At  the  same  time,  the  advantages  of  such 
a  marriage  were  patent.  There  would  be 
no  more  talk  of  my  illegitimacy.  I  could 
now  understand  what  my  father  meant  by 
saying  that  he  had  made  arrangements 
which  would  secure  my  permanent  position 
as  mistress  of  the  ancestral  home.  The 
unentailed  property  would  not  be  separated 
from  the  entailed.  The  entire  Dampier 
fortune  would  go  with  the  baronetcy.    The 
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arrangement  was  delightful  for  every  one 
except  myself.  The  heir  would  have  plenty 
of  money  to  keep  up  Beechover  in  the  old 
Dampier  style,  and  I  should  be  provided 
for  without  impoverishing  the  baronetcy. 
I  understood  now  what  my  father  meant 
by  saying  that  he  would  make  me  a  chattel. 

I  did  not  wish  to  be  a  chattel,  if  that 
gave  me  to  Charlie  Dampier  as  a  wife ! 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  my  father  and 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dampier  had  settled  the 
matter  amongst  themselves.  I  was  to  fall 
in  love  with  Cupidon. 

Surely  my  father  would  not  press  the 
marriage  when  I  pointed  out  the  ludicrous 
side  of  the  question,  and  asked  if  he  would 
really  sacrifice  his  daughter  to  such  an 
apology  for  a  man  ?  The  idea  was  so 
comical  that  I  broke  out  again  into  a 
ringing  laugh. 

I  was  sitting  alone  in  the  white  drawing- 
room.  I  had  a  cold,  and  Mrs.  Dampier 
had   persuaded   me   to  nurse  it.     All  the 
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young  people  had  gone  to  a  distant  meet 
of  the  fox-hounds.  ^Irs.  Dampier  had 
insisted  on  keeping  me  company,  as  my 
cold  was  too  severe  to  allow  me  to  ride  or 
drive.  We  talked  and  worked  together 
very  amicably  for  an  hour,  when  she  said 
she  must  run  upstairs  and  fetch  some  silks 
for  her  embroidery. 

Left  to  myself,  my  thoughts  wandered  off 
from  the  mother  to  the  son,  and  the  idea  of 
my  becoming  his  wife  sent  me  again  into 
a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at,  Cousin 
Nellie  ?  " 

I  looked  up,  and  saw  Charlie  at  the  door. 
The  light  fell  on  his  eye-glass,  giving  him 
the  effect  of  a  cy clops. 

"  I  thought  every  one  was  out,  except 
your  mother  and  myself." 

"  I  was  afraid  the  cold  wind  would  make 
my  nose  red,  so  I  stayed  indoors.  I  have 
spent  a  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  morn- 
ing with  your  old  china.  It  is  too  beauti- 
ful, too  elevating !  " 
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"  You  will  be  able  some  day  to  elevate 
yourself  to  your  heart's  content  with  ecstatic 
contemplation  of  all  the  pots  and  pans  in 
the  Hall." 

"  Oh,  Cousin  Nellie,  do  not  speak  so 
slightingly  of  such  precious  and  sacred 
things  as  porcelain  !  I  have  gazed  my  soul 
out  at  that  Nankin  vase  in  the  next  room." 

"  Then  gaze  your  soul  in  again  by  look- 
ing at  that  Chelsea  shepherdess.  Isn't  she 
beautiful,  with  her  pinched-up  face  and 
ruddled  cheeks  ?  What  a  consolation  it 
must  be  for  you  to  think  that  she  will  be 
thine  some  day." 

"  What  are  you  driving  at  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  know  that  you  are  heir  to 
everything  here — park,  hall,  and  all  its 
contents,  that  blue  pot  included,  about 
which  you  have  been  raving." 

"  I  suppose  I  am  the  heir — at  least,  they 
say  you  are  not  the  heiress.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  great  privilege  to  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  genuine  hnc-a-brac.     But  I 
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came  in  to  talk  to  you  about  an  important 
matter." 

"  Can  there  be  anything  more  important 
than  blue  china  with  six  marks  ?  "  I  cried, 
feeling  a  proposal  imminent. 

"  Well,  perhaps  not.  But  what  I  wish  to 
discuss  will  be  of  more  interest  to  you." 

"  You  excite  my  curiosity  to  fever  heat." 

"  I  am  going  to  paint  you  a  fan,  Cousin 
Nellie,  and  I  wish  to  consult  you  about  the 
colour  of  the  satin.  Would  you  prefer  blue, 
or  pink,  or  virgin  white  ?  " 

"  How  kind  of  you,  Charlie  !  I  think  I 
must  leave  the  choice  of  colour  to  you,  as 
it  depends  so  much  on  the  flowers  you 
paint." 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  a  floral  design. 
The  fan  is  to  be  a  work  of  real  art.  Here 
is  the  sketch  just  washed  in." 

It  really  was  not  bad.  A  little  lady 
cupid  was  reclining  on  a  cloud  whilst  she 
touched  the  strings  of  a  golden  lyre.  A 
winged  boy  was   offering   her   a   pair   of 
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white   pigeons,    held   in    a   leash   of  blue 
ribbon. 

"■  How  pretty  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Whpre 
did  you  get  the  idea  of  the  design  ?  " 

'^  Out  of  my  own  brain.  It  cost  me  a 
vast  amount  of  thought.  I  sat  with  a 
Sevres  plate  pressed  to  my  brow  for  inspira- 
tion.    At  last  I  hit  it." 

"  Hit  the  plate  ?  I  hope  you  did  not 
crack  it." 

"  That  would  indeed  have  been  an  irre- 
parable misfortune.  No ;  I  mean  that  I  hit 
on  the  idea  of  this  chaste  design  by  some 
mental  process  connected  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  plate  to  the  regions  of  thought." 

"  If  you  did  not  crack  the  plate,  perhaps 
the  plate  cracked  your  brain.  The  effort 
of  thought  must  have  been  pyramidal." 

"•  You  may  chaff  me.  I  can  bear  any 
amount  from  you.  But  it  really  was  a  great 
mental  exertion.  I  wanted  the  design  to 
be  symbolically  suggestive." 

"  Of  what  ?  "  I  asked,  innocently. 
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"  Of  ourselves.  That  is  you  with  the 
musical  instrument ;  I  am  the  little  fellow 
with  the  doves." 

This'^^as  really  too  much  for  my  risible 
muscles  !  To  think  that  these  two  little 
cupids  in  such  very  summer  clothing  repre- 
sented my  cousin  and  myself!  I  grew 
scarlet,  not  with  blushes,  but  with  the 
struggle  to  suppress  my  laughter. 

"  They  are  only  children  ;  you  need  not 
be  shocked.  Cousin  Nellie.  There  is  no 
indelicacy  in  my  design.  The  lyre  indicates 
your  musical  talents,  your  celebrity  on  the 
lyric  stage — lyre  and  lyric.  Do  you  catch 
the  idea  ?  I  am  offering  you  a  pair  of 
doves." 

"  I  should  have  preferred  a  pair  of 
gloves." 

"  But  they  would  not  have  conveyed  any 
hidden  meaning." 

"'  And,  pray,  what  do  your  doves 
signify  ?  " 

"  Matrimony !       I      am      offering      you 

VOL.    III.  1 
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marriage.  You  know,  Nellie,  that  you  are 
destined  to  be  my  bride." 

"  I  know  no  sucb  thing,"  I  exclaimed, 
hot  with  anger.  "  Why,  Cousin  Charlie,  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  marrying  that 
Chinese  mandarin  on  the  chimney-piece  as 
you." 

"  Not  marry  me  !     It's  all  settled." 

"  By  whom  ?  " 

"  Sir  Lionel  and  my  father  think  it  will 
be  a  good  thing  to  keep  the  Dampier  pro- 
perty together,  so  we  are  to  be  joined  in 
holy  wedlock." 

"  Are  we  ?  "  I  said  satirically. 

"  Yes.  I  am  the  heir  to  the  baronetcy 
and  the  entailed  property,  and  you  are  your 
father's  heiress.  So  the  heir  and  heiress 
are  to  become  man  and  wife." 

"  I  shall  certainly  decline  the  honour." 

"  Come,  Nelhe,  don't  make  a  fuss.  If 
you  want  to  keep  Beechover,  you  must  take 
me.     I  don't  think  it  is  a  bad  plan." 

"  For  you,  or  for  me  ?  " 
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"  For  both  of  us.  I  should  reiilly  love 
you  very  much." 

"  As  much  as  a  bit  of  blue  china  ?  " 

"  Oh,  more,  Cousin  Nellie — more !  I 
assure — almost  as  much  as  a  piece  of 
Henri  II.  faience.'' 

"  But  what  if  I  could  not  love  you  as 
much  as  a  sixpenny  mug  ?  " 

"  The  supposition  is  absurd.  I  am  an 
excellent  parti — heir  to  a  large  fortune.'" 

"  Which  would  have  been  mine  but  for 
an  accident." 

"  We  should  make  a  good-looking 
couple ; "  and  Charlie  Dampier  stood  on 
tip-toe  to  bring  his  eyes  on  a  level  with 
mine. 

"  My  dear  cousin,"  I  said,  very  quietly, 
but  determinedly,  "  let  us  understand  one 
another.  No  position,  no  fortune,  not  even 
the  supreme  pleasure  of  spending  and 
ending  my  life  in  the  home  of  my  fore- 
fathers, would  induce  me  to  become  your 
wife.      Do   not   think    me    rude,    Charlie. 
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You  have  paid  me  the  greatest  compliment 
a  man  can  pay  a  woman,  though  in  your 
case  it  is  a  suggested,  not  a  spontaneous, 
comjjlimeut.  You  must  inherit  the  old 
china,  and  I  must  content  myself  with 
modern  stoneware.  You  shall  paint  me 
the  fan,  but  leave  out  the  doves ;  and, 
above  all  things,  Cousin  Charlie,  don't  tell 
any  of  the  cousins  that  those  very  decoUetes 
little  people  are  you  and  I.  You  would 
never  hear  the  end  of  it  if  the  twins  got 
hold  of  the  story.  It  would  be  chaff,  chaff, 
chaff,  and  I  should  not  escape  without  a 
share  of  it.  There  is  one  comfort,  you  do 
not  care  one  cracked  teacup  for  me." 

"  I  care  a  great  deal  more  for  you  than 
you  think.  You  are  very  pretty,  very 
cultivated  ;  you  sing  divinely.  You  would 
look  well  at  the  head  of  my  table,  and  I 
think  I  might  trust  you  to  dust  the  china.'* 

"Thank  you.  I  hope  I  am  made  for 
better  things  than  a  figure-head  and  a 
duster.     Look  at  your  fingers  !    How  dirty 
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they  are  from  cuddling  teapots  and  cups 
and  saucers  !  " 

"  So  they  are  ;  but  it  is  precious  dust. 
I  must  run  and  wash  them.  If  there  is 
one  thing  I  am  particular  about,  it  is  my 
hands.  I  have  Pears's  soap  and  a  dozen 
other  kinds.  You  will  excuse  me  for  a 
minute  or  two.  The  dirt  might  stain,  if 
not  removed  at  once." 

"  I  will  excuse  you  for  as  long  as  you 
like,"  I  answered,  adding  to  myself,  "  the 
longer  the  better." 

I  did  not  wait  for  Cousin  Charlie's 
return. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

A  FRESH  TROUBLE. 

I  RAN  to  my  room,  not  knowing  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  cry  at  the  recollection  of  the 
absurd  scene  which  had  just  taken  place 
in  the  white  drawing-room.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  fear  of  my  father's  anger,  I  should 
have  treated  it  as  a  matter  for  unmitigated 
amusement. 

I  could  hardly  credit  that  my  father 
would  wish  me  to  sacrifice  my  happiness 
in  order  to  keep  the  Dampier  fortune  un- 
divided. But  men  are  obstinate  creatures 
when  they  take  a  thing  into  their  heads,  and 
I  was  half  afraid  that  my  father  might  stick 
to  this  marriage,  especially  as  it  was  his 
own  idea. 
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It  would  be  a  real  sorrow  to  have  a 
difference  with  my  newly-found  parent ; 
but,  of  course,  no  arguments,  no  threats,  no 
coaxing  could  ever  persuade  me  to  give 
up  Bertie  Annesley  and  marry  Charlie 
Dampier,  to  exchange  a  hero  for  a  nincom- 
poop ! 

The  gentlemen  of  oar  party  were  all 
absent  from  lunch,  and  only  a  few^  of  the 
ladies  had  returned,  as  the  meet  was  a  long 
distance  from  Beechover.  Charlie  was  the 
only  man  at  the  table,  if  he  could  be  classed 
under  that  genus.  He  ogled  me  throtigli 
his  eye-glass,  and  sighed  ostentatiously. 
He  managed,  however,  to  get  through  two 
large  plates  of  game  pie,  and,  after  trying- 
one  or  two  sweet  dishes,  went  in  heavily 
for  Stilton  cheese  and  celery.  I  was  satisfied 
that  there  was  not  much  the  matter  with 
his  heart  or  his  digestion. 

Mrs.  Dampier  was  short  and  huffy.  She 
had  evidently  heard  from  her  son  of  my 
refusal   of  his  suit.     I  was  sorry  to  give 
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her  pain,  as  slie  had  been  sympathetically 
kind  to  me  from  the  first.  She  naturally 
was  vexed  to  find  an  arrangement  beneficial 
to  the  family  in  general,  and  her  son  in 
particular,  knocked  on  the  head  by  my 
very  decided  rejection  of  her  little  darling. 
I  had  to  put  up  with  her  silent  anger. 
This  was  only  the  beginning  of  fresh 
troubles.  I  thought  that,  at  last,  I  had  got 
into  smooth  water ;  and  now  the  noise  of 
stormy  waves  was  drawing  nearer  to  the 
haven  where  I  hoped  to  be  at  rest. 

The  hunting  party  did  not  return  till 
very  late.  The  fox  had  been  killed  after  a 
twenty-miles  run  on  the  other  side  of  the 
county.  My  father  was  one  of  the  last  to 
reach  home,  and  I  did  not  see  him  till  we 
met  in  the  saloon  before  dinner. 

The  arrival  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
was  a  relief,  as  he,  instead  of  the  colonel, 
took  me  into  dinner.  The  latter  was  as 
offended  with  me  as  his  wife.  He  answered 
all  my  attempts  at  conversation  with  mono- 
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syllables,  so  I  left  him  to  himself,  and 
devoted  myself  to  the  bishop.  I  found 
that  a  black  silk  apron  does  not  take  the 
fun  out  of  a  man.  In  spite  of  my  sulky 
left-hand  neighbour,  and  the  angry  glances 
of  my  father  from  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
I  enjoyed  my  dinner  immensely,  as  his 
witty  lordship  kept  me  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  merriment,  which  I  dare  say  was  very 
aggravating  to  those  who  wished  me  to 
feel  their  displeasure. 

After  dinner,  the  twins  took  possession 
of  me,  and  recounted  the  incidents  of  the 
grand  run  which  the  fox  had  given  them. 
The  height  of  the  bullfinches  and  the 
breadth  of  the  brooks  they  had  taken  at 
a  fly  were  prodigious.  They  were  very 
anxious  to  know  if  dear  Charlie  had  taken 
care  of  me  during  their  absence,  and  hoped 
that  I  had  found  his  potty  conversation  en- 
livening and  instructive.  They  were  never 
weary  of  making  fun  of  their  diminutive 
cousin,  and  this  evening  they  told  me  the 
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most  ridiculous  stories  of  his  goings-on  at 
Oxford.  His  rooms  were  like  a  lady's 
boudoir,  full  of  bric-a-brac,  and  embroidered 
with  macassars.  The  back  of  the  piano 
was  draped  with  old  brocade,  and  the 
mantelshelf  was  festooned  with  beautiful 
lace.  The  twins  told  me,  with  much  glee, 
how  they  had  helped  to  screw  up  his  oak 
when  he  was  giving  a  five-o'clock  tea  to  a 
select  party  of  aesthetics,  and  how  they  had 
kept  them  all  in  dinnerless  durance  till 
midnight. 

The  bishop,  wishing  to  participate  in 
our  fun,  drew  up  his  chair  to  my  side. 
He  was  soon  laughing  the  loudest,  and 
capping  the  Oxford  stories  of  my  two 
cousins,  till  our  behaviour  was  evidently 
thought  indecorous  by  Mrs.  Dampier,  who 
broke  uj)  our  cheery  coterie  by  asking  me 
to  sing.  I  complied  at  once,  and  sang  the 
bishop  into  ecstasies  and  myself  hoarse. 
He  asked  for  song  after  song  till  the  clock 
struck    midnight,   when    I    rose    from    the 
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piano,  and  said  I  would  not  sing  another 
note,  not  even  if  I  were  asked  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

After  breakfast  next  morning,  my  father 
bid  me  follow  him  into  the  library.  The 
tone  of  his  voice  was  prophetic  of  an  angry 
scene. 

"  What  is  this  that  Mrs.  Dampier  tells 
me  ?  "  he  asked,  with  flashing  eyes.  "  You 
have  refused  to  marry  her  son  ?  " 

"It  is  quite  true,  father.  Charlie  was 
put  up  to  proposing  to  me,  and  I  told  him 
that  under  no  consideration  would  I  be  his 
wife.  Surely  you  would  not  wish  to  see 
me  married  to  such  an  effeminate  creature  ! 
You  would  be  ashamed  of  your  son-in-law." 

'*  No  ;  I  should  not !  I  don't  say  he  is 
exactly  the  husband  I  should  have  selected 
for  you.  But  this  is  not  a  question  of 
choice.  Charlie  is  my  heir,  and  you  must 
marry  my  heir." 

"  Why,  father  ?  " 

"  Because  I  wish  it.     By  a  cruel  mistake 
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you  have  lost  your  birtliright,  and  your 
marriage  with  the  man  who  has  supplanted 
you  is  the  only  way  of  setting  things 
straight — as  straight,  at  least,  as  they  can 
ever  be  made." 

"  And  you  would  sacrifice  the  happiness 
of  my  life  to  a  family  arrangement  ?  I 
have  not  had  much  happiness,  father. 
This  marriage  would  make  me  a  miserable 
woman." 

"  You  will  be  far  more  miserable  if,  at 
my  death,  you  are  driven  from  your  home 
and  publicly  branded  as  illegitimate." 

"  That  would  not  make  me  unhappy. 
Every  one  know^s  that  I  am  not  legally 
a  Dampier,  and  that  nothing  can  make  me 
one.  If  I  were  to  marry  this  apology  for 
a  man,  I  should  only  be  a  Dampier  by 
marriage.  It  is  not  worth  being  a  wretched 
woman  for  life  if  that  is  all  I  gain." 

*'  You  will  gain  a  great  deal  more.  You 
will  remain  mistress  of  Beechover.  I  could 
not  die  in  peace  if  I  thought  you  were  to 
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be     turned     out     of    the    home    of    your 
ancestors." 

"  But  they  are  not  my  ancestors,  father. 
I  have  looked  the  matter  in  the  face,  and 
am  reconciled  to  accepting  the  fact.  I  was 
foolish  to  have  been  caught  crying  the 
other  day  in  the  long  gallery.  I  am  quite 
happy  now — happy  that  you  and  mother 
love  me.     What  more  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  haj)py.  This  marriage  is  the 
only  thing  to  make  me  so." 

"  You  wish  your  happiness  to  be  my 
"unhappiness  ? " 

"  You  would  not  be  unhappy.  Love 
comes  after  marriage ;  at  least,  the  best 
and  most  lasting  love  does." 

"  Nothing  in  the  world  before  or  after 
marriage  could  make  me  love  a  man  I 
despise." 

"  Despise  him,  if  you  like.  I  only  ask 
you  to  marry  Charlie  Dampier,  not  to  love 
him." 

''  Oh,  father,  you  can't  mean  that !  " 
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"  I  only  mean  one  thing,  that  you  must 
marry  your  cousin.  I  am  your  father,  and 
you  have  to  obey  me." 

"  And  suppose  I  refuse  to  obey  you  in 
this  matter  ?  Obedience  is  only  obligatory 
when  the  command  is  righteous.  It  would 
be  wicked  for  me  to  marry  a  man  I  do  not 
love.  It  would  be  contrary  to  every  law, 
human  and  divine." 

"  If  you  disobey  me,  I  will  cut  you  off 
with  a  penny.     Where  will  you  be  then  ?  " 

"  Where  I  was  before  you  brought  me 
home.  My  mother  has  a  competence,  and 
I  was  making  money  fast.  If  I  return  to 
the  stage,  I  can  make  a  fortune." 

"  I  won't  allow  you  to  sing  again  in 
public." 

"  If  you  cast  me  off,  I  shall  be  my  own 
mistress.  But  I  know  you  won't  cast  me 
off  again,  dear  father ; "  and  I  threw  my 
arms  round  his  neck. 

"  I  have  set  my  heart  on  the  marriage, 
Nellie.      Besides,  I  have  promised  Philip 
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and  his  wife  that  you  shall  marry  their 
son.     It  is  too  late  to  draw  back  now." 

"  They  cannot  keep  me  to  a  promise  that 
I  never  made.  What  makes  them  so 
anxious  to  secure  me  for  their  daughter-in- 
law  ?  " 

"  They  are  very  fond  of  you." 

"  So  it  seems.  They  show  their  affection 
by  their  rudeness." 

"  They  are  naturally  annoyed  at  your 
refusing  their  boy,  and  more  annoyed 
because  they  like  and  admire  you.  They 
know  that  it  would  be  an  excellent 
marriage  for  their  son,  as  well  as  for  the 
Dampier  estates.  Charlie  is  heir  to  the 
entailed  property.  He  would  get  with 
you  the  rest  of  my  fortune,  without  which 
he  could  not  keep  up  Beechover  as  it  is 
now  kept  up." 

"  That  is  easily  settled  without  my 
marrying  him." 

"  How  ? " 

^'  Charlie  can  have  the  fortune  w^ithout 
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ine.  I  will  never  be  his  wife ;  so  help  me 
God !  " 

"  You  are  a  rebellious  daughter.  I  did 
not  think  you  capable  of  such  obstinacy." 

'*  I  would  sacrifice  everything  to  your 
wish,  dear  father,  but  one  thing." 

"  What  may  that  be  ?  " 

"  My  love." 

^'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have 
a  lover  ?  " 

"  I  am  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  man 
whom  I  love  with  my  whole  soul.  I  have 
loved  him  from  childhood,  and  I  shall  love 
him  until  my  death.  With  such  a  love  in 
my  heart,  it  would  be  a  crime  to  wed 
another." 

"  Pray,  who  is  this  fine  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Annesley." 

*'  The  curate's  son  ?  " 

"  The  son  of  Mrs.  Annesley,  to  whom 
your  mother  confided  me." 

"  That  vulgar,  whining  woman  !  " 

"  Mrs.     Annesley    is    the    sweetest    of 
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women.  She  mothered  me  when  I  knew 
no  other  parent's  love.  She  has  taught 
me  all  I  know,  made  me  what  I  am.  If 
I  am  like  a  lady,  it  is  because  I  have  tried 
to  be  like  her." 

"  You  resemble  her  as  much  as  wine 
resembles  vinegar.     And  this  son  of  hers  ?  " 

"  In  looks  he  might  be  the  god  Apollo 
himself.  There  never  was  such  a  glorious 
face,  such  symmetry  of  form ;  and  the  soul 
is  more  beautiful  than  the  body." 

"  Love  is  given  to  hyperbole.  I  see  you 
are  in  love  with  this  paragon  of  perfection." 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  I  love 
Bertie  Annesley  with  my  first  and  last 
love. 

"  Pray,  where  is  Apollo  to  be  found  ?  " 

"  In  Lord  Glanmire's  studio." 

"  He  is  an  artist,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  so  is  your  friend  Lord  Glan- 
mire." 

"  This  is  the  young  fellow,  I  suppose, 
that  Glanmire  tells  me  is  a  genius  ?  " 

VOL.    III.  K 
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"  He  is  a  genius,  and  has  already  sold 
a  picture." 

"  So  you  think  tliat  my  daughter,  the 
offspring  of  centuries  of  Dampiers,  will  be 
allowed  to  make  a  mesalliance  with  a 
common  painter  ?  " 

"  The  mesalliance  would  not  be  on  my 
side." 

"  Don't  add  insolence  to  disobedience." 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,  father.  Some 
people  might  consider  it  a  mesalliance  to 
marry  a  girl  without  a  name — a  girl  not 
born  in  lawful  wedlock.  Some  people 
might  call  it  a  mesalliance  to  wed  a  public 
singer,  a  prima  donna." 

"  How  dare  you  speak  of  yourself  in  this 
way  ?  You  are  Sir  Lionel  Dampier's 
daughter." 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  were  your  legal 
daughter !  You  know,  father,  I  am  only 
speaking  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth." 

"  Then,  keep  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth 
to  yourself.  I  want  no  stage  manners  at 
Beechover." 
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"  You  are  cruel,  father — very  cruel.  You 
are  the  last  person  who  ought  to  cast  my 
career  in  my  teeth.  My  mother  and  I  are 
actresses  because  we  were  cast  off  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  provided  for  us.  If  I 
could  only  be  half  such  a  noble  woman  as 
my  mother,  I  should  hold  my  head  very 
high — almost  as  high  as  a  Dampier." 

''  I  do  not  choose  to  continue  this  con- 
versation, which  is  only  aggravating  to 
both  of  us.  I  have  only  once  more  to  ask, 
Will  you  marry  Charlie  Dampier  ?  " 

"  I  will  not." 

*' You  intend  to  be  the  wife  of  this  artist 
fellow  ?  " 

"I  do." 

"  Then,  I  have  nothing  mOre  to  say  at 
present.  I  am  mistaken  in  my  child.  I 
was  going  to  say  that  I  .almost  wished  we 
had  never  met." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,  father !  " 

"  It  might  have  been  better  for  both 
of  us." 
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"  Not  for  me.  I  shall  always  feel  that 
my  father  loved  me  for  a  few  short  months, 
and  be  grateful  for  that  short  spell  of 
happiness." 

I  raised  my  handkerchief  to  stop  the 
tears  from  falling. 

When  I  took  the  handkerchief  away,  I 
was  alone.     Alone  with  a  new  trouble ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HEE   majesty's   DRAWING-ROOM. 

The  last  days  of  our  Christmas  party  were 
dull  enough.  Not  even  the  high  spirits  of 
"  the  twin  brethren "  could  keep  mine 
above  zero.  My  father  gave  me  a  cold 
kiss  night  and  morning,  or  rather  let  me 
take  one.  He  never  addressed  me,  except 
when  absolutely  necessary.  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Dampier,  with  their  little  son,  were 
the  first  to  leave  us.  They  had  been 
politely  rude  to  me  ever  since  the  day  that 
Charlie  had  gone  through  the  farce  of 
proposing  to  me.  He  had  avoided  me  ever 
since,  but  sighed  like  a  furnace  when  he 
passed  me.     He  consoled  himself,  however, 
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for  his  disappointment  by  redoubled  atten- 
tion to  old  china.  He  was  making  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  specimens  within  his 
reach,  giving  a  short  description  of  each 
article,  with  its  mark  neatly  copied.  He 
had  coaxed  the  housekeeper  to  give  him 
the  key  of  the  china  closet,  where,  my  maid 
told  me,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time.  He  seldom  appeared  in  the  sitting- 
room. 

The  bishop  stayed  only  three  days  at 
Beechover.  If  all  the  Bench  were  as  cheery 
Christians  as  he  was,  how  popular  they 
would  make  the  Church  !  Little  Bethels 
and  Bethesdas  would  be  at  a  discount. 
The  twins  were  so  fascinated  by  his  lord- 
ship that  they  began  to  think  of  taking 
orders,  and  told  the  bishop  that  they  would 
book  him  for  a  couple  of  livings  within 
reach  of  two  packs  of  hounds,  at  least. 
His  lordship  thought  that  one  living  would 
be  enough  for  the  two  brothers,  as  they 
were  inseparable.      They   might   alternate 
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the  parts  of  parson  and  clerk,  and  be  the 
clerical  Castor  and  Pollux  of  his  diocese. 

The  twins  had  noticed  the  amatory 
glances  shot  from  Charlie's  eye-glass  and 
the  sighs  that  accompanied  them.  They 
had  also  observed  the  change  in  his  parents' 
behaviour  to  me.  They  asked  if  multum 
in  parvo  had  had  the  audacity  to  make 
love  to  me.  They  took  my  silence  for  an 
affirmative  answer,  and  began  to  make 
themselves  very  ridiculous.  They  tumbled 
on  their  knees,  and  asked  for  my  hand  and 
the  bishop's  blessing.  I  implored  them 
not  to  get  me  into  more  disgrace  with 
Charlie's  father  and  mother ;  but  the  more 
I  prayed  them  to  desist,  the  more  they 
persisted.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
keep  my  gravity,  as  they  held  my  hand, 
and  called  me  their  Chelsea  pet,  their 
Dresden  darling,  and  their  precious  bit  of 
blue  Nankin.  My  father  was  very  angry, 
and,  coming  up  whilst  they  were  at  my 
feet,  told  them,  if  they  did  not  know  how 
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to  behave  like  gentlemen,  they  had  better 
leave  the  Hall.  They  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  drove  off  next  morning  in  the 
bishop's  carriage. 

A  few  days  more  cleared  the  house  of 
our  visitors,  and  I  was  alone  with  my 
father.  Do  my  best,  I  could  not  win  a 
kind  word  or  look  from  him.  I  told  my 
mother  how  unhappy  I  was,  and  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  return  to  my  Florentine  home. 
She  replied  that  my  place  was  with  my 
father,  to  whom  she  had  written,  imploring 
him,  for  her  sake,  not  to  be  so  unkind  to 
her  daughter. 

The  letter  had  an  excellent  effect,  for  my 
father  kissed  me  again  affectionately,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  resolved  not  to  broach 
the  subject  of  my  marriage  for  six  months — 
not  that  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  seeing  his 
fondest  hopes  realized.  He  would  give  me 
six  clear  months  to  reconsider  my  decision. 
He  pointed  out  again,  and  for  the  last 
time,  he  said,  before  the  expiration  of  that 
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period,  that  I  had  not  only  a  filial  duty  to 
fulfil,  but  also  a  duty  to  my  long  line  of 
ancestors. 

I  was  glad  even  of  this  short  respite 
from  persecution,  and  set  myself  to  gain  a 
larger  place  in  his  heart,  hoping  that  he 
would  learn  to  love  me  too  much  to  pain 
me  by  a  renewal  of  it.  I  promised  that  I 
would  not  see  my  lover  clandestinely,  but 
refused  to  give  up  corresponding  with 
him. 

After  Easter  we  migrated  to  Eaton 
Square.  I  recognized  with  a  shudder  the 
rooms  where  I  had  been  so  insolently 
treated  by  my  grandmother.  I  could  not 
help  remarking  to  my  old  friend,  the  butler, 
that  times  were  changed  since  my  last 
visit  to  my  father's  town  house.  I  had 
not  forgotten  his  kindness,  and  had  taken 
his  daughter,  to  whom  I  had  sent  the 
pebble  brooch,  as  my  waiting-maid. 

The  Duchess  of  Tadcaster,  a  cousin  of 
my  father,  had  consented   to   present   me 
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to  her  Majesty  at  the  next  drawing-room. 
My  father  took  me  to  call  on  her  grace  the 
day  after  our  arrival.  She  received  me 
kindly,  and  then,  putting  on  her  gold  pince- 
nez,  inspected  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  figure 
at  Madame  Tussaud's.  I  had  been  warned 
that  she  had  a  habit  of  thinking  aloud,  so 
I  was  not  quite  unprepared  when  I  heard 
her  free  comments  on  my  personal  appear- 
ance. "  Beautiful  eyes,  real  golden  hair, 
no  djG  there,  lovely  figure,  small  hands 
and  feet,  a  thorough  Dampier.  She  will 
make  a  sensation ;  knows  how  to  put  her 
clothes  on.  I  should  not  mind  taking  a 
girl  like  that  into  society ;  do  me  credit ; 
make  a  brilliant  marriage.  I  must  see  her 
paces.  I'll  be  bound  she  walks  well ;  all 
actresses  do." 

My  father  and  I  exchanged  smiles 
whilst  I  was  being  thus  candidly  appraised. 
After  the  inspection,  her  Grace  turned  to 
my  father,  and  offered  to  chaperone  me  for 
the    season,    as    all    her    daughters    were 
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married,  and  she  wanted  an  interest  to 
keep  her  going  in  the  social  mill. 

My  father  was  delighted  at  the  proposal, 
and  told  me  that  no  greater  compliment 
could  have  been  paid  to  my  good  looks  and 
good  manners.  The  duchess  was  an  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  society,  and  I  could 
not  enter  it  under  better  auspices.  Her 
Grace  made  only  one  stipulation,  that  I 
should  be  dressed  by  her  couturiers,  and 
that  she  herself  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
choice  of  my  toilettes. 

We  found  the  hall  table  already  covered 
with  cards,  as  my  father  had  sent  our 
cards  round  to  everybody  he  wished  to 
know  a  fortnight  before  we  went  to  town. 
There  were  heaps  of  invitations  also,  none 
of  which  my  father  would  allow  me  to 
accept  before  I  had  kissed  her  Majesty's 
hand  ;  besides,  I  could  accept  no  invitations 
independently,  as  I  was  to  go  nowhere 
without  the  duchess. 

I  should  not  have  been  a  woman  if  I  had 
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not  been  delighted  with  the  lovely  costumes 
in  which  I  was  to  make  my  first  appearance 
in  London  society.  They  had  been  chosen 
with  consummate  taste  by  the  duchess,  and 
did  credit  to  my  dressmaker  in  Hanover 
Square.  My  presentation  costume  was  a 
real  work  of  art.  It  was  de  rigueur  of  white, 
and  a  wonderful  combination  of  silk,  tulle, 
and  lace.  I  wore  no  flowers,  but  the  dress 
was  covered  with  pearls,  and  the  celebrated 
Dampier  pearls  were  to  be  wound  round 
my  neck. 

The  day  before  the  drawing-room,  the 
duchess  called  to  see  the  dress  tried  on, 
and  to  give  me  some  instructions  as  to  my 
conduct  on  the  morrow. 

"  I  suppose  you  can  make  a  curtsy  ? " 
said  her  Grace.  "  Your  experience  on  the 
stage  ought  to  have  made  you  a  proficient." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  think  my  style  too 
theatrical,"  I  answered,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Let  me  see  what  you  can  do.  I  will 
tell  you  exactly  what  I  think  of  your  per- 
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formance.  I  never  fib  for  politeness'  sake. 
What  is  the  good  of  being  a  duchess  if  one 
cannot  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  the 
truth  without  reserve.  Carry  your  train 
on  your  left  arm — so  ;  walk  steadily.  Ah, 
I  see,  you  have  learned  to  walk  not  only 
firmly,  but  gracefully.  We  are  approach- 
ing the  throne  room.  I  will  be  the  gentle- 
man usher.  I  take  the  train  off  your  arm 
and  spread  it  out — so.  You  will  have  to 
cross  a  room.  Remember  not  to  look  at 
yourself  in  the  mirror.  Half  the  ladies 
admire  themselves  and  give  a  touch  to 
their  hair  or  their  dress,  quite  forgetting 
that  many  eyes  are  watching  them  over 
the  barrier.  Walk  as  if  perfectly  satisfied 
with  yourself,  as  if  you  required  no  finish- 
ing strokes,  and  as  if  you  did  not  care  a 
straw  who  looked  at  you.  Don't  be 
frightened.  Smile  naturally.  Yes  ;  that  is 
it,  exactly.  Now  I  am  her  Majesty.  The 
Lord  Chamberlain  has  called  out  your 
name.      Curtsy  to  the  ground.      Capital ! 
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capital !  Raise  my  hand  and  kiss  it  re- 
spectfully. Capital ;  could  not  be  better. 
Once  more.  Quite  perfect.  Now  repeat 
your  curtsy  to  tlie  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
go  on  curtsying  to  tlie  rest  of  the  royalties, 
making  each  curtsy  shorter,  and  then 
back  out  of  the  room.  Capital !  Take  care 
not  to  trip  over  your  train  ;  kick  it  quietly 
ont  of  your  way.  Ah  !  I  see  you  know 
how  to  manage  that  caudal  appendage.  Of 
course,  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  Margarita  di 
Yalois  wear  trains.  First  rate.  You  could 
not  do  it  better.  Now  I  am  the  gentleman 
usher  again,  and  replace  your  train  upon 
your  arm.  Then  all  is  over.  There  will 
not  be  a  more  beautiful  or  more  graceful 
debutante  to-morrow.  I  am  satisfied,  and 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  satisfy  the  Duchess  of 
Tadcaster." 

I  dropped  another  cursty,  and  kissed  her 
Grace's  hand  for  the  compliment. 

"  I  will  call  for  you  early  to-morrow," 
she   continued.      "  Be   dressed   by    twelve 
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o'clock,  and  have  some  limclieon  ready  for 
us  both  in  your  room — cold  chicken,  and  a 
bottle  of  Sir  Lionel's  driest  champagne  to 
make  your  eyes  sparkle.  Tell  your  father 
that  he  must  drive  in  his  brougham.  I 
won't  have  a  man  crushing  our  finery. 
Spurs  are  such  dangerous  things  for  lace 
and  tulle.  He  will  go  first,  and  be  able  to 
hand  us  out  of  the  carriage  at  the  steps  of 
the  palace." 

Everything  was  done  as  the  duchess 
asked.  She  arrived  at  the  hour  named, 
and  found  me  ready  dressed,  and  lunch 
waiting. 

"  Grood  girl !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Punctu- 
ality learnt  at  the  theatre.  Dress  quite 
perfect.  What  a  pity  you  are  so  beautiful ! 
Every  one  will  look  at  your  face  and  not 
at  your  dress.  They  will  miss  the  perfec- 
tion of  simplicity  and  good  taste  displayed 
by  your  dressmaker.  Do  you  know,  child, 
you  will  be  the  beauty  of  the  season  ?  I 
thought  my  girls  were  lovely  enough,  but 
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not  one  of  them  could  hold  a  candle  to  yon. 
You  will  make  a  brilliant  marriage.  I'll 
see  to  that." 

"  I  shall  only  marry  for  love,"  I  inter- 
rupted. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  money^  rank, 
position,  and  love  should  not  all  go  together. 
But  we  have  something  more  important  to 
discuss  than  love  and  matrimony,  and  that 
is — lunch.  I  see  it  is  ready  ;  champagne  in 
ice,  cold  chicken  and  peas,  and  salad  en 
mayonnaise.  Come  along.  Ah,  that  is  the 
wine  I  like.  No  gout  there.  Take  another 
glass.  It  will  give  you  confidence  and 
colour.  It  is  better  than  the  rouge  pot. 
I  wonder  how  respectable  women  can  cover 
their  faces  with  such  nasty,  dirty  stuff  as 
rouge  and  poudre  de  riz  /  They  are  only 
fit  for  the  demi-monde  and  actresses.  I  beg 
your  pardon ;  I  forgot  that  you  had  been 
on  the  stage." 

The  duchess  went  on  with  a  stream  of 
monologue  till   the  time  came    for   us   to 
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start  for  Buckingham  Palace.  My  father 
was  waiting  in  the  hall,  looking  wonder- 
fully handsome  in  the  scarlet  and  silver 
uniform  of  a  deputy-lieutenant.  What  a 
change  had  come  over  my  life  since  the 
day  when  I  peeped  out  of  the  library  door 
and  saw  my  grandmother  going  to  the 
drawing-room  !  I  was  then  a  poor,  despised 
child,  now  I  was  mistress  in  the  place  of 
the  woman  who  had  insulted  me.  I  was 
going  in  my  Court  bravery  to  curtsy  to 
the  same  royal  lady.  And  where — ah  ! 
where  was  she  ? 

We  soon  fell  into  the  rank  of  gathering 
carriages,  taking  up  a  good  place  in  the 
Mall,  where  we  had  to  wait  patiently  till 
the  palace  doors  were  opened. 

It  was  a  lively  scene.  The  crowd  of 
carriages  ;  the  throng  of  pedestrians  under 
the  trees,  looking  in  at  the  carriage  windows 
and  admiring  the  ladies  in  their  low  dresses 
and  court  plumes ;  the  band  of  the  Life 
Guards    filling  the    air   with   the  bray  of 
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trumpets  and  the  clash  of  cymbals ;  the 
hum  of  voices  and  the  tread  of  feet  upon 
the  gravel — all  united  to  bewilder  me  as  I 
sat  back  in  the  carriage  to  avoid  the 
general  stare.  I,  who  had  stood  the  gaze 
of  the  crowded  theatre,  felt  shy  before  the 
inquisitive  glances  of  the  passers-by ;  but  I 
could  not  help  laughing  at  the  outspoken 
comments,  which  were  fortunately  very 
flattering  to  the  occupant  of  our  carriage. 

The  duchess  looked  serenely  grand  in 
her  regal  robes  of  red  velvet  and  her 
diadem  of  diamonds.  She  had  gone  through 
the  ordeal  of  being  stared  at  so  often  that 
she  calmly  surveyed  the  seething  throng, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window  as  if  she  was 
gazing  into  space.  Not  a  muscle  of  her 
fair  face  moved  ;  her  eyes  never  blinked. 
I  kept  myself  bashfully  behind  my  bouquet. 
I  felt  too  decolletee  for  daylight. 

"  What  a  singularly  handsome  young 
man  !  "  exclaimed  her  Grrace.  "  He  must 
be   a   Guardsman.     I    never   saw    such   a 
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magnificent  figure.  And  what  a  divine 
face !  " 

"  Where  ?  "  I  asked  carelessly,  as  I  knew 
the  duchess  was  given  to  hyperbole. 

"  Leaning  against  that  tree." 

I  looked  in  the  direction  indicated.  My 
heart  beat  fast.  My  cheeks  flushed  red. 
It  was  Bertie  Annesley.  What  was  I  to 
do  ?  I  had  promised  my  father  not  to  seek 
his  company  for  six  months,  but  here  he 
was  accidentally  thrown  in  my  way.  If 
he  came  to  the  carriage  window !  I  could 
not  refuse  to  acknowledge  him.  I  hoped 
he  would  see  me  and  come  to  me,  though  I 
had  told  him  in  my  letter  we  must  not  see 
each  other  for  six  months  ;  or,  at  least,  he 
must  not  call  on  me  or  seek  an  interview. 
I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off  the  loved  face. 
Our  eyes  met.  He  grew  crimson.  His 
face  was  alight  with  love  and  joy.  I  gave 
him  a  signal  from  my  eyes.  I  could  not 
help  it.  He  strode  towards  the  carriage, 
and   in    a    minute    my   hand  was    in    his. 
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How  he  squeezed  it !  He  would  not  let  it 
go.     The  duchess  looked  astonished. 

"  Who  is  your  friend  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Mr.  Annesley.  May  I  introduce 
him  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered ;  and  then 
went  on  to  herself,  "  Splendid  young 
man  !  Glorious  face.  A  new  Apollo. 
Sly  girl." 

I  introduced  Bertie  to  the  duchess. 

"  Very  glad  to  make  Mr.  Annesley 's 
acquaintance.  I  was  wondering  who  the 
handsome  giant  was." 

Bertie  blushed  and  bowed. 

"  You  and  Miss  Dampier  appear  to  be 
very  intimate,"  continued  the  duchess. 

"  We  are  very  old  friends,  your  Grace. 
Nellie  and  I  were  children  together." 

"  Humph !  I  suppose  you  led  her  by 
the  hand  when  she  was  learning  to  walk, 
and  have  kept  up  the  habit." 

Bertie  dropped  my  hand  and  blushed 
again. 
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"A  case — a  decided  case,"  muttered  the 
duchess.  "  Good-looking  couple.  Annes- 
ley  ?  One  of  the  Yalentia  family,  I  sup- 
pose  ? 

"  No  relation.  I  believe  we  are  Irish 
Annesleys." 

"Descended,  of  course,  from  a  king.  You 
Irish  are  always  royal — if  not  loyal." 

"  I  can  swear  to  my  loyalty,  but  I  fear 
I  cannot  claim  regal  descent.  I  know  I 
had  a  great-grandfather.  He  was  an  Irish 
bishop." 

"  That  does  not  say  much  for  your  birth. 
They  generally  make  bishops  out  of  the 
sons  of  saddlers  and  tailors  ;  but  you  are 
lucky  to  have  had  a  great-grandfather, 
Mr.  Annesley." 

''It  is  something  nowadays,  is  it  not, 
your  Grace  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  it  is.  The  world  is  turned 
topsy-turvey.  When  I  was  a  girl,  money 
could  not  unlock  the  doors  of  our  good 
houses.     Now,    society  is  a   mob   of  con- 
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tractors  and  German  Jews.  Grandfathers  ! 
They  have  not  one  amongst  them.  They 
can  buy  everything  but  that.  I  am  the 
last  of  the  old  fashion.  I  don't  admit  cette 
galere  inside  Tadcaster  House.  I  will  give 
you  the  entree,  Mr.  Annesley,  as  you  can 
boast  of  a  great-grandfather,  and  appear 
to  be  a  very  old  friend  of  my  debutante T 

"  That  will  indeed  be  an  honour,  your 
Grace,  and  a  kindness  for  which  I  shall 
ever  be  grateful.  But  I  cannot  accept  the 
privilege  under  false  colours.  I  am  only 
an  artist." 

"  Only  an  artist !  Why,  I  thought  you 
were  at  least  in  the  Household  Brigade." 

"  I  thought  your  Grace  would  not  place 
me  on  your  visiting  list  when  you  heard 
my  humble  position." 

"  I  have  told  you,  Mr.  Annesley,  that  I 
will  receive  you.  I  never  go  back  from 
my  word.  I  shall  put  you  down  on  my 
list  amongst  the  talents.  Whatever  you 
are,  I  see  you  are  a  polished  gentleman, 
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and,  if  you  are  nothing  else,  you  will  be 
an  ornament  to  my  room.  What  a  pity  it 
is  that  you  are  not  a  statue !  You  would 
make  a  capital  Antinous." 

During  this  conversation  my  father  put 
his  head  out  of  his  brougham  more  than 
once,  and  looked  in  our  direction.  I  smiled 
at  him,  and  waved  him  a  kiss. 

The  clock  struck  two,  and  the  doors  of 
Buckingham  Palace  were  opened.  We 
began  to  move  on,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  were  in  the  vestibule.  We  ascended 
the  grand  staircase  to  the  left,  and,  being- 
early,  found  ourselves  in  the  third  room 
from  the  throne  room,  where  we  were  soon 
penned  in  to  prevent  overcrowding. 

What  a  stately  gathering  it  was  !  Gentle- 
men in  all  sorts  of  uniforms,  civil  and 
military,  and  ladies  gay  with  the  rainbow 
hues  of  satin  and  velvet,  and  sparkling 
with  jewels.  And  what  gentlemen  and 
ladies  they  were  !  No  other  country  in  the 
world  could  furnish  such  noble  specimens 
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of  humanity.  The  men  erect,  proud-look- 
ing, as  if  they  spurned  an  ignoble  action. 
The  women  mostly  beautiful,  with  dazzling 
complexions  ;  and  those  who  were  not  abso- 
lutely beautiful,  possessing  the  noble  air, 
which  lasts  longer  than  beauty,  and  is  as 
attractive.  My  eyes  were  bewildered  with 
the  lovely  costumes.  I  had  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  display  of  richness  and  taste, 
such  lace,  such  diamonds !  The  rooms 
were  like  a  kaleidoscope,  as  the  groups 
moved  about  and  were  constantly  forming 
new  contrasts,  new  combinations  of  colour. 
The  air  was  sweet  with  the  perfume  from 
our  bouquets,  and  melodious  with  the 
strains  of  music  coming  in  at  the  open 
windows. 

The  duchess  was  surrounded  by  friends, 
the  highest-born  in  the  land,  to  whom  she 
introduced  me  as  her  debutante  and  charge 
for  the  season.  Many  pretty  speeches  were 
made  to  me,  and  several  charming  girls 
chatted  themselves   into   acquaintanceship 
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whilst  we  waited  our  turn  to  drop  our 
curtsies  before  Tier  Majesty.  They  were 
all  younger  and  more  timid  than  I  was  ; 
but  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  to  have  had  such 
experiences  as  I  had  gone  through. 

At  last  our  turn  came.  The  duchess 
walked  stately  forward.  I  followed  in  her 
wake.  I  tried  to  remember  all  her  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  I  was  to  do  and  what  I 
was  to  avoid.  I  passed  the  great  mirror 
without  giving  even  a  sly  glance  at  my 
reflected  figure.  I  heard  my  name  an- 
nounced. I  curtsied  to  the  ground,  and 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  august  lady  whom 
I  had  always  loved  as  my  queen,  and 
looked  upon  as  the  combination  of  every 
regal  grace  and  womanly  virtue.  I  did 
not  forget  my  curtsy  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  sweetest  lady  in  the  universe,  or  to 
the  other  royalties,  and  then  backed  quietly 
out  of  the  presence  chamber  without 
making  a  false  step. 
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The  duchess  complimented  me  on  my 
sang  f void,  and  congratulated  me  on  being 
the  acknowledged  belle  of  her  Majesty's 
drawing-room. 

"  Who  was  that  superlatively  handsome 
young  fellow  talking  to  you  on  the  Mall, 
duchess  ?  "  asked  my  father,  as  her  Grrace 
was  leaning  on  his  arm,  waiting  for  the 
carriage.  "  I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
seen  a  more  striking  man,  the  very 
beau-ideal  of  a  thorough-bred  English- 
man." 

How  my  cheeks  burned  to  hear  such 
praise  of  my  fiance,  and  from  my  father, 
too! 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Lionel,"  said 
the  duchess,  with  a  significant  smile  at  me. 
"  I  was  perfectly  fascinated  by  his  beautiful 
face  and  aristocratic  bearing.  He  might 
have  been  a  prince  of  the  blood.  He  is  no 
friend  of  mine.  I  never  saw  him  till  this 
morning,  when  your  daughter  introduced 
him  to  me." 
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"  Who  was  it,  Nellie  ?     Some   one  you 

met  abroad  ?  " 

"  No,  father  ;  it  was  Mr.  Annesley." 
My  father  did  not  continue  the  subject. 

No  more  did  I. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

A   DISCUSSION    ON    FILIAL    OBEDIENCE. 

I  WAS  at  once  launched  in  the  gay  vortex 
of  the  London  season.  Dinners,  receptions, 
concerts,  balls,  followed  each  other  in  be- 
wildering confusion.  Every  evening  found 
us  with  more  engagements  than  we  could 
possibly  fulfil.  We  turned  night  into  day, 
and  went  from  one  brilliantly-lighted  house 
to  another.  I  was  young  and  accustomed 
in  my  theatrical  career  to  late  hours,  but 
it  was  a  mystery  to  me  how  the  duchess 
was  able  to  bear  so  much  fatigue  and  loss 
of  sleep. 

I  was    undoubtedly   a   success.     I   was 
well   favoured,  dressed  to  perfection,  and 
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chaperoned  by  one  of  the  most  popular 
leaders  of  society.  With  such  advantages, 
I  must  have  been  very  dull  if  I  had 
turned  out  a  failure.  My  singing,  of 
course,  made  me  much  sought  after  for 
musical  parties ;  but  the  duchess  very 
wisely  ruled  that  I  should  only  sing  at 
home  and  at  Tadcaster  House.  She  did 
not  wish  me  to  become  common,  or  to 
interfere  with  the  professional  singers,  of 
whom  she  was  a  kind  and  powerful 
patroness. 

I,  however,  gladly  sang  for  charitable 
objects,  and  generally  two  afternoons  in 
the  week  were  given  up  to  concerts  of 
that  description,  with  great  benefit  to  the 
charities,  my  reputation  as  an  English 
beauty  and  an  Italian  prima  donna  filling 
the  concert-rooms  to  overflowing. 

Whenever  I  could  spare  an  evening,  I 
went  to  the  opera,  but  always  on  a  Patti 
night.  It  was  a  study  as  well  as  a 
pleasure  to  hear  the  young  prima  donna. 
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I  saw  her  first  in  the  "  Barbiere."  The 
moment  she  stepped  upon  the  stage,  I 
recognized  a  mistress  of  my  art.  I,  who 
was  myself  a  finished  singer,  could  under- 
stand the  marvellous  powers  of  the  young 
diva.  I  had  never  heard  such  precision, 
such  perfection  of  phrasing,  and  such  con- 
trol over  the  voice.  There  appeared  to 
be  no  effort,  no  straining  to  show  off  high 
notes.  All  was  natural,  unaffected,  spon- 
taneous. The  art  was  concealed,  and  there- 
fore art  in  its  highest  form.  The  singer 
was  so  sure  of  herself  that  she  imparted 
her  confidence  to  her  audience.  This  almost 
child,  younger  than  myself  by  two  or  three 
years,  showed  me  how  much  I  had  to 
learn,  and  almost  made  me  feel  contented 
to  leave  the  stage  to  her,  the  unapproachable. 
I  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  my  London  life. 
I  was  flattered  at  the  attention  and  admira- 
tion I  met  with  on  all  sides.  The  duchess 
said  I  was  the  acknowledged  belle  of  the 
season,  and  seemed  delighted  at  the  sensa- 
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tion  we  made  whenever  we  entered  a  ball- 
room. I  was  surrounded  by  would-be 
partners,  more  than  one  wishing  to  be  my 
partner  for  life. 

I  was  almost  glad  that  Bertie  did  not 
move  in  our  circle,  as  I  should  not  have 
cared  that  he  should  see  the  open  admira- 
tion expressed  for  me  by  many  of  the  most 
eligible  partis  in  London.  It  might  have 
made  him  jealous  and  unhappy,  especially 
as  I  had  promised  my  father  to  avoid  his 
society.  Even  when  he  came  to  Tadcaster 
House  on  the  duchess'  invitation,  I  refused 
to  see  him  alone.  Bertie  could  have  had 
no  real  grounds  for  jealousy,  as  my  heart 
was  entirely  in  his  keeping ;  and  amongst 
all  the  pick  of  England's  rank  and  youth 
I  saw  no  man  who  could  be  compared  to 
him  for  beauty  of  face  or  figure  and  charm 
of  manner. 

After  refusing  the  eldest  son  of  a  duke, 
a  young  viscount,  and  half  a  dozen  rich 
commoners,  it  was  rumoured   that    I  was 
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engaged  to  a  cousin.  I  did  not  contra- 
dict the  report,  as  it  saved  me  from  more 
declarations. 

Though  I  had  promised  to  avoid  Bertie, 
I  had  not  promised  to  avoid  his  mother. 
Mrs.  Annesley,  who  was  now  hving  in 
London  with  her  son,  often  came  at  my 
request  to  Eaton  Square.  I  generally 
received  her  in  my  little  boudoir.  We  had 
so  much  to  talk  of  that  neither  of  us 
cared  to  be  interrupted.  I  told  her  all 
that  had  happened  to  me  since  the  day 
we  parted  in.  the  New  Forest.  I  described 
our  Florentine  home ;  the  dear  old  great- 
grandmother  who  had  left  us  so  lately ;  and 
the  kind  maestro,  the  first  violin,  who  was, 
I  fear,  about  to  leave  us  too  ;  our  manner  of 
living,  and  the  experiences  of  Italian  life  ; 
the  beauty  of  the  Southern  sky,  and  the 
dolce  far  niente  character  of  the  dwellers 
among  the  olives  and  the  vines  ;  the 
glories  of  Florence — its  art  treasures  and  its 
mediseval  recollections  ;  the  glorious  views 
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from  San  Miniato,  Bello  Sgiiardo,  and 
Fiesole.  I  gave  the  details  of  my  debut 
at  Piacenza,  my  subsequent  operatic 
successes,  and  tlae  final  catastrophe  at 
Naples,  which  had  driven  me  from  the 
stage. 

She  had  heard  of  my  abduction  and  the 
part  her  son  had  taken  in  my  rescue.  She 
wept  over  the  story  of  my  mother's  meeting 
with  my  father  and  her  flight  from  tempta- 
tion. She  said  it  was  exactly  what  she 
would  have  expected  from  such  a  noble 
woman.  She  pitied  me  for  my  recent 
differences  with  my  father,  but  took  his 
side  of  the  question  more  than  I  thought 
necessary. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me,"  I 
said  one  morning,  when,  knowing  that  my 
father  was  out,  I  had  received  her  in  the 
drawing-room — "  Do  you  really  mean  to 
tell  me  that  you  think  I  ought  to  sacrifice 
the  happiness  of  my  whole  life  to  an  idea 
of  my  father's  ?  " 

VOL.  III.  M 
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"  I  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that,  Nellie, 
but  I  think  a  child  is  bound  to  obey  any 
absolute  command  given  by  a  parent, 
unless  the  command  entails  the  breaking  of 
higher  laws." 

"  If  I  obeyed  my  father  in  this  case,  I 
should  break  my  pledged  word  to  Bertie. 
That  would  be  a  sin." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  argue  either  for  or 
against  your  marriage  with  Bertie.  You 
know  it  is  my  heart's  desire  that  you  should 
be  his  wife,  and,  perhaps  because  I  feel 
biased  in  that  direction,  I  have  tried  to 
look  at  the  matter  from  Sir  Lionel's  point 
of  view.  I  am  quite  certain  of  one  thing, 
that  you  ought  not  to  cherish  anger  against 
your  father  because  he  wishes  you  to 
contract  a  marriage  so  clearly  advantageous 
for  family  reasons." 

"  If  you  saw  the  puppet  he  asks  me  to 
marry,  you  would  think  differently." 

"  That  is  quite  apart  from  the  question. 
If  your   father  forbids    you  to  marry  my 
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son,  I  am  afraid  it  is  your  duty  to  obey. 
I  do  not  say  that  you  are  bound  to  marry 
the  puppet." 

"  You  allow  that.  Well,  mammie,  that 
is  one  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  shall 
certainly  refuse  to  marry  my  Cousin 
Charlie.  But  if  papa  prevents  my  mar- 
riage with  Bertie,  I  shall  think  him  cruel 
and  heartless  to  spoil  two  lives." 

"  He  may  think  that  the  marriage  he 
advocates  is  for  your  happiness,  as  well  as 
for  the  good  of  the  family." 

"  That  is  impossible.  He  must  know 
that  no  woman  with  a  grain  of  sense  in 
her  brain  will  be  happy  with  a  man  she 
despises.  Look  here,  mammie !  suppose 
papa  wishes  me  to  marry  Charlie,  and 
mamma  wishes  me  to  marry  Bertie,  which 
am  I  to  obey  ?  " 

"  Marry  them  both,"  said  Mrs.  Annesley, 
laughing. 

'^  And  wait  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  ? " 
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"  Then  Bertie  will  certainly  be  your  sole 
husband." 

''  Of  course  be  will ;  but  I  think  I  ought 
to  follow  the  rule  oi  place  aux  dames,  and 
obey  my  mother." 

"  Follow  whichever  you  think  right,  my 
dear  Nellie,"  said  Mrs.  Annesley,  not  help- 
ing me  out  of  the  dilemma. 

"  T  shall  follow  my  heart,  and  then  I 
cannot  go  wrong ; "  and  I  kissed  Mrs. 
Annesley's  pale  cheek. 

At  that  moment  my  father  came  un- 
expectedly into  the  room,  and  startled  at 
seeing  me  fondling  a  stranger. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  cried,  "  for 
interrupting  such  an  affectionate  scene. 
Pray,  introduce  me  to  the  lady  who  enjoys 
your  friendship  and  embraces  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Annesley,"  I  said,  with  my  heart 
in  my  mouth. 

My  father  bowed  stiffly. 

"  I  think  we  have  met  before.  Sir  Lionel," 
said  Mrs.  Annesley.     "  Your  mother  was 
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very    kind   to    me    when    I    lost    my  dear 
husband." 

"  You  have  more  than  repaid  her  kind- 
ness. My  daughter  has  told  me  what  care 
you  have  taken  of  her  all  the  years  she  has 
lived  under  your  charge." 

"  That  was  no  credit  to  me,  Sir  Lionel. 
I  loved  Nellie  as  a  daughter." 

"  And  you  wish  her  for  a  daughter-in- 
law,  I  am  given  to  understand,"  said  my 
father,  flashing  with  anger. 

"  I  could  desire  no  sweeter  wife  for  my 
son  ;  but  I  know  that,  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  he  is  not  a  good  match  for  Miss 
Dampier." 

"  He  is  not  a  match  for  my  daughter  in 
any  point  of  view.  I  object  in  toto  to  such 
a  marriage." 

''  If  you  only  knew  my  boy,  you  could 
not  fail  to  like  him.  Sir  Lionel." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  like  him,  madam." 

"  I  wish  you  could  see  him." 

"  I  have  seen  him,  and " 
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''  You  said,  father,"  I  interrupted,  "  that 
you  had  never  seen  a  more  perfect  speci- 
men of  an  English  gentleman." 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  said ;  but  I  do 
know  that  I  shall  never  consent  to  your 
marrying  a  young  man  who  has  neither 
position  nor  fortune  to  offer  you." 

"  My  son  will  make  his  way  in  the 
world.  He  is  as  clever  as  he  is  handsome. 
Oh,  Sir  Lionel,  some  day  you  would  be 
proud  of  your  son-in-law  !  " 

"  Mothers  are  naturally  partial,  but  we 
need  not  discuss  Mr.  Annesley's  merits. 
He  may  be  endowed  with  every  manly 
grace  and  virtue,  but  they  would  not 
make  him  acceptable  to  me  as  a  husband 
for  my  daughter.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves, 
we  Dampiers,  to  marry  in  our  own  rank." 

"  I  am  not  a  Dampier,"  I  remarked 
quietly. 

"  Hold  your  tongue ! "  cried  my  father. 
"  You  are  my  daughter,  and  you  will 
marry  as  T  choose  !  " 
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"  Miss  Dampier  would  not  lower  herself 
by  becoming  the  wife  of  an  Annesley. 
We  Annesleys  can  go  back  as  far  as  the 
Dampiers.  We  are  poor,  and  you  are 
rich;  that  is  all  the  difference  between  us. 
My  son  will  soon  be  able  to  offer  his  wife 
a  comfortable  and  artistic  home.  He  does 
not  marry  for  money,  but  for  love  only." 

"  He  will  get  nothing  but  love  if  he 
marries  my  daughter." 

"  He  asks  for  nothing  else.  He  wooed 
her  when  she  was  homeless,  fortuneless, 
and  fatherless.  He  wants  her  for  herself 
and  nothing  more." 

"  This  discussion  is  idle.  I  have  other 
news  for  my  daughter.  She  will  marry 
my  heir,  unless  she  prefers  to  be  disin- 
herited ; "  and  my  father  retired  to  the 
door,  bowing  superciliously  to  Mrs.  Annes- 
ley as  he  turned  the  handle. 

"  I  prefer  to  be  disinherited !  "  I  cried 
after  him. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A   REAL   LOSS. 

Lord  Glanmire,  who  had  spent  the  winter 
in  Algiers,  was  constantly  with  us  in 
Eaton  Square  after  his  return  to  England. 
He  and  my  father  were,  if  possible,  dearer 
friends  than  ever  since  he  had  been  the 
medium  of  clearing  his  wife's  character. 
I  had  fallen  into  the  way  of  calling  him 
"  uncle."  No  uncle  could  have  been  kinder 
to  a  niece  than  Lord  Glanmire  was  to  me. 
He  was  a  confirmed  bachelor,  avoiding 
ladies'  society  ;  so  that  it  was  all  the  greater 
compliment  that  he  sought  mine.  He 
lived  mostly  in  the  Bohemian  world  of 
art,  and  perhaps  the  fact  that  I  had  been 
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on  the  stage  helped  to  attract  him  to  me. 
His  studio  was  within  ten  minutes'  walk 
of  Eaton  Square,  and  a  day  seldom  passed 
that  he  did  not  join  us  at  lunch-time. 

I  was  glad  enough  to  see  him,  for  his 
own  sake,  for  he  was  always  amusing  and 
unconventional,  but  he  had  an  additional 
interest  in  my  eyes,  coming  always  straight 
from  Bertie's  company.  He  made  a  capital 
postman,  saving  us  many  stamps.  He  had 
heard,  of  course,  that  my  father  wished  me 
to  marry  my  cousin,  and  that  I  had  pro- 
mised not  to  meet  Bertie  for  six  months. 
Lord  Glanmire  assured  me  that  he  would 
use  every  exertion  to  bring  his  friend  to 
see  the  matter  in  a  light  more  favourable 
to  my  happiness,  but  he  warned  me  that 
my  father  held  very  strong  views  on  the 
duty  of  sacrificing  everything  to  the  good 
of  the  family.  The  interests  of  the  Dam- 
piers  of  Beechover  were,  to  him,  the  first 
consideration  in  life,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  a  pro- 
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ject  SO  clearly  to  their  advantage,  once  it 
had  taken  firm  hold  of  his  mind. 

Lord  Grianmire  asked  me  to  visit  liis 
studio,  which  I  willingly  consented  to  do, 
on  condition  that  I  did  not  see  Bertie.  It 
was  a  large  and  beautiful  room,  fitted  up 
with  works  of  beauty  and  art,  collected  by 
him  in  his  travels.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  look  over  Lord  Glanmire's  sketches, 
and  to  mark  the  improvement  in  his  style 
since  Bertie  had  worked  under  the  same 
roof  with  him.  There  was  a  still  greater 
delight  to  look  at  Bertie's  easel,  and  to 
inspect  the  canvases  piled  up  in  his  corner 
of  the  studio.  There  I  found  sketches  of 
many  spots  loved  by  us  both,  which  carried 
me  back  to  the  dear  old  days  when  we 
wandered  together,  boy  and  girl,  through 
the  flickering  shadows  of  the  forest.  My 
heart  beat,  too,  with  pleasure  to  find  studies 
of  my  own  face  on  canvas  after  canvas, 
showing  how  much  I  was  in  the  thoughts 
of  my  beloved. 
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Lord  Grlanmire  talked  in  rapturous  praise 
of  his  fellow-artist's  talents,  and  pointed 
out  the  special  beauties  of  his  work  in  lan- 
guage a  little  too  professional  to  be  quite 
comprehensible  to  my  uneducated  ears ; 
but  I  listened  to  his  technicalities  as  if 
the  terms  were  familiar,  and  could  have 
listened  all  day  while  Bertie's  praises  were 
being  sung. 

I  thought  there  was  a  peculiar  smile  on 
Lord  Glanmire's  face  as  I  responded 
warmly,  and  talked  of  my  Bertie  as  if  the 
world  did  not  contain  such  another  para- 
gon of  perfection.  I  thought,  too,  that  I 
heard  a  noise  very  like  a  titter  from  a 
figure  in  a  corner,  which  Lord  Grlanmire 
assured  me  was  only  a  dummy.  I  heard 
next  day  from  Bertie  that  my  perfidious 
"  uncle "  had  hidden  him  behind  the 
dummy,  which  made  me  regret  that  I 
had  not  said  something  uncomplimentary, 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that 
"  Listeners  never  hear  good  of  themselves." 
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Of  course,  I  visited  the  Eoyal  Academy 
over  and  over  again  ;  but,  somehow,  I  never 
got  beyond  the  second  room,  where  Bertie's 
picture  was  hung  on  the  line.  There  was 
always  a  crowd  before  it,  as  it  appealed 
not  only  to  the  eyes,  but  to  the  imagina- 
tion. It  had  been  highly  praised  by  the 
art  critics ;  so,  of  course,  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  admire  it.  To  me  it  was  the 
most  beautiful  picture  I  had  ever  seen  ;  but, 
of  course,  I  was  not  an  impartial  judge. 

It  was  a  large  canvas,  and  represented 
a  hayfield  on  the  borders  of  a  wood.  The 
hay  was  being  tossed  by  the  haymakers. 
It  was  clear  the  wind  was  strong,  as  the 
hay  was  blown  off  the  forks.  The  sun 
was  shining  brightly,  but  a  great  black 
cloud  was  coming  up  on  the  left.  In  the 
foreground,  under  a  bramble-bush,  lay  a 
sleeping  infant,  and,  close  by,  the  young 
mother  was  leaning  on  her  rake,  looking 
at  the  rising  storm,  evidently  thinking  she 
had  better  take  the  baby  home.     On  the 
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other  side  Jill  was  rubbing  her  hand  across 
her  lips  to  brush  away  a  kiss,  evidently 
just  stolen  by  Jack,  and  looking  provok- 
ingly  ready  for  another.  The  picture  was 
full  of  suggestions.  I  felt  the  cold  wind 
that  heralds  rain,  and  pitied  the  farmer 
who  saw  his  hay  was  likely  to  be  spoilt. 
I  became  anxious  that  the  peasant  should 
pick  up  her  child  and  carry  it  home  before 
the  storm  came  on,  and  waited  to  see  if 
Jack  would  take  another  kiss. 

From  the  remarks  I  heard  on  all  sides,  I 
saw  that  my  feelings  and  anxieties  were 
shared  by  those  near  me.  Every  one  seemed 
to  find  out  something  fresh  to  think  and 
talk  about.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
picture  was  sold  at  the  private  view,  and 
for  a  large  sum,  too  !  Lord  Glanmire  said 
it  was  the  picture  of  the  year ;  at  all  events, 
the  most  remarkable  picture  from  the  brush 
of  a  young  artist. 

I  felt  that  Bertie  had  passed  the  first 
rung   of    fortune's   ladder,    and    that   the 
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pretty  home  in  the  New  Forest,  of  which 
we  both  had  dreamed,  was  now  more  than 
a  possibility,  or  even  a  probability.  It 
might  be  looked  forward  to  as  a  certainty. 

As  the  days  passed  into  weeks,  Lord 
Grianmire  was  not  able  to  report  any  pro- 
gress towards  persuading  my  father  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  my  marriage  with  the 
heir  to  Beechover.  He  had  constantly 
worked  in  our  interests,  and  thought  that 
his  words  were  not  quite  as  disregarded  as 
they  had  been.  My  father  had  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Hayfield  was  more  true  to 
nature,  as  well  as  more  suggestive,  than 
any  other  picture  on  the  walls  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy.  He  had  also  said  that  Mr. 
Annesley  was  the  handsomest  young  fellow 
he  had  seen  for  many  a  day.  This  seemed 
like  the  beginning  of  a  change  of  feeling, 
and  Lord  Glanmire  hoped  much  from  my 
mother's  influence,  which  we  knew  would 
be  exerted  in  the  way  I  wished. 

The  duchess  and  I  had  stayed  late  one 
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night  at  a  ball  at  the  Grerman  Embassy. 
My  maid  brought  my  breakfast  next 
morning  to  me  in  bed.  On  the  tray 
was  a  black-edged  envelope,  addressed  in 
my  mother's  handwriting.  I  opened  it 
eagerly. 

"  My  own  dear  child  "  (it  ran), 

"  You  will  mourn  with  me,  I 
know,  the  dear  friend  who  has  been  taken 
from  us ;  my  adopted  father,  kind,  loving 
Tagliano  is  no  more.  I  cannot  realize  yet 
that  I  shall  never  hear  again  his  soft  voice, 
nor  see  the  powerful,  rugged  face,  with  its 
overhanging  brows,  full  of  music.  I  have 
been  going  back  in  memory  to  the  happy 
days  of  childhood  when  I  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  such  words  as  care  and 
trouble.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  owed  most 
of  their  brightness  to  the  dear  one  who  is 
gone.  He  gave  me  my  first  singing  les- 
son, took  me  long  country  walks,  and 
placed  me   at  night  in   the  corner  of  the 
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orchestra  of  the  San  Carlo  theatre.  No 
father  could  have  loved  a  daughter  more 
tenderly  than  he  loved  me,  dear  old  man ! 
Now  I  am  alone — all  alone  in  the  world. 
But  I  have  one  consolation,  that  there  are 
two  hearts  in  England  who  only  beat  for 
me  and  will  sorrow  in  my  sorrow.  I  have 
told  you  the  dear  maestro  was  failing,  but 
I  hardly  expected  to  lose  him  so  soon. 
Death  always  seems  to  come  unexpectedly 
whenever  it  comes.  Latterly  he  was  quite 
childish.  I  think  my  grandmother's  death 
affected  him  deeply.  He  took  me  for  her, 
and  often  asked  me  to  play  their  favourite 
game  of  cards,  talking  all  the  time  of  his 
dear  child  and  her  wonderful  gift  of  music. 
It  was  very  touching  to  hear  him  express- 
ing his  love  for  me  to  myself,  and  to  listen 
to  the  old  jokes  he  used  to  make  as  he  sat 
opposite  my  grandmother  at  the  card-table. 
I  have  daily  taken  a  singing  lesson  to 
please  him,  the  simplest  solfeggi.  At  times 
he   would  ask  for  his   violin,  and   play  as 
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beautifully  as  ever,  though  there  was  a 
new  expression  in  his  music.  For  the  last 
few  days  he  was  entirely  confined  to  his 
bed.  I  never  left  him,  tending  him  like  a 
child,  and  coaxing  him  to  take  his  medicine. 
He  grew  weaker  rapidly,  and  the  doctor 
said  the  action  of  his  heart  might  cease  at 
any  moment.  I  sent  for  Father  Anselmo, 
who  administered  the  Viaticum,  and  left 
him  looking  stronger  and  more  lucid.  He 
asked  me  to  give  him  a  kiss.  '  You  are  a 
good,  dear  child,'  he  whispered ;  '  you  have 
done  your  exercises  very  well.  Who  knows, 
some  day  you  may  be  a  prima  donna. 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  Fetch  me 
my  violin.' 

"  He  sat  up  in  the  bed,  propped  up  with 
pillows,  and  tuned  the  strings.  I  was 
astonished  at  his  recovered  strength,  and 
thought  that  a  return  for  the  better  had 
set  in.  He  commenced  playing.  Never 
did  I  hear  such  unearthly  music  !  I  am 
certain   that   it    was   his    own  impromptu 
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composition.  The  melody  was  divine.  It 
swelled  from  the  simplest  harmonies  to 
grand  chords,  such  as  I  never  heard  before. 
His  face  was  transfigured.  It  beamed  with 
a  strange  light,  and  as  he  played  he  muttered 
words  that  seemed  like  a  hymn  of  praise. 
I  am  persuaded  that  he  was  accompanying 
angelic  voices.  He  stopped,  laid  his  violin 
and  bow  on  the  coverlet,  and,  looking  up 
with  ecstatic  eyes,  whispered,  '  Bello  molto, 
bello.'  He  was  gone.  A  sweet  ending  to 
a  sweet  life !  Let  your  dear  father  know 
of  our  loss.     He  will  feel  for  us  both. 

"  I  am  alone  with  my  memories,  happy 
and  sad.  I  have  no  fear  of  further  annoy- 
ance from  the  American.  Padre  Anselmo 
has  ascertained  that  the  wretched  man  is 
quite  broken  down.  He  has  written  to 
the  priest  in  charge  of  the  convicts  to  pro- 
vide him,  at  my  expense,  with  any  little 
comforts  that  may  be  necessary  for  an 
invalid. 

"  When   I   tell  you  of  my  solitary  con- 
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dition,  I  do  not  mean  to  hint  that  I  wish 
you  to  come  to  me.  I  positively  forbid  it. 
Your  place  is  with  your  father,  as  I  cannot 
be  with  him.  If  you  were  to  attempt  to 
rejoin  me,  I  should  disappear  as  I  did 
before.  Be  patient  with  your  father. 
Remember  how  he  has  suffered.  I  cannot 
expect  you  to  accede  to  his  wish,  that  you 
should  marry  your  cousin,  knowing  as  I 
do  that  you  have  given  your  young  heart 
into  another's  keeping,  and  one  worthy  of 
your  love.  This  is  a  great  trouble,  this 
cloud  between  you  and  your  father.  Bear 
it  and  be  patient,  very  patient.  Your 
father  will  come  round  some  day.  If  he 
does  not,  I  must  make  him.  I  have  laid 
my  dear  master  by  the  side  of  his  old 
friend.  I  wonder  if  he  has  told  her  all 
that  has  happened  since  they  parted,  or  is 
he  too  much  taken  up  with  the  new  music 
of  the  heavenly  choir  ? 

"  I  know  your  tears  will  flow  when  you 
read  my  letter.     Dry  them  soon,  dear  child. 
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wretched  marriage,  pack  up  and  come  to 
me.  I  love  you  too  well  to  let  you  marry 
such  a  noodle.  I  honestly  confess  that  I 
do  not  approve  of  your  engagement  to  the 
artist,  though  I  am  bound  to  say  his  looks 
are  mightily  in  his  favour.  You  ought 
to  marry  in  your  own  rank.  Noblesse 
oblige,  ma  chere  !  " 

We  parted  with  mutual  regret.  The 
trees  in  the  country  looked  so  green  and 
fresh  compared  with  their  dusty  brothers 
in  Hyde  Park.  Beechover  lanes  were  a 
delight  after  glaring  London  streets.  I 
was  glad  to  be  quiet  after  the  turmoil  of 
the  season.  I  was  able  to  think  not  only 
of  my  mother  in  her  loneliness  and  her 
sorrow,  and  try  to  comfort  her  with  long 
loving  letters,  but  I  had  time  to  settle  my 
future  course  of  action. 

The  six  months  were  nearly  over  for 
which  I  had  promised  not  to  seek  Bertie's 
society.  Lord  Grianmire  told  me  he  had 
never  known  my  father  so  obdurate,  and 
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advised  me  to  prepare  for  a  hard  struggle. 
Bertie  wished  me  to  let  things  slide  for 
another  six  months,  but  I  was  only  to  be 
passive  as  long  as  my  father  was  so.  If 
he  attempted  coercion  to  bring  about  my 
marriage  with  my  Cousin  Charlie,  I  was 
to  let  him  know  at  once,  and,  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  we  must  make  a  run- 
away match. 

I  told  him  that  I  could  not  take  such 
a  step  without  my  mother's  consent,  which 
I  did  not  think  would  be  given.  I  was 
right.  She  implored  me  not  to  think  of 
such  a  course,  which  would  assuredly  place 
me  in  the  wrong.  '•  TTait  and  be  patient," 
was  always  the  burden  of  her  strain.  I 
was  weary  of  waiting  and  being  patient. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ANOTHER   DISAPPOINTMENT. 

My  father  and  I  seemed  to  have  glided 
back  into  the  happy  and  affectionate  inter- 
course of  the  days  before  Charlie  Dampier 
appeared  on  the  scene,  with  his  craze  for 
china  and  his  pretended  admiration  for 
myself,  which  was  really  an  admiration 
for  the  personal  property,  including  the 
old  pots. 

One  morning  at  breakfast,  I  noticed  that 
my  father's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  as 
he  read  a  document,  which  he  had  taken 
out  of  a  large  envelope.  "  That's  all 
right !  "  he  cried.  "  How  pleased  your 
dear  mother  will  be  to  hear  that  that 
business  is  satisfactorily  settled  !  " 
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"  What  business,  father  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Never  mind,  dear !  It  is  a  matter 
you  know  very  little  about.  It  is  a  subject 
not  to  be  discussed  by  young  ladies." 

'*  You  excite  my  curiosity.  You  must 
tell  me  now  you  have  gone  so  far,  especi- 
ally as  it  seems  to  concern  my  mother. 
Besides,  I  am  quite  an  old  woman — if  not 
in  years,  at  all  events  in  experience." 

"  You  have  heard  that  your  mother  was 
divorced." 

''  Divorced  most  unjustly — not  that  any 
one  can  blame  you,  papa.  She  certainly 
does  not." 

*'  She  was  indeed  divorced  most  unjustly, 
as  you  say,  and  I  was  greatly  to  blame 
for  letting  the  case  go  into  court  without 
first  closely  investigating  the  charge.  The 
divorce  was  granted,  as  there  was  no 
defence." 

"  The  charge  was  false,  father !  "  I  cried. 

"  That  is  the  very  point.  I  have 
brought  the  case  again  before  the  court, 
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and  proved  that  there  were  no  grounds  for 
divorce ;  that  the  whole  proceedings  were 
founded  on  a  mistake.  There  had  never 
been  such  a  curious  case  before,  and  there- 
fore there  was  no  precedent  to  guide  the 
court  in  dealing  with  it.  After  great 
trouble,  my  solicitor  has  succeeded  in 
getting  the  decree  annulled." 

"  Then,  my  mother  is  no  longer  a 
divorced  woman  ?  " 

"  She  is  no  longer  a  divorced  woman. 
Her  character  is  cleared." 

"  Oh,  father !  it  is  too  good  to  be  true ! 
How  happy  she  will  be,  dear,  dear  mother ! 
She  will  be  able  to  hold  up  her  head  again. 
No  one  will  now  dare  to  say  a  word  against 
her  character.  You  will  tell  her  the  good 
news  at  once." 

"  I  shall  write  by  the  first  post,  and  once 
more  pray  her  to  forgive  me  for  the  cruel 
wrong  I  did  her." 

"  Then,  if  this  American  forger  died, 
she  would  be  your  wife." 
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''  No,  Nellie.  We  should  have  to  be 
married  over  again.  Her  marriage  with 
me  was  illegal,  as  she  had  a  husband  living 
at  the  time." 

"  That  will  be  soon  rectified.  You  can 
go  to  church,  and  I  will  be  bride's-maid. 
Fancy  being  bride's-maid  to  one's  own 
mother !  " 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  make  her  my 
lawful  wife,  but  the  marriage  will  not  give 
you  back  your  birthright,  my  poor  child !  " 

"  Never  mind,  father,  so  long  as  my 
mother  is  cleared  and  reunited  again  to  you ; 
it  does  not  matter  what  becomes  of  me." 

"  It  matters  very  much,  my  Nellie — to 
me  at  least." 

"  I  am  only  going  to  think  to-day  of 
mother's  happiness,  mother's  joy.  It  will 
be  the  first  real  good  tidings  she  has  had 
for  many  a  day.  It  will  be  a  bright  gospel 
for  her  Christmastide.  It  comes  just  in 
time.  You  will,  of  course,  let  every  one 
know  that  the  divorce  was  all  a  mistake  ?  " 
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"  I  shall  tell  every  one  that  she  is  the 
most  faithful  of  wives." 

"  To  that  American  scoundrel  ?  "  I  inter- 
rupted, with  a  smile. 

"  She  certainly  is  an  angel  of  purity,  a 
queen  amongst  women  !  " 

"  How  can  I  repine  at  anything  with 
such  a  mother  ?  "  and  I  got  up  and  kissed 
my  father,  who  took  me  in  his  arms, 
and  said  that  I  was  worthy  to  be  her 
daughter. 

I  began  to  think  that  nothing  could  ever 
change  the  happy  relations  between  my 
father  and  myself.  But  I  was  mistaken. 
Paternal  love  was  not  so  strong  as  family 
pride. 

My  father  had  asked  a  large  party  for 
Christmas,  when  he  hoped  that  there  would 
be  plenty  of  pheasants  for  the  guns.  I 
undertook  to  have  everything  ready  in 
the  house,  if  he  looked  after  the  outside 
arrangements.  I  promised  to  do  my  best 
to  amuse  our  guests,  and  obtained  permis- 
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sion  to  engage  an  accompanyist  to  enable 
me  to  sing  my  best. 

A  week  before  tbe  day  fixed  for  the 
gathering  of  our  party,  my  father  an- 
nounced that  Charlie  Dampier  was  to  arrive 
on  the  following  day.  He  begged  me  to 
receive  him  kindly,  and  to  remember  that 
he  was  his  heir. 

I  promised  not  to  forget  that  he  was 
our  guest,  but  would  promise  nothing  more. 
I  felt  that  the  persecution  was  about  to 
recommence. 

•  My  cousin  arrived  next  day,  with  his 
valet  and  his  wardrobe.  He  was  shy  at 
first  meeting,  but  soon  recovered  when  he 
found  himself  among  the  old  china.  He 
was  engaged  all  the  next  day  with  his 
catalogue,  and  left  me  in  peace,  to  my  great 
delight.  He  was  too  absorbed  to  think  of 
making  love  to  me — indeed,  to  take  any 
notice  of  me.  My  father  was  indignant  at 
his  neglect,  and  evidently  gave  the  young 
man  a  lecture ;  for,  after  that,  he  bored  me 
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with  his  company,  whenever  he  could  tear 
himself  away  from  the  china  closet.  His 
courtship  was  as  idiotic  as  compulsory. 

The  shooting  party  arrived.  Amongst 
them  were  the  colonel  and  his  wife,  not 
the  twins  who  had  ventured  to  make  fun 
of  dear  little  Charlie.  Nor  was  my  bishop 
with  us,  as  my  father  thought  that,  though 
knee-breeches  were  suitable  in  the  cover,  a 
silk  apron  would  be  out  of  place.  I  had 
no  one  to  amuse  me,  and  perhaps  it  was  as 
well,  for  I  was  not  in  a  merry  mood  whilst 
Charlie  Dampier  was  being  thrust  down 
my  throat.  Mrs.  Dampier,  who  saw  that 
the  wooing  did  not  speed  fast,  apologized 
for  her  son's  abstraction  in  art  and  conse- 
quent neglect  of  the  ladies  in  general,  and 
myself  in  particular.  To  which  I  replied 
that,  perhaps,  she  was  not  aware  that  none 
of  us  were  teapots ;  which  sent  her  off  in  a 
huff,  and  the  ladies  who  overheard  me  into 
fits  of  laughter. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  party  broke  up. 
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I  was  at  the  open  window  of  my  dressing- 
room,  waiting,  with  my  furs  on,  for  the 
carriage.  I  heard  my  name  mentioned 
below,  and,  looking  down  cautiously,  saw 
my  father  and  Colonel  Dampier  smoking 
on  the  terrace.  They  were  talking  about 
me,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  I  thought 
I  should  not  be  dishonourable  in  playing 
the  eavesdropper. 

"  She  is  a  girl  of  much  character," 
said  my  father,  "  self-possessed,  and  strong- 
willed." 

"  She  wants  taming,  Lionel.  You  are 
far  too  tender  of  her  feelings." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can't  make  her 
care  for  Charlie,  and  I  must  say  he  does  not 
take  much  pains  to  win  her  love." 

"The  boy  is  so  devoted  to  art  that  he 
can  think  of  nothing  else,  and  here  he 
has  so  many  artistic  objects  to  admire !  He 
devotes  all  his  time  to  the  adoration  of  the 
beautiful." 

"  Nellie  is  beautiful  enough  !    Why  does 
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he  not  worship  beauty  in  her,  instead  of  in 
porcelain  and  faience  ?  I  have  no  patience 
with  the  lad." 

"  You  do  not  understand  how  absorbing 
is  this  new  art  religion,  which  is  making 
so  many  converts  amongst  young  England. 
I  own  it  is  above  an  old  soldier  like  me." 
"  It  is  above  every  one  but  an  ass." 
"  I  won't  have  my  boy  called  an  ass  !  " 
"  Never   mind  what    Charlie   is,  except 
that   he  is  my  heir.      We   both  want  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  my  daugh- 
ter and  your  son.    The  question  is,  How  is 
it   to   be   managed,  when   the    gentleman 
does  not  make  love,  and  the  lady  does  not 
want  to  be  made  love  to  ?  " 

"  Leave  the  couple  to  me  !  Let  me  take 
Nellie  back  with  us,  and  trust  me  to  bring 
her  to  her  senses.  She  does  not  under- 
stand Charlie.  When  she  sees  him  at 
home,  she  will  learn  to  appreciate  his 
talents  and  his  virtues,  and  will  not  be  able 
to  avoid  falling  in  love  with  him." 
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*'  Shan't  I!"  I  said  to  myself;  and  I  could 
not  help  laughing  out  loud,  though  I  was 
horrified  at  the  idea  of  a  visit  to  Baignton. 
My  father  looked  up  at  the  window,  but  I 
was  hidden  behind  the  curtain. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  some  one  laughing," 
he  cried.  "  It  must  have  been  fancy.  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  a  bad  plan  that 
Nellie  should  return  with  you.  You  might 
have  more  influence  with  her  than  I  pos- 
sess. Wait  till  all  our  guests  have  left  us, 
and  then  you  and  Mrs.  Dampier  shall  carry 
off  Nellie  and  try  your  hands  at  colt-train- 
ing." 

"  Depend  on  it,  I  will  break  her  in.  I 
will  get  a  special  licence,  and  send  her  back 
married  and  done  for ; "  and  the  colonel 
laughed  a  loud  "  Ha  !  ha  !  " 

I  was  frightened  beyond  measure  at  the 
idea  of  being  forced  into  a  marriage  with 
my  cousin.  I  was  inexperienced  in  English 
ways,  and  took  the  general's  threat  au 
grand  serieux.      I    had  never  heard    of  a 
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special  licence,  but  tliouglit  it  must  be  a 
way  of  marrying  persons  against  their  will. 

I  made  up  my  mind  then  and  there  that 
no  power  on  earth  would  drag  me  to 
Baignton.  I  was  not  going  to  be  licensed 
into  marriage  with  a  man  I  disliked  and 
despised.  I  knew  it  was  no  use  appealing 
to  my  father,  who  was  so  blinded  by  family 
considerations  that  he  would  not  listen  to 
any  remonstrances  from  me,  his  rebellious 
daughter.  I  determined  to  leave  Beech- 
over  at  once,  and  secretly,  before  the  party 
broke  up,  as  I  feared  I  might  be  coerced 
into  accompanying  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Dampier  to  their  home,  if  I  found  myself 
alone  with  them  and  a  father  who  shared 
their  views  as  to  a  compulsory  marriage 
by  special  licence,  whatever  that  might  be. 

I  must  go  to  my  mother  for  protection. 
I  would  start  immediately  for  Florence.  I 
confided  my  plans  to  my  faithful  maid 
Alice,  who  knew  of  my  engagement  to 
Bertie   Annesley,    and   of    the   project   of 
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marrying  uie  to  my  effeminate  cousin. 
She  was  quite  ready  to  help  me  to  escape 
from  a  lover  who  was  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  housekeeper's  room.  She  said  she 
would  follow  me  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  seemed  quite  vexed  that  the  journey 
to  Italy  was  not  as  long  as  to  the  antipodes. 
We  set  at  once  about  making  our  plans 
and  preparations  for  leaving  the  hall. 
There  was  to  be  a  grand  battue  in  a  distant 
cover  as  a  winding-up  of  the  shooting- 
party.  As  soon  as  the  gentlemen  were  off 
with  their  guns,  Alice  and  I  were  to  slip 
out  of  the  house  and  walk  to  a  railway 
station  three  miles  off,  on  a  line  not 
patronized  by  the  family,  as  there  was  a 
station  belonging  to  another  company  at 
Beechover.  We  were  to  despatch  the 
luggage  at  once  to  my  dressmaker  in 
Hanover  Square.  This  would  create  no 
suspicions  at  the  Hall,  as  I  was  constantly 
sending  and  receiving  cases  to  and  from 
her.     We  would  pick  up  the  luggage  in 
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London,  in  ample  time  for  the  evening 
tidal  train,  and  travel  straight  through  to 
Florence. 

I  had  not  felt  so  happy  for  months.  I 
should  soon  be  free  from  the  fear  of  a  forced 
marriage,  and  it  was  enough  to  make  my 
heart  dance  to  think  that  before  many 
hours  were  over  I  should  be  safe  in  my 
mother's  arms.  I  had  no  compunction  in 
leaving  my  father,  who  in  this  matter  had 
not  behaved  kindly  to  me.  I  was  to  be 
sacrificed  on  the  family  altar  !  I  was  not 
prepared  to  play  Iphigenia  to  my  father's 
Agamemnon  ! 

I  hardly  knew  my  own  face  in  the  glass, 
as  I  dressed  for  dinner.  It  was  radiant. 
My  cheeks  glowed,  my  eyes  flashed  with 
happy  excitement.  I  ran  downstairs  sing- 
ing a  waltz,  and  nearly  knocked  Charlie 
Dampier  over,  who  was  hurrying  upstairs 
to  dress,  with  the  catalogue  in  one  hand 
and  a  broken  plate  in  the  other,  which  he 
was  going  to  mend.      He  had  become  a 
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china  restorer  as  well  as  an  inventory 
taker. 

"  What  a  blessing  you  are  not  made  of 
pate  tendre !  "  I  cried ;  "  if  you  had  been, 
I  might  have  smashed  you  to  bits." 

"  It  pains  me  to  see  you  such  a  scoffer 
at  beauty  and  art,  cousin  Nellie." 

"  Which  is  beauty,  and  which  is  art  ?  I 
can't  sort  you  and  your  plate.  Make  haste,, 
or  you  won't  be  dressed  for  dinner ; "  and  I 
ran  off,  resuming  my  waltz. 

I  saw  that  my  hilarious  condition  was 
observed  by  every  one.  I  chaffed  the 
colonel,  teased  his  wife,  asked  Charlie  if 
he  had  recovered  the  bruises  I  had  given 
him  on  the  stairs,  and  talked  to  my  father 
as  if  I  had  forgotten  all  my  anger  and 
irritation  at  his  persistent  persecution.  I 
was  in  a  good  temper  with  the  whole  world, 
including  myself.  I  was  about  to  escape 
from  a  life  which  had  become  intolerable,  to 
fly  from  machinations  against  my  happiness, 
and,  above   all,   to  nestle  to  my  mother's 
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breast  in  the  sweet  land  of  sun  and 
song. 

I  hardly  closed  my  eyes  the  night 
previous  to  my  flight,  but  came  down  to 
breakfast  as  fresh  as  if  I  had  slept  the 
clock  round.  I  gave  my  father  an  affec- 
tionate kiss,  as  he  went  off  with  his  guests, 
at  which  he  looked  rather  surprised.  I 
could  almost  have  embraced  the  colonel, 
so  delighted  was  I  at  the  idea  that  I 
should  not  see  his  ferocious  moustache  for 
many  a  long  day,  and  should  soon  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  his  special  licence. 

As  soon  as  the  shooting  party  were  off,  I 
ran  uj)stairs  to  my  room,  where  Alice  was 
waiting,  ready  dressed  for  the  journey. 
She  helped  me  on  with  my  cloak  and 
bonnet,  and  five  minutes  later  we  were 
safely  on  our  way  to  the  station.  We 
hurried  along  through  the  park,  startling 
the  deer  as  they  grazed  under  the  winter 
trees,  till  we  reached  a  path  through  the 
wood.     I  turned  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
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Hall,  and  wondered  wlien  I  should  see  it 
again.  I  thought  it  was  the  most  beautiful 
of  English  homes.  At  the  same  time  I  felt 
it  would  be  no  pride  or  pleasure  to  be  its 
mistress  if  my  cousin  was  to  be  its  master. 
A  cottage  with  Bertie  would  be  a  thou- 
sandfold more  delightful  than  a  'palace 
with  Charlie !  We  did  not  meet  a  soul 
till  we  were  off  the  Beechover  estate ;  and 
when  we  found  ourselves  on  the  high  road, 
we  were  not  recognized  through  our  thick 
veils  by  any  of  the  passers-by. 

We  were  in  ample  time  for  our  train,  and 
made  our  journey  to  London  without  any 
contretemps.  We  picked  up  our  luggage  in 
Hanover  Square,  and  drove  on  to  Charing 
Cross,  where  I  had  asked  Bertie  and  his 
mother  to  meet  me.  I  told  them  of  the 
circumstance  which  led  to  my  flight ;  and 
though  they  assured  me  it  was  a  false 
alarm,  and  that  I  could  not  have  been 
forced  into  marriage  against  my  will,  even 
by  a  special  licence,  they  approved  of  the 
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step  1  was  taking,  as  I  should  be  happier 
with  my  mother  than  my  father,  if  he 
continued  to  persecute  me  about  this 
odious  marriage.  Bertie  travelled  down  to 
Dover  with  us,  and  saw  us  on  board  the 
steamer.  Again  he  and  I  took  a  loving 
parting  under  the  quiet  stars  on  the 
steamer's  deck,  with  a  perfect  understand- 
ing that  this  was  to  be  our  last,  and  that 
before  long  he  would  come  to  Florence  and 
fetch  me  away  as  his  bride. 

We  crossed  a  cold  but  waveless  Channel, 
and  weary  nature  slept  from  Calais  to 
Paris,  where  we  breakfasted ;  and  then 
sped  southward,  crossing  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, till  my  delighted  eyes  caught  sight 
of  Brunelleschi's  dome  and  Giotto's  campa- 
nile. 

How  slowly  the  horse  dragged  us 
through  the  streets  of  Florence  !  It  seemed 
to  my  impatience  that  we  should  never 
reach  the  Yia  Borgo  Santi  Apostoli.  At 
last  we  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  Palazzo 
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Castracane.  I  jumped  out  of  the  cab. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  porter's  lodge. 
I  ran  up  the  stone  stairs,  followed  by  my 
breathless  maid. 

I  tried  to  open  the  well-known  door. 
It  was  locked.  I  rang  a  hearty  peal  on 
the  bell,  but  no  one  answered  it.  I  rang 
and  rang  again,  with  the  same  result. 
How  strange  that  every  one  should  be  out 
— my  mother,  Teresa,  old  Nannetta,  the 
cook  !  What  could  be  the  matter  ?  I  rang 
again  ;  no  one  came.  I  absolutely  cried  at 
the  delay,  I  longed  to  be  pressed  to  my 
mother's  heart,  and  to  be  at  rest  after  those 
weary  hours  in  the  rumbling  train. 

"  Here  is  some  one  coming  up  the 
stairs,"  cried  Alice. 

"  I  have  the  keys,  signorina,"  said  the 
porter.  "  The  signora  left  Florence  yester- 
day." 

"  Gone  !  "  I  cried.  "  Where  is  my  mother 
gone  f 

"  The  signora  left  no  address.     She  has 
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paid  every  bill,  and  given  presents  to  all 
who  served  her.  Ah,  the  signora  is  a 
noble  lady  !  We  all  wept  when  she  drove 
off,  for  we  do  not  think  she  will  ever 
return.  She  has  sent  away  everything  she 
valued — eight  large  cases  !  " 

I  went  into  the  apartment.  The  walls 
were  stripped  of  the  pictures  ;  nothing  was 
left  but  the  bare  furniture.  Every  drawer 
was  empty.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it, 
rny  mother  had  left  her  home  for  good. 

What  was  to  become  of  me  !  Again  I 
was  no  better  than  an  orphan  ! 
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A    KECONCILIATION. 

The  rooms  looked  cold  and  cheerless,  and 
oh,  so  deserted  !  My  mother's  chair  was 
empty,  so  were  the  old  marchesa's  and  the 
first  violin's.  I  threw  myself  on  a  sofa,  and 
hid  my  face  in  the  cushions.  I  was  very 
tired,  and  with  weariness  came  a  feeling 
of  intense  cold.  The  porter  fetched  some 
wood  and  made  a  cheerful  fire,  and  then 
ran  to  order  hreakfast  from  a  neighbouring 
trattoria.  With  body  warmed  and  hunger 
satisfied,  a  certain  amount  of  strength 
returned,  and  I  was  better  able  to  exert 
my  powers  of  thought  than  on  my  first 
arrival. 
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What  could  have  made  my  mother  leave 
her  home  ?  I  cudgelled  my  brain  for  a 
rational  answer.  If  she  had  resolved  to  go 
into  a  convent,  it  would  have  been  against 
her  positive  assurance  to  the  contrary. 
She  would  never  break  her  word  ! 

All  that  I  could  learn  from  the  porter 
was  that  she  had  been  absent  for  a  few 
days,  and  had  returned  in  excellent  spirits, 
looking  younger  and  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  She  had  set  at  once  about  packing 
up.  She  had  sold  a  good  many  useful 
things,  and  had  given  him  some  articles  of 
furniture.  They  all  thought  she  must  have 
come  into  a  fortune.  He  had  told  the  florist 
in  the  Yia  Tornabuoni,  at  the  signora's 
request,  to  meet  her  in  the  Campo  Santo. 
He  had  since  learned  that  she  had  made 
arrangements  that  the  graves  of  the 
marchesa  and  Signer  Tagliano  should  be 
kept  bright  with  flowers  for  a  year.  From 
all  the  porter  told  me,  it  was  clear  that 
my  mother  had  left  Florence  with  no  in- 
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tention  of  returning,  for  that  period,  at 
all  events. 

I  asked  if  slie  had  received  any  visitors 
or  telegrams.  "  Only  her  confessor,"  the 
porter  replied. 

I  washed  my  hands  and  face,  and  made 
a  hurried  toilette.  I  sent  for  a  cab,  and 
drove  to  Father  Anselmo's  house,  near  the 
Bargello.  Another  disappointment !  He 
was  absent  from  home !  His  housekeeper 
knew  he  had  been  to  some  place  on  the  sea 
coast,  but  did  not  know  his  present  address. 
I  took  comfort,  for  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  he  was  with  my  mother. 

On  my  return  to  the  Palazzo,  I  found 
that  the  porter  had  sent  for  our  old  cook, 
Nannetta.  She  was  overjoyed  at  seeing 
me,  and  told  me  that  she  had  been  crying 
her  eyes  out  since  her  dear  mistress  had 
discharged  her,  with  a  year's  wages.  She 
could  not  give  me  much  more  information 
than  the  porter,  except  that  Padre  Anselmo 
took^the  signora  away  a  week  before,  that 
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slae  was  as  gay  as  a  girl  going  to  her 
wedding,  and  had  sung  all  the  time  she 
was  getting  ready  for  her  departure,  the 
first  time  she  had  sung  a  note  since  the 
maestro's  death.  Teresa  was  almost  as  happy 
as  her  mistress,  but  would  not  disclose  the 
good  news  which  had  brought  such  joy  to 
the  house  of  mourning.  My  mother  had 
returned  after  a  four  days'  absence,  and 
began  at  once  to  prepare  for  her  final 
departure.  Teresa  packed  her  own  clothes 
as  well  as  her  mistress's  ;  and  both  were  in 
high  spirits  as  they  filled  the  boxes. 

It  flashed  across  me  that  my  mother 
might  have  heard  of  the  death  of  her  convict 
husband,  and  that  her  joy  was  consequent 
on  her  freedom.  She  was,  perhaps,  leaving 
Florence  to  fly  to  her  English  home.  I 
went  at  once  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Police, 
when  the  chief  officer  kindly  telegraphed  at 
my  request  to  Spezzia,  to  inquire  if  tlie 
American  convict  was  dead. 

"  Alive,"  was  the  curt  reply. 
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What  other  news  but  that  of  the  wretched 
man's  death  could  have  affected  my  mother 
so  pleasantly  was  beyond  my  powers  of 
conception. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  a  few 
days  in  Florence,  in  the  hope  that  Father 
Anselmo  would  return  home.  He  was  the 
only  person  who  could  give  me  the  informa- 
tion I  desired.  A  week  passed,  but  brought 
no  news  of  the  old  priest.  I  was  at  my 
wits'  end,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
I  dared  not  write  to  my  father.  He  would 
naturally  be  very  angry  with  me  for  leaving 
his  roof,  and  would  probably  refuse  to  take 
me  back.  If  he  did  allow  me  to  return,  I 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  persecution 
from  which  I  had  fled.  I  thought  of  ask- 
ing Mrs.  Annesley  to  receive  me,  but  I  felt 
it  would  be  unmaidenly  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  same  house  with  my  fiance.  If  I  wished 
to  put  myself  under  his  protection,  it  would 
be  better  to  propose  that  our  marriage 
should  take  place  at  once ;  but  this  seemed 
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an  ■un-English   proceeding  on  the  part  of 
a  young  lady. 

In  my  dilemma  I  thought  of  the  Duchess 
of  Tadcaster.  I  wrote  to  her,  and  told  her 
my  whole  story.  I  was  sure  she  would 
be  annoyed  at  my  leaving  Beechover  in 
the  way  I  had  done,  especially  as  she  had 
invited  me  to  go  to  her  if  I  found  that 
my  father  still  wanted  to  coerce  me  into 
a  marriage  with  my  cousin. 

"  Come  at  once  ;  delighted  to  see  you," 
was  the  short  telegraphic  answer  to  my 
long  letter.  I  wired  back  that  I  would 
leave  Florence  next  day,  and  be  at  Dalton 
Towers  before  the  week  was  out.  I  could 
not  make  the  return  journey  so  quickly  as 
I  had  come  out.  The  wings  of  love  and 
hope  were  changed  for  the  leaden  sandals 
of  disappointment  and  despair.  I  found 
that  the  anxiety  of  the  last  ten  days  had 
almost  broken  me  down,  and  I  was  not 
physically  up  to  a  journey  without  a  break. 

I  was  lying  listlessly  on  the  sofa,  whilst 
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Alice  was  packing  up  my  boxes.  I  was 
puzzling  over  the  mysteries  of  the  conti- 
nental BradsJiaw^  when  a  sharp  ring  sent 
Nannetta,  as  fast  as  her  old  legs  could 
carry  her,  to  open  the  door.  I  thought  it 
might  possibly  be  my  mother,  or,  at  least, 
Padre  Anselmo.  I  rose  and  went  into  the 
passage,  with  the  vague  hope  that  I  should 
be  clasped  to  my  dear  mother's  breast. 

A  man  entered.     It  was  my  father ! 

"I  thought  it  might  have  been  mamma;" 
I  cried,  and  I  let  my  arms  fall  in  an 
attitude  of  bitter  disappointment. 

"  Your  mother  !  is  she  not  here  ?  " 

"  She  was  gone  before  I  arrived,  only 
the  day  before !  " 

"  Did  she  not  expect  you  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  went  off  suddenly.  I  knew  she 
would  welcome  me  whenever  I  came ;  but 
she  had  gone — gone  for  a  long  time ! 
She  has  taken  everything  she  valued  with 
her.  The  apartment  was  closed  when  I 
arrived."    And  I  sat  down  on  an  old  oak 
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dower  chest  in  the  passage,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Don't  cry,  child,"  said  my  father,  very 
kindly.  "  Your  mother  has  left  home  for 
some  good  cause.  We  must  not  fret  about 
her.  Her  husband  may  be  dead,  and  she 
may  now  be  on  her  way  to  England.  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  be  at  home  to  welcome 
her." 

"  I  thought  of  that,  but  there  is  no  hope 
there.  I  have  found  out  that  the  American 
is  not  dead.  Where  can  she  be  ?  Oh, 
mother !  why  did  you  leave  just  as  I  was 
on  my  way  home  ?  "  I  cried  piteously. 

"  Have  you  seen  her  confessor  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  is  not  in  Florence." 

"  Then,  depend  on  it,  Nellie,  he  is  with 
your  mother.  I  have  no  fears  about  her. 
There  is  some  good  reason  for  her  de- 
parture. Perhaps,  at  this  very  moment, 
a  letter  is  waiting  for  you  at  home,  at 
Beechover,  to  tell  you  where  she  is.  Cheer 
up,  and  come  back  with  your  father." 
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'*  I  am  going  to  the  Duchess  of  Tad- 
caster.  I  have  just  telegraphed  that  I 
start  to-morrow." 

"  What  made  you  run  away  so  sud- 
denly ?  " 

"  I  ran  away  from  a  hateful  marriage. 
I  knew  that  my  mother  would  be  kind  to 
me,  if  my  father  was  not." 

"  I  meant  to  be  kind  to  you,  Nellie." 

"  In  your  own  way,  not  mine." 

"  You  need  not  have  gone  off  so  clandes- 
tinely. It  looked  so  bad,  and  has  set  all 
the  tongues  in  the  county  wagging." 

"  If  I  had  not  left  without  your  know- 
ledge, you  would  have  detained  me,  and 
forced  me  to  marry  against  my  will.  I 
heard  what  you  and  the  colonel  arranged 
on  the  terrace  under  my  window.  I  was 
to  be  carried  off  to  Baignton,  and  married 
there  compulsorily.  I  heard  the  colonel 
say  he  would  have  a  special  licence 
ready." 

"  He  was  only  joking.     No  one  can  be 
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married  in  England  without  their  own 
consent." 

"  You  both  seemed  very  much  in  earnest. 
I  certainly  thought  that  you  had  some  way 
of  compelling  me  to  marry  against  my 
will." 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  you  do 
anything  against  your  will.  You  have  a 
very  strong  one.  You  are  a  thorough 
Dampier  in  that  respect !  " 

"  I  certainly  object  to  being  bullied  into 
marrying  a  man  I  do  not  like." 

"  Come,  Nellie  dear,  let  us  be  friends 
again.  I  don't  want  to  lose  a  treasure  so 
lately  found.  You  are  not  going  to  desert 
your  home  on  account  of  a  little  difference 
of  opinion?" 

"  I  don't  call  it  a  little  difference ;  it  is 
a  very  great  one." 

"  Well,  suppose  we  agree  to  differ  ? 
Perhaps,  after  all,  I  have  been  thinking  too 
much  of  the  Dampiers  and  too  little  of  my 
daughter.     Will  you  come  home  with  me  ? 
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Let  me  telegraph  to  the  duchess  that  you 
have  changed  your  mind,  and  are  going 
to  Beechover." 

^'  Oh,  father,  I  am  very  unhappy !  I 
longed  to  be  loved  by  you,  and  I  think 
I  was  till  this  horrid  marriage  came  up 
between  us.  I  will  return  with  you  and 
be  your  true,  loving,  dutiful  daughter,  if 
you  will  promise  not  to  tease  me  any  more 
about  my  cousin." 

"  If  I  give  up  Charlie,  will  you  give  up 
the  artist  ? " 

"  Never,  father — never !  But  I  will  pro- 
mise this — I  will  not  marry  him,  nor  any 
one  else,  without  your  consent." 

"  I  accept  those  terms.  Come  back  to 
your  home  and  your  father's  heart." 

"  I  am  ready  to  start  at  once ; "  and  I 
threw  my  arms  round  my  father's  neck. 

"  Give  me  a  real  kiss,  Nellie,  a  kiss  of 
forgiveness  as  well  as  love.  I  own  I  have 
treated  you  unkindly,  unpaternally  5  but, 
my  child,  I  am  a  Dampier,  that  is  my  only 
excuse." 
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"  I  wish  T  were  one,  too,  dear  father," 
I  cried,  as  I  kissed  him  with  a  love  I  had 
not  felt  for  many  a  day. 

It  seemed  my  fate  always  to  lose  one 
parent  as  soon  as  I  found  the  other. 
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CHAPTER    XIY. 

REUNITED    AT    LAST. 

My  father  and  I  were  bappy  at  the  old 
Hall — as  happy,  at  least,  as  we  could  be 
without  the  one  whom  both  of  us  loved  and 
honoured  more  than  all  the  world  beside. 

On  my  return,  I  found  a  letter  from  my 
mother  addressed  from  the  Palazzo  Castra- 
cane,  and  with  the  Florentine  postmark  on 
the  envelope ;  but  the  date  was  several  days 
after  my  arrival  at  Florence,  and  whilst 
I  was  still  in  my  mother's  house.  She 
evidently  wished  to  keep  her  departure 
secret.  I  was  more  than  ever  puzzled  ;  so 
was  my  father. 

The    letter    contained    no    news   of    an 
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unusual  character,  nor  any  hint  of  my 
mother's  intention  to  break  up  her  home 
in  Florence.  There  was  no  allusion  to 
past  or  present  troubles.  On  the  contrary, 
an  inexpressible  ripple  of  happiness  seemed 
to  run  through  the  lines,  which  now  and 
again  broke  into  waves  of  joy  as  she  spoke 
of  her  love  for  her  husband  and  her  child. 
She  had  never  used  the  word  "  husband  " 
before.  It  had  always  been  "  your  father," 
"  your  dear  father."  The  change  of  expres- 
sion struck  my  father  as  well  as  myself. 

"  Can  the  convict  be  dead  ?  "  he  asked ; 
but  the  telegram,  "  Alive,"  was  a  positive 
negative.  The  mystery  became  more  mys- 
terious, but  we  were  persuaded  it  was  a 
happy  mystery.  We  could  only  try  and 
follow  my  mother's  advice,  "  wait,  and  be 
patient." 

We  had  been  home  three  davs,  and  had 
almost  given  up  speculating  what  had  be- 
come of  my  mother.  My  father  went  out 
hunting   as   usual.     I    had   my  household 
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cares  to  attend  to,  and  visits  to  pay  my 
pensioners,  wlio  were  delighted  to  see  me 
home  again,  as  indeed  were  the  servants, 
with  whom  I  had  managed  to  ingratiate 
myself  without  design.      I  had  learnt  in 
Italy  that  domestics  have  hearts  to  love 
as  well  as  hands  to  work,  and  are  more 
faithful  and  industrious  in   proportion  as 
they  are  trusted  and  their  services  appre- 
ciated.    I  encouraged  the  family  spirit  in 
our  household,  and  never  allowed  a  service 
to  be  done  me  without  acknowledging  it 
with,  at  least,  a  smile  of  thanks.     My  maid 
gave  me  much  satisfaction  by  telling  me 
that  there  was  a  great  improvement  in  the 
housekeeper's  room  and  the  servants'  hall, 
both  in  tone  and  in  willingness  to  help  one 
another.     This  encouraged  me  to  go  on  on 
the  new  lines,  and  I  seldom  passed  any  of  the 
servants  without  a  word  of  interest  in  their 
work,  and  of  encouragement  if  it  were  well 
done.     The  consequence  was  the  house  had 
never  been  kept  in  such  good  order,  and 
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the  gardens  and  conservatories  never  so 
full  of  fruit  and  flowers  in  their  perfection. 

If  they  liked  me,  how  they  would  adore 
my  mother !  She  had  a  special  way  of 
entering  into  the  feelings  of  any  one  who 
came  across  her,  even  the  humblest ;  and 
on  the  stage  I  was  told  that  she  was  looked 
on  not  only  as  a  diva,  but  as  a  divinity, 
from  the  director  of  the  orchestra  to  the 
ballet-girl  in  the  hindermost  rank.  The 
chorus  never  sang  so  well  as  when  she  was 
before  the  footlights,  each  member  taking 
a  delight  in  acting  up  to  her,  and  winning 
a  smile  of  approval  or  a  word  of  appre- 
ciation. 

My  father  and  I  had  finished  dinner — 
a  delightful  tete-a-tete  now  that  there  was 
no  barrier  between  us,  and  I  was  able  to 
enjoy  his  conversation  and  exert  my  own 
powers  to  amuse  him. 

We  had  taken  our  coffee  in  the  yellow 
drawing-room,  and  had  settled  down  with 
our  books  in  cozy  armchairs  on  either  side 
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of  a  blazing  wood  fire.  We  had  each 
our  green-shaded  reading-lamp,  whilst  wax 
candles  in  ormolu  branches  shed  a  pleasant 
general  light  over  the  room. 

My  father  dropped  asleep  preparatory  to 
cutting  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Review^ 
whilst  I  was  putting  a  few  stitches  of  em- 
broidery into  a  sachet,  which  I  was  working 
for  my  mother,  before  I  took  up  my  novel. 
I  felt  lazily  content,  as  one  ought  to  do 
whilst  digesting  a  well-cooked  and  whole- 
some meal. 

I  was  dreaming  over  my  work.  My 
thoughts  had  wandered  far  away.  I  was 
in  the  New  Forest,  among  the  drooping 
beeches.  Bertie  was  by  my  side,  and 
whispering  in  my  ear  his  tale  of  love. 
Anon  I  was  off  to  the  olives  and  the  vines, 
and  walking  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the 
Apennines,  with  my  mother's  hand  in 
mine.  I  was  dreaming  of  the  tw^o  great 
loves  that  shared  my  heart,  smiling  with 
a    perfect    content    that   they    were   fully 
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returned,  and  building  castles  in  the  air, 
where  Bertie,  perhaps,  took  the  first  place-^ 
Bertie,  my  own  true  love — and  my  mother 
came  next,  looking  up  into  her  husband's 
face,  beautiful,  beloved,  and  beaming  with 
happiness. 

I  let  my  book  drop  on  my  lap,  whilst 
the  delightful  daydream  floated  through 
my  lazy  brain.  I  was'  suddenly  roused  by 
the  noise  of  unexpected  wheels  upon  the 
frost-crisp  gravel  drive.  I  was  frightened, 
for  I  had  heard  a  strange  story  of  an  in- 
visible coach  that  drove  up  to  the  front 
portico  when  any  ill  was  to  happen  to  the 
Dampiers  of  Beechover.  The  housekeeper 
had  heard  it  distinctly  the  night  before 
the  death  of  my  grandmother.  A  name- 
less terror  took  possession  of  me  when  I 
looked  at  my  sleeping  father. 

A  thundering  peal  at  the  bell  dissipated 
my  fears,  for  ghostly  footmen  do  not 
announce  the  arrival  of  phantom  coaches 
by   such    a    muscular    demonstration.      I 
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heard  the  great  hall  door  creak  on  its 
hinges.  A  rush  of  winter  wind  whistled 
through  the  house.  There  was  a  noise  of 
voices,  and  then  a  light  footstep  sounded 
on  the  polished  oak  floor  of  the  saloon. 
The  door  of  the  yellow  drawing-room 
opened  without  a  knock,  and  my  mother, 
my  own  dear  mother,  peeped  in  with  the 
radiant  smile  of  an  angel  on  her  happy, 
beautiful  face. 

"  Mother ! "  I  cried,  "  my  own  dear 
mother !  "  and  I  was  clasped  to  her  heart 
in  an  embrace  which  seemed  too  delicious 
ever  to  be  relaxed. 

"  What's  the  row  ?  "  muttered  my  father, 
without  opening  his  eyes. 

My  mother  fell  on  her  knees  before  his 
chair,  and,  throwing  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  awoke  him  with  a  kiss,  in  which  was 
concentrated  the  pent-up  love  of  years. 

"  It  is  your  loving  wife,"  she  cried. 
"  Look  in  my  face,  dear  husband,  and 
welcome  me  home." 
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"  Mj  wife !  I  was  dreaming  tliat  I  had 
found  her  again.  Is  it  still  a  dream? 
No ;  it  is  Beatrice,  my  own  true  darling 
wife ! " 

"  Yes,  dearest,  it  is  your  own  wife  !  If 
I  could  not  say  that  I  was  your  wife,  I 
should  not  be  here  to-night." 

"  That  rascal  is  dead,  and  you  are 
free." 

"  No  one  is  dead ;  but,  all  the  same,  I  am 
your  wife,  and  you  are  my  husband." 

"  I  must  be  dreaming  still.  If  I  am 
dreaming,  do  not  wake  me,  darling  " 

"  It  is  no  dream,  my  husband ;  it  is  a 
waking  truth.  I  have  returned,  never  to 
leave  you  again.  I  am  your  wife,  and 
have  never  been  anything  but  your  wife 
all  these  loveless  years.  The  only  legal 
marriage  was  my  marriage  with  you.  My 
marriage  with  the  American  was  no  mar- 
riage at  all.  He  had  a  wife  living  at  the 
time." 

"  Then  I  am  your  legitimate  child  ?  "  I 
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exclaimed,  as  I  clung  to  her  as  slie  clung 
to  my  father. 

"  Yes ;  you  are  our  daughter,  our  only 
child,  your  father's  heiress ! "  and  she  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  in  an  ecstasy  of  love. 
"  Oh,  my  two  darlings !  husband  and 
daughter ;  it  is  almost  too  much  happiness 
to  love  and  he  loved  by  you  both,  to  be 
united  again  after  all  these  weary  years  of 
separation !  " 

And  then  she  told  us  how  Father 
Anselmo  had  brought  her  a  letter  from  the 
priest  in  charge  of  the  convicts,  amongst 
whom  her  supposed  husband  was  working 
out  his  sentence.  The  priest  said  he  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  American  forger, 
and  found  that,  though  his  life  had  been 
as  base  as  a  life  could  be,  there  was  a  spark 
of  good  still  smouldering  in  his  black 
heart,  which  was  capable  of  being  fanned 
into  a  flame.  That  he  had  listened  to  his 
exhortations  at  first  with  disgust,  and  then 
with  indifference,  but  at  last  his  heart  ap- 
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peared  to  be  touched.  Tlie  good  priest  had 
implored  him  to  repent  of  his  evil  courses 
and  to  think  of  the  future.  He  was  now 
suffering  the  punishment  for  breaking  the 
law  of  man ;  how  much  greater  would  be 
the  punishment  for  breaking  the  law  of 
God  !  The  priest  had  pointed  out  that  the 
starting-point  of  a  better  life  must  be  con- 
fession, followed  by  absolution.  The  con- 
vict embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
was  baptized  into  the  Church  of  Rome. 
He  confessed  to  the  priest  the  whole  history 
of  his  career  of  crime  and  wickedness. 
Amongst  other  sins  he  confessed  that  his 
marriage  with  my  mother  was  illegal.  He 
had  been  captivated  by  her  beauty,  and, 
thinking  that  her  voice  would  be  an  income 
of  itself,  had  persuaded  her  in  her  igno- 
rance and  inexperience  of  life  to  become  his 
wife.  The  marriage  was,  to  all  appearance, 
legal ;  but  it  was  bigamy,  as  he  had  a  wife 
living  in  America  at  the  time. 

"  Can  such  an  infamous  blackguard  hope 
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to  be  forgiven  ?  "  cried  my  father.  ''  Think 
of  the  years  of  misery  he  has  inflicted  on 
■Qs  all !  " 

"The  Church  has  power  to  absolve  the 
greatest  sinner,"  said  my  mother,  solemnly. 
"  If  God  can  forgive,  we  must  try  and  for- 
give, as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven." 

"  A  saint  like  you,  dear  wife,  may  do 
so ;  but  don't  ask  me  to  pardon  that 
scoundrel." 

"  I  do  ask  you  to  forgive  him,  Lionel, 
some  day,  though  perhaps  not  just  now. 
Remember,  he  might  have  carried  his  secret 
to  the  grave.  Confessions  to  a  priest  are 
inviolable.  He  might  have  kept  us  apart 
till  his  death  set  me  free,  and  then  we 
should  not  have  known  that  our  child  was 
legally  a  Dampier.  He  has  made  all  the 
amends  in  his  power,  by  requesting  the 
priest  to  tell  me  all  of  his  confession  that 
concerns  me." 

"  I  am  so  happy  to  have  you  back,  my 
darling,  and  to  know   that  Nellie   is   my 

VOL.  in.  Q 
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legal  heiress,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  could  almost 
forgive  the  rascal." 

"  Leave  out  the  '  almost/  dear  husband. 
Let  our  new  life  of  happiness  begin  with 
an  act  of  forgiveness." 

"  Be  it  so,  my  Beatrice  !  Of  course,  you 
are  quite  sure  that  the  man's  story  is 
true  ?  " 

"  What  would  be  his  object  in  deceiving 
me  ?  I  should  not,  however,  have  come 
back  to  you  had  I  not  proved  the  truth  of 
his  statements.  I  have  seen  the  wretched 
man,  and  heard  the  confession  of  his  wicked- 
ness from  his  own  lips.  Father  Anselmo 
procured  me  an  order  to  see  him,  and 
accompanied  me  to  Spezzia,  where  he  is 
working  out  his  sentence." 

"  That  is  the  reason  why  I  could  not 
find  you  or  the  padre  last  week !  "  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"What  is  the  child  talking  about?" 
cried  my  mother.    "Not  find  me!    Where?" 

"  At     Florence.     It    nearly    broke    my 
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heart  when  I  arrived  at  the  Palazzo  and 
found  you  gone." 

"  What  took  you  to  Florence  ? "  asked 
my  mother. 

"  Private  business,"  I  replied,  smiling  at 
my  father. 

"  Nellie  fled  from  me,"  said  my  father. 
"  She  thought  I  was  going  to  compel  her  to 
marry  against  her  will.  So  she  ran  off  to 
you  for  protection.  I  own  I  made  the 
child's  life  miserable,  but  I  thought  I  was 
acting  in  her  interests." 

"  Let  us  forget  the  past,  dear  father,"  I 
cried. 

"  Let  it  be  so,  as  you  have  forgiven  me. 
But  now  there  is  no  occasion  for  you  to 
marry  the  china  maniac.  He  is  no  longer 
my  heir." 

"Poor  Charlie!"  I  cried.  "All  the 
time  he  has  spent  on  his  catalogue  will  be 
wasted ;  at  least,  the  contents  will  never  be 
his." 

My    mother    kissed    me    tenderly,    and 
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continued  her  narrative.  She  had  seen  the 
convict  on  two  consecutive  days.  He  really 
appeared  penitent,  as  v^ith  shame  and 
sorrow  he  acknowledged  how  he  had  de- 
ceived her.  He  told  her  that  his  wife  was 
alive  when  he  married  her  at  Milan,  and 
that  the  copy  of  the  certificate  of  his 
marriage  at  Chicago  to  Julia  Field  was 
amongst  his  papers  in  the  possession  of  the 
police.  He  implored  my  mother's  forgive- 
ness for  the  misery  he  had  caused  her, 
which  she  readily  granted,  bidding  him 
seek  it  from  Heaven,  too,  and  encouraging 
him  to  lead  a  new  life  when  his  servitude 
was  over.  To  prevent  him  from  having 
the  excuse  of  poverty  to  plead  for  falling 
again  into  crime,  she  undertook  to  pay  him 
an  annuity.  The  convict  expressed  real 
repentance,  and  deep  gratitude  for  my 
mother's  generosity,  and  said  he  would  not 
be  a  burden  to  her  long,  as  he  felt  that  his 
health  was  too  much  broken  to  recover. 
My  mother  joined  the  two  priests  and  the 
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prisoner  in  fervent  prayer  for  the  con- 
firmation of  his  good  resolutions,  and  left 
the  man  who  had  been  the  curse  of  her  life 
with  a  blessing  on  her  lips. 

My  mother  obtained  the  copy  of  the 
marriage  certificate,  and  returned  to  Flo- 
rence, where  she  packed  up  all  the  articles 
that  she  wished  to  take  with  her  to  Eng- 
land, and  despatched  them  hj  petite  vitesse 
to  London. 

Wishing  to  make  certainty  doubly  sure, 
she  and  Teresa  travelled  to  Eome,  where 
Father  Anselmo  had  already  preceded  them 
on  his  own  business.  My  mother  went  at 
once  to  the  American  Embassy,  where  she 
hoped  to  obtain  confirmation  of  the  Chicago 
marriage.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Legation 
telegraphed  to  the  authorities  in  Chicago, 
who  replied  that  the  marriage  was  duly 
entered  in  the  city  register,  and  added 
that  it  was  well  known  that  the  woman 
had  been  deserted  a  couple  of  years  after 
marriage,  and  had  died  in  the  year  1842. 
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My  mother's  marriage  with  Sir  Lionel 
Dampier  took  place  in  1840,  so  that  all 
doubts  were  removed  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  marriage  and  my  legitimacy. 

Silence  followed  my  mother's  narrative — 
silence  of  unutterable  happiness.  I  felt 
that  I  ought  to  leave  the  reunited  wife  and 
husband  to  themselves,  as  the  presence, 
even  of  a  child,  could  be  dispensed  with 
in  such  a  sacred  moment.  I  kissed  them 
both  as  they  gazed  on  each  other  with  love 
too  deep  for  words,  and  went  towards  the 
door.  I  looked  back,  and  saw  my  mother's 
eyes  were  closed  and  her  face  ghastly  white. 
She  had  fainted  from  excess  of  joy. 

I  ran  for  wine,  poured  some  down  her 
throat,  and  bathed  her  temples  with  eau 
de  Cologne,  my  father  looking  on,  with 
a  silent  dread  on  his  pale  face. 

*'  It  is  only  a  faint !  "  I  cried.  "  See  ! 
she  is  coming  round  already." 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  whispered  my  mother, 
opening  her  astonished  eyes. 
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"  In  my  arms,  my  darling  wife ;  at 
home." 

**  At  home,"  she  repeated  ;  "  at  home 
with  my  husband  and  child,  never  to  part 
again — never  to  part  again." 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

NEVER   TO   PART    AGAIN. 

"  Never  to  part  again ;  never  to  part 
again,"  seemed  to  me  the  burden  of  the 
chimes  that  rang  out  the  joy  of  Beechover 
at  my  mother's  return.  My  father  sum- 
moned all  the  household  into  the  great 
hall,  and  presented  to  them  Lady  Dampier 
as  his  wife  and  their  mistress.  English- 
men can  only  express  their  congratulations 
by  a  cheer,  and  the  gilded  rafters  rang  to 
the  "  Hip,  hip,  hurrah !  "  of  our  large 
retinue  of  servants. 

They  soon  carried  the  good  news  to  the 
village,  and  before  midnight  had  struck 
every  neighbouring  hill  blazed  with  fes- 
tive bonfires.     No  one  slept  that  night  in 
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Beecliover.  Every  window  was  aliglit, 
from  the  rectory  to  the  humblest  cottage  ; 
and  the  ravens  were  driven  from  their 
roost  in  the  old  church  tower  by  the 
merry  cadence  of  the  bells,  "  Never  to 
part  again  ;  never  to  part  again." 

I  felt  rather  de  trop  in  the  second  honey- 
moon of  these  married  lovers.  They  had 
to  make  up  for  years  of  loneliness  and 
misconception — years  of  anguish  on  the 
side  of  both.  I  felt  that  the  intercourse 
of  two  loving  hearts,  brought  together 
again  after  such  a  cruel  and  wicked  sepa- 
ration, was  too  sacred  for  the  eyes  of 
a  third  person,  however  loved  by  both. 
I  determined  to  leave  them  to  their  happi- 
ness for  a  few  days,  and  accordingly 
telegraphed  to  the  Duchess  of  Tadcaster 
that  I  should  be  with  her  in  time  for 
dinner.  My  parents  pretended  they  did 
not  wish  to  lose  my  company ;  but  I  could 
read  between  the  lines  they  were  not  sorry 
to  be  alone. 
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Her  Grace  was  delighted  to  see  me,  and 
to  hear  the  good  news  of  my  mother's 
return.  The  duke  said  that  he  envied 
the  man  who  could  have  two  honeymoons 
without  being  a  widower,  and  suggested 
that  his  wife  should  break  the  monotony 
of  their  married  life  by  going  off  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  To  which  the 
duchess  replied,  that  her  short-sighted 
husband  could  not  be  trusted  away  so  long 
from  her  apron-strings.  He  might  mistake 
every  pretty  woman  he  met  for  his  wife, 
and  she  might  return,  after  a  long  absence, 
to  find  Mormonism  rampant  at  Dalton 
Towers. 

Her  Grace  congratulated  me  upon  the 
establishment  of  my  legitimacy,  which,  of 
course,  rendered  a  marriage  with  my 
cousin  not  only  unnecessary,  but  inex- 
pedient. She  asked  after  the  superlatively 
handsome  painter,  and  supposed  that  there 
was  a  better  chance  for  art  now  that 
aestheticism  was  out  of  the  way.     I  could 
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only  say  tliat  now  I  was  a  great  heiress, 
my  father  would  be  less  likely  than  ever 
to  look  favourably  on  my  marriage  with 
a  man  without  fortune  or  position  ;  but  that 
with  my  mother's  support,  and  my  own 
determination  to  be  Bertie  Annesley's  wife 
or  to  remain  single,  I  hoped  in  time  to 
conquer  his  pride  and  prejudice. 

I  remained  a  fortnight  at  Dalton  Towers, 
quite  long  enough  to  discover  that  the 
short-sighted  duke  could  see  very  well 
when  he  chose,  and  that  his  indolent  in- 
souciance was  more  affected  than  real. 
His  Grace  and  I  became  firm  friends,  and 
the  more  I  saw  of  him  the  more  I  learned 
to  value  his  solid  good  sense,  his  depth  of 
character,  and  warmth  of  heart.  If  he  was 
a  poor  specimen  of  an  hereditary  legislator, 
as  I  had  heard  him  called,  what  a  grand 
set  of  gentlemen  must  be  the  House  of 
Lords ! 

His  Grace  took  immense  interest  in  my 
love  affairs,  and  I  am  sure  made  an  excuse 
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of  business  in  town  expressly  to  run  up 
and  see  what  Bertie  was  like.  On  his 
return  he  made  me  blush  with  his  praises 
of  my  fiance,  whom  he  had  found  hand- 
somer and  more  agreeable  than  even  he 
had  been  led  to  expect,  and,  as  for  his 
talents  as  an  artist,  declared  that  his  por- 
trait of  the  beautiful  Lady  Flora  Jennings 
was  worthy  of  Gainsborough.  His  Grace 
said  that  he  intended  to  have  helped  me 
and  him  by  making  him  the  fashion,  but 
he  was  too  late  to  help  in  that  way,  as 
Mr.  Annesley  had  already  more  commis- 
sions than  he  could  execute.  He  had,  how- 
ever, promised  for  my  sake  to  paint  the 
duke  a  picture,  for  which  his  Grace  had 
give  him  carte  blanche  as  to  subject  and 
price.  When  it  came  to  saying  good-bye, 
I  had  to  thank  the  duke  for  even  more 
kindness  than  the  duchess. 

On  returning  home,  I  found  my  father 
and  mother  both  looking  ten  years  younger. 
The  fountain  of  youth  lies  in  the  depth  of 
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a  Happy  and  loving  heart.  It  seemed  that  I 
had  become  the  contemporary  of  my  parents; 
indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  feel 
the  oldest  of  the  trio  whose  merry  laughter 
made  the  walls  of  Beechover  ring  as  they 
had  not  rung  for  many  a  long  year.  There 
was  still,  however,  a  little  cloud  in  my  blue 
sky. 

Wherever  we  went — driving,  riding,  or 
walking,  at  the  eventide,  after  service  in 
the  churchyard,  in  our  shopping  tour, 
in  our  villages — every  one,  from  peer  to 
peasant,  offered  their  congratulations.  Life 
was  an  ovation.  I  could  now  hold  up  my 
head.  I  was  my  father's  heiress,  the  last 
of  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  No  one  could 
now  taunt  me  with  illegitimacy.  My  posi- 
tion was  no  longer  one  of  courtesy,  but  of 
right.  When  I  went  into  the  long  gallery, 
the  portraits  did  not  look  askance  at  me. 
They  followed  me  with  approving  eyes,  and 
many  seemed  to  smile  on  me,  as  if  I  was 
not  an  unworthy  scion  of  the  old  stock. 
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Cousins  came  to  us  from  all  sides  with 
congratulations,  and  to  make  or  renew 
acquaintance  with  my  mother.  Amongst 
them  came  the  Philip  Dampiers  and  their 
little  son.  I  must  say  they  behaved  nobly 
under  the  blow  to  their  hopes  of  succeeding 
to  the  Beech  over  estate.  Both  the  colonel 
and  his  wife  assured  my  father  that  they 
rejoiced  in  his  happiness.  They  welcomed 
my  mother  with  real  cordiality. 

Charlie  behaved,  under  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances, w^ith  dignity  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  so  small  a  specimen  of 
humanity.  He  brought  me  the  catalogue 
he  had  made  with  so  much  pains.  It  was 
beautifully  bound  in  white  silk,  on  which 
he  had  painted  our  coat-of-arms,  surrounded 
by  his  favourite  little  cupids,  carrying  some 
of  the  rarest  bits  of  porcelain  in  our  collec- 
tion. It  was  really  beautifully  done.  The 
marks  were  carefully  drawm,  and  the 
sketches  of  the  pots  and  plates  quite  Chinese 
in  their  accuracy.     The  descriptions  were 
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written  in  a  legible  and  lady-like  hand. 
I  thanked  him  very  much  for  his  gift. 
I  am  sure  he  set  the  very  highest  value 
on  it,  and  I  appreciated  it  accordingly. 
I  told  him  that  I  felt  very  much  for  him  in 
losing  his  right  to  the  Beechover  property, 
though  I  could  not  pretend  to  be  sorry 
at  recovering  my  birthright.  The  poor 
little  fellow  was  quite  upset,  and  applied 
to  his  eyes  a  much- embroidered  handker- 
chief, filling  the  room  with  the  perfume 
of  eau  de  Portugal. 

''It  is  not  the  estates  that  I  cared  so 
much  for,"  he  said;  ''but  the  china! 
We  have  plenty  of  land  at  Baignton,  but 
very  little  porcelain — not  a  bit  of  Nankin 
of  the  Cbuti  period  !  " 

My  father  had  given  me  permission  to 
cheer  the  little  man's  heart  with  a  gift 
of  china.  So  I  told  him  he  might  choose 
out  of  our  collection  the  twelve  pieces  he 
loved  the  best.  Charlie  brightened  up  at 
once,  and,  after  kissing  my  hand  gratefully, 
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ran  off  to  make  the  selection.  He  placed 
the  twelve  pieces  on  a  table  in  the  hall 
before  packing  them,  and  I  am  bound  to 
confess  I  never  set  eyes  on  a  dozen  uglier 
pieces  of  china.  The  most  valuable  speci- 
men he  said  was  a  blue  jar,  very  like  a 
ginger-pot.  This  he  would  not  allow  to 
be  packed,  for  fear  the  glaze  might  be 
injured  ;  and  he  drove  off  with  his  parents, 
nursing  the  precious  piece  of  blue  on  his 
lap,  covered  over  with  his  scented  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

"  That  is  the  dear  little  girl  papa  wanted 
me  to  marry,"  I  said,  with  a  laugh,  to  my 
mother,  as  I  crossed  the  hall,  leaning  on 
her  arm,  after  seeing  the  party  off. 

"  I  am  glad  he  is  not  the  heir,"  she 
answered.  "  With  a  teapot  for  a  wife,  he 
might  have  had  a  family  of  little  cups  and 
saucers." 

"  All  with  six  marks  !  "  I  laughed. 

"  What  an  end  to  the  Dampier  race !  " 
said  my  mother. 
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CHAPTER   XYI. 

TWO   PORTRAITS. 

"  Your  father  wants  us  to  have  our  por- 
traits painted,"  said  my  mother,  the  day 
after  my  return  from  Dalton  Towers.  "  He 
wishes  them  to  he  ready  for  the  Academy." 

"  Then  no  time  is  to  he  lost,"  I  answered. 
'^Who  is  to  paint  them?" 

"  Your  father  says  every  one  is  talking 
of  Lady  Flora  Jennings's  j)ortrait.  It  is  hy 
a  new  artist.  Can  you  tell  me  who  painted 
it,  NelHe  ?  You  know  so  much  ahout  art 
and  artists." 

''  What  a  dear  old  humhug  you  are, 
mother !  You  know  who  painted  it  as 
well  as  I  do." 

^'I  think  your  father  said  the  name  of 

VOL.  III.  E 
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the  artist  was  Annesley.  Any  relation  of 
your  adorateur^  Nellie  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  you  know  it  is  Bertie  him- 
self! "  I  cried. 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  your  father 
has  asked  him  to  bring  his  easel  down 
next  week,  and  stay  at  the  Hall  till  both 
the  portraits  are  finished." 

"  This  is  your  doing,  darling  mother  of 
mothers,"  I  cried,  as  I  hugged  her  into  the 
most  dishevelled  state.  "It  is  all  your 
doing !  You  have  talked  him  over ;  he  is 
going  to  consent  to  our  marriage." 

"  I  have  not  got  quite  so  far  as  that, 
Nellie,  but  I  have  told  him  it  was  hard 
that  he  and  I  should  be  so  happy  in  our 
love  and  that  you  should  be  left  out  in  the 
cold.  We  had  a  long  argument  upon  the 
pros  and  cons  of  such  a  marriage.  Your 
father  brought  forward  all  the  cons,  and  I 
knocked  them  over  with  the  pros.  At  last 
I  persuaded  him  to  send  for  the  young 
man  to  see  what  he  was  like.     The  por- 
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traits  were  his  own  idea,  and  a  very  happy 
thought,  as  it  affords  a  plausible  excuse  for 
asking  him  here  without  exactly  telling 
him  that  he  is  to  come  and  be  looked  at." 

Bertie  was,  of  course,  delighted  at  the 
invitation,  which  he  looked  upon  as  an 
intimation  that  my  mother's  influence  was 
telling  in  his  favour.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  enraptured  at  the  idea  of  being  again 
under  the  same  roof  as  his  little  Nellie. 
But  what  a  different  roof!  that  of  the 
stately  Hall  and  that  of  the  keeper's  cot- 
tage. He  asked  me  if  he  was  to  come  as 
the  lover  as  well  as  the  artist ;  to  which  I 
replied  he  was  to  play  the  latter  part  only 
in  my  father's  presence,  but  that  he  might 
please  himself  as  to  playing  the  former 
when  his  back  was  turned. 

It  snowed  hard  all  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  Bertie  was  to  arrive,  so  that 
I  was  unable  to  curb  my  impatience  and 
calm  my  excitement  by  out-door  exer- 
cise.    I  could  not   read   or  sing.      I  was 
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obliged  to  keep  on  the  move.  I  wandered 
about  the  bouse  like  a  troubled  spirit,  and 
must  bave  worried  my  ancestors  in  the 
long  gallery  by  pacing  up  and  down  to 
keep  myself  warm,  and  astonished  them 
when  I  took  to  solitary  waltzing  over  the 
polished  oak  floor  to  the  music  of  my 
own  voice.  As  the  time  approached  for 
my  lover's  arrival,  I  became  even  more 
aggravating.  I  was  constantly  running 
to  the  window  which  best  commanded  the 
drive  from  the  west  lodge,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  carriage  which  was  to  bring 
Bertie  from  the  station.  At  last  it  came 
in  sight.  I  was  surprised  to  see  it  was 
the  landau,  instead  of  the  brougham. 

I  ran  down  to  tlie  hall  to  welcome  my 
fiance.  The  bell  rang.  The  servants 
opened  the  door.  A  lady  entered,  followed 
by  two  gentlemen.  I  stood  in  perplexity, 
not  knowing  who  the  lady  could  be,  so 
muffled  up  was  she  in  wraps  and  veils. 

"  Let  us  unroll  the  mummy,"  cried  Ber- 
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tie's  well-known  voice  ;  and  in  a  minute 
Mrs.  Annesley's  face  was  smiling  at  me, 
whilst  her  son  stood  aside  till  we  had  em- 
braced. 

"  You  did  not  expect  me,  dear  Nellie  ?  " 
she  said  in  her  quiet  way.  "  Bertie  was 
told  not  to  let  out  that  I  was  to  accompany 
him  and  his  easel.  Lady  Dampier  thought 
it  would  not  be  a  disagreeable  surprise  to 
my  quondam  child." 

"  No  surprise  could  be  more  delightful. 
Next  to  my  mother,  there  is  no  one  I  love 
like  my  mammie." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that,  Nellie  ? 
Take  care ;  some  one  may  be  jealous," 
cried  Bertie,  as  he  squeezed  my  hand,  and 
looked  lovingly  into  my  eyes. 

"  Let  some  one  be  jealous,  if  he  likes," 
I  answered  pertly.  '^  But  who  is  this  other 
mummy  ?  " 

"  I  have  brought  a  friend  to  prepare  my 
colours  and  keep  my  palette  clean." 

"  You  are  humbugging  me,  Bertie.      I 
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wish  the  gentleman  would  remove  the 
wrapper  from  his  face.  This  is  not  a 
masquerade,  sir.     "Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  A  friend,"  answered  a  feigned  voice. 

"  Then  uncover,  or  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  tearing  the  mask  from  your 
face  ;  "  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  words, 
I  pushed  up  the  hat  and  pulled  down 
the  wrapper. 

"  Uncle  Glanmire  ! "  I  exclaimed,  with  a 
start. 

"  Another  delightful  surprise  for  Miss 
Dampier,"  he  cried,  laughing.  ''  Of  course, 
I  may  expect  the  same  reward  as  Mrs. 
Annesley ! " 

"  Indeed,  it  is  a  most  delightful  surprise, 
Lord  Grianmire.  But  I  keep  my  kisses  for 
my  own  sex." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  he  cried,  looking  significantly 
at  Bertie. 

Fortunately,  my  mother,  hearing  voices 
in  the  hall,  came  out  of  the  saloon,  followed 
by  my  father.    She  embraced  Mrs.  Annesley 
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with  tears  of  pleasure  in  her  eyes,  and  then 
shook  hands  very  warmly  with  the  two 
gentlemen. 

My  father  welcomed  Mrs.  Annesley  most 
cordially,  and  expressed  his  real  pleasure 
at  seeing  so  dear  a  friend  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  under  his  roof.  Who  would 
have  thought  it  was  the  same  Sir  Lionel 
who  had  bowed  so  stiffly  to  Mrs.  Annesley 
in  Eaton  Square,  and  addressed  her  so 
cavalierly  ?  He  then  turned  to  Bertie,  and, 
shaking  him  by  the  hand,  said  that  he  was 
delighted  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
gentleman  of  whose  talents  he  had  heard 
so  much  from  his  old  friend  Grianmire. 
He  made  it  clear  that  he  received  him  as 
the  artist,  not  as  his  daughter's  suitor  ;  but 
I  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  his  manner 
of  reception.     It  was  distinctly  cordial. 

Our  little  dinner-party  was  quite  delight- 
ful. Mrs.  Annesley,  whom  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  fashionably  dressed  in  black 
velvet,  looked   quite  handsome.     She  got 
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on  well  with  my  father,  who  evidently 
soon  found  out  that  she  was  neither  common 
nor  puritanical.  Lord  Glanmire  kept  up 
an  animated  conversation  with  my  mother ; 
their  mutual  love  of  Italy  and  everything 
Italian  being  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy 
between  them  ;  whilst  Bertie  and  I,  though 
a  little  shy  at  first  in  company,  were  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  happy  of  the  sestet. 

When  the  gentlemen  joined  the  ladies 
in  the  saloon,  it  was  clear  that  my  father 
and  Bertie  were  already  friends,  and  Lord 
Glanmire  whispered  in  my  ear  that  he 
thought  that  Sir  Lionel  was  as  much 
captivated  as  his  daughter  with  the  artist 
who  shared  his  studio. 

Bertie  chose  the  library  for  his  painting- 
room,  as  it  had  a  good  north  light,  and, 
with  the  help  of  Lord  Glanmire  and  a 
carpenter,  arranged  a  platform,  on  which 
my  mother  and  I  were  to  sit  for  our 
portraits.  My  mother  wished  that  we 
should  be  painted  together,  which  Bertie 
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too  would  have  preferred,  thinking  that 
he  could  make  more  of  a  picture  with  two 
figures ;  but  my  father  would  not  hear  of 
it.  He  must  have  a  separate  portrait  of 
wife  and  daughter  to  hang  in  the  long 
gallery.  If  Mr.  Annesley  liked  to  paint 
another  picture  later  for  one  of  the  drawing- 
rooms,  he  might  combine  brunette  and 
blonde  in  one  canvas,  and  play  any  artistic 
pranks  he  chose  with  the  subject ;  but  it 
was  simply  now  a  question  of  portraits  to 
carry  the  Dampier  beauties  down  to  the 
present  day. 

There  was  much  consultation  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  portraits  were  to  be 
treated  and  as  to  the  dresses  to  be  worn. 
My  father  wished  us  both  to  wear  w^hite. 
All  agreed  it  would  suit  me  ;  but  my  mother 
protested  that  her  dark  skin  would  not 
stand  such  a  contrast,  and  insisted  on  being 
painted  in  a  coloured  dress.  Bertie  thought 
yellow  would  suit  her  best,  and  then  I 
remembered  that  she  had  never  looked  so 
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beautiful  as  in  a  costume  tliat  slie  wore  as 
Maria  de  Rohan,  a  costume  of  brown 
velvet  and  ]-ich  amber  satin.  Teresa  was 
called  for,  and  asked  what  had  become  of 
the  costume.  She  returned  triumphant, 
with  a  heap  of  rich  colour  on  her  arms. 
Bertie  was  delighted,  and  said  it  was 
exactly  what  he  would  have  chosen  himself. 

At  first  the  studio  was  the  rendezvous 
of  all  our  party,  but  Bertie  found  it  hard 
to  work  Avith  so  much  conversation  round 
him,  to  say  nothing  of  the  constant  sugges- 
tions of  his  patron.  Lord  Glanmire.  The 
nose  was  a  little  too  long,  the  mouth  too 
small,  this  shadow  was  too  deep,  the  high 
light  would  be  better  in  another  place, — 
till  poor  Bertie  was  quite  unable  to  get  on 
with  his  work.  Fortunately,  Lord  Grlan- 
mire  was  only  able  to  remain  with  us  a 
week.  After  his  departure  the  portraits 
progressed  well — as  long,  at  least,  as  my 
father  would  leave  Bertie  alone. 

"  Yeni,  vidi,  vici,"  might  have  been  the 
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exclamation  of  my  heart's  Caesar.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  my  father 
had  capitulated,  and  that  Bertie  had  him 
in  chains.  He  was  always  calling  for 
"  Annesley,"  trying  to  drag  him  away 
from  his  easel  and  the  society  of  the  ladies, 
to  ride  or  walk  with  him.  He  wanted  to 
show  him  this  or  that  improvement,  or  to 
consult  him  as  to  designs  for  new  cottages, 
or  the  cutting  down  of  timber  in  the  park. 
He  was  not  happy  unless  Bertie  went  round 
the  stables  with  him  in  the  morning  and 
the  Home  Farm  in  the  afternoon.  In  fact, 
he  could  not  have  monopolized  Bertie  more 
if  he  had  been  his  own  son,  or  at  least  his 
son-in-law. 

.  My  mother  and  I  laughed  over  the  posi- 
tion the  poor  artist  had  taken  with  the 
husband  and  father  of  the  two  ladies  whose 
portraits  he  had  come  to  paint.  My  mother 
was  at  last  obliged  to  interfere,  and  to  beg 
that  we  might  be  left  in  peace  for  three 
hours  every  morning,  till  the  portraits  were 
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finished,  after  which,  she  said,  he  might 
have  Mr.  Annesley  all  to  himself,  an  ar- 
rangement, however,  that  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  sanction. 

The  portraits  now  went  on  rapidly,  my 
mother  and  I  sitting  on  alternate  days.  At 
first  she  and  Mrs.  Annesley  always  kept 
me  company,  but  she  soon  found  that  she 
had  engagements  to  fulfil,  and  carried  Mrs. 
Anneslev  off  with  her.  I  am  bound  to 
confess  that  somehow,  when  we  were  alone, 
Bertie  was  not  so  constant  to  his  easel 
as  he  had  been  before  ;  but  we  both 
agreed  that  good  work  was  often  spoiled 
by  haste. 

At  last  the  portraits  were  all  but  finished, 
and  two  more  beautiful  pictures  it  would 
be  hard  to  name.  My  mother  was  standing 
in  a  garden  against  a  bank  of  gilly-flowers, 
shaded  by  a  copper  beech,  through  the 
branches  of  which  was  a  distant  view 
of  harvest  fields.  The  rich  tone  of  the 
picture    was    very    beautiful — a    glowing 
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harmony  in  brown  and  gold.  It  formed  a 
strong  contrast  to  my  picture,  wliich  was 
all  soft  and  bright.  I  was  picking  a  tall 
white  lady-lily  from  a  parterre  of  the  same 
flowers.  An  acacia  made  a  canopy  of  white 
blossoms  over  my  head,  and  the  blue  lake 
of  Beechover  was  in  the  middle  distance, 
backed  by  green  hills.  Bertie  said  it  was 
the  most  difficult  subject  he  had  ever 
attempted,  as  nothing  was  so  hard  to  paint 
cleanly  as  white,  and  to  give  the  gradations 
of  colour  in  shade  and  sunshine.  He  feared 
that  it  w^as  not  a  success.  We  all,  however, 
thought  it  admirable,  and  our  opinion  was 
corroborated  by  the  critics  after  the  picture 
appeared  in  the  Academy,  who  all  agreed 
that  such  a  delicate  gamut  of  pure  whites 
had  seldom  been  so  successfully  rendered. 

I  was  quite  distressed  when  the  comple- 
tion of  my  portrait  gave  us  no  further  excuse 
for  morning  tetes-a-tetes,  which  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  more  pleasant  had  we  not 
lived  in  constant  fear  of  visits  from  my 
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father.  He  was  very  fond  of  looking  in 
for  a  minute,  just  to  see  how  the  picture 
was  getting  on,  and.  for  a  word  with  Bertie .; 
but  I  must  give  him  much  credit  for  the 
delicacy  with  which  he  announced  his  ap- 
proach— by  a  fit  of  spasmodic  coughing,  or 
a  blast  on  his  nasal  trumpet.  These  signals 
enabled  us  to  settle  ourselves  in  most  dis- 
creet positions  before  he  entered  ;  indeed, 
it  was  strange  how  absorbed  Bertie  always 
was  in  his  palette,  and  how  perfect  was  the 
composure  of  my  pose. 

One  day,  however,  when  the  portrait 
was  really  finished,  and  Bertie  had  made 
an  excuse  for  a  final  sitting  out  of  a  desire 
to  repaint  some  details  of  my  dress,  either 
my  father  forgot  the  customary  signal  or 
we  were  too  engrossed  to  hear  it.  He 
came  into  the  library,  and  found  artist 
and  sitter  at  rather  closer  quarters  than 
required  for  the  purposes  of  portrait 
painting. 

"  This    is,    I   suppose,    what    you    call 
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painting  a  subject  con  amove ! "  cried  my 
father,  without  any  annoyance  in  his 
voice,  and  a  smile  on  his  face. 

Bertie  and  I  both  looked  very  sheepish. 

"  We  are  criticizing  the  portrait 
together,"  said  Bertie. 

a  Yery  close  together,"  remarked  my 
father. 

"  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  my  work, 
Sir  Lionel.  I  have  certainly  painted  with 
my  heart  as  well  as  my  hand." 

"  It  has  been  a  labour  of  love,  you 
mean !  " 

"  It  most  certainly  has  been  so.  The 
hours  I  have  spent  on  these  portraits  have 
been  the  pleasantest  of  my  life.  You  will 
allow  me,  I  trust,  to  offer  you  your 
daughter's  portrait,  at  all  events  as  a 
small  expression  of  my  gratitude  for  your 
kindness  to  the  artist." 

"I  could  not  accept  so  costly  a  gift." 

"  Exchange  is  no  robbery,  Sir  Lionel," 
said  Bertie,  blushing  and   smiling  at  the 
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same  time.  "  Could  you  not  take  the 
portrait  and  give  me  the  original  ?  " 

I  was  aghast  at  such  audacity.  The 
whole  thing  was  so  unexpected.  We  had 
just  been  discussing  how  Bertie  should 
approach  the  subject  with  my  father.  He 
saw  that  he  was  not  disliked,  and  had 
received  much  encouragement ;  but  he 
dreaded  asking  the  question,  for  fear  that 
his  hopes  might  be  dashed  to  the  ground 
by  a  decided  refusal.  Now  the  question 
was  asked  easily,  and  without  effort.  How 
often  we  find  that  our  mountains  turn 
themselves  into  molehills ! 

"  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  that 
my  daughter  shall  never  change  her 
name,"  replied  my  father  slyly. 

"  You  mean  me  to  live  and  die  an  old 
maid  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  If  you  had  married  your  cousin,  you 
would  not  have  been  asked  to  change  your 
name !  " 

"  I  thought  you  had  promised  to  give 
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up  teasing  me  about  that  tiresome  mar- 
riage." 

"  I  am  not  teasing  you  about  it.  I  don't 
wish  you  to  marry  Charlie  Dampier." 

"  But  you  won't  let  me  marry  Bertie 
Annesley." 

"  I  did  not  say  so." 

"  If  I  married  him,  I  must  take  the 
name  of  my  husband." 

"  Is  there  no  alternative,  Nellie  ?  " 

*^  I  see  none,  father." 

"  If  you  may  not  change  your  name, 
Bertie  can." 

The  moment  I  heard  my  father  speak  of 
my  dear  love  by  his  Christian  name,  I  felt 
all  was  right.  I  was  foolish,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"  What  are  you  crying  for,  silly  one  ?  " 
asked  my  father. 

"  You  called  him  Bertie,"  I  whimpered. 

"  What  else  should  I  call  the  man  I 
wish  to  be  my  son-in-law  ?  " 

"  You  wish  it,  father  !  "  I  cried. 

VOL.  III.  s 
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"  Yes  ;  I  wish  it  honestly  and  truly.  I 
have  no  son,  and  I  could  desire  no  better 
son  than  the  husband  of  your  choice — 
Herbert  Annesley." 

"  You  overwhelm  me,  Sir  Lionel,"  cried 
Bertie,  in  amazement.  "  What  have  I  done 
to  win  your  good  opinion  ?  " 

"  I  have  discovered  that  you  are  a 
gentleman  to  the  core — an  honest,  spirited 
fellow,  with  energy  to  work,  and  brains  to 
help  your  will.  And,  then,  I  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  hang  up  the  portrait  of  such  a 
handsome  son  in  the  long  gallery." 

"  How  shall  I  ever  express  my  feelings  ?  " 
said  Bertie,  seizing  my  father's  hand.  "  It 
seems  to  be  too  good  to  be  true !  " 

"  You  have  won  my  daughter's  heart. 
You  have  won  mine,  too,  Bertie.  I  give 
you  my  child  ;   but  on  one  condition." 

"  No  condition  could  be  too  hard." 

"  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  fulfil.  You 
must  take  our  name.  You  must  become  a 
Dampier." 
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"  I  accept  the  condition,  and  with  in- 
finite pride  that  I  am  thought  worthy  to 
be  a  Dampier  of  Beechover.  It  shall  he 
the  object  of  my  life  to  keep  up  the  dignity 
of  the  name." 

"  Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  settle. 
May  God  bless  you  both,  my  son  and 
daughter  !  " 

Oh,  the  supreme  joy  of  that  moment,  as 
I  fell  on  my  father's  neck,  my  hand  tightly 
clasped  in  that  of  my  dear  love  !  It 
seemed  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  all  past 
troubles. 

We  followed  my  father  to  the  saloon, 
where  Mrs.  Annesley  and  my  mother  were 
chatting  over  their  work. 

"  I  want  to  introduce  the  future  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dampier,  of  Beechover,  to  Lady  Dam- 
pier  and  Mrs.  Annesley." 

"  Mrs.  Dampier  !  "  exclaimed  Bertie's 
mother.  "  I  hope  you  mean  Mrs.  Annesley. 
I  see  by  my  boy's  face  that  he  has  won  his 
heart's  desire." 
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"  I  have  promised  Sir  Lionel  to  change 
my  name  to  his.  You  do  not  object, 
mother  ?  "  said  Bertie. 

"  I  am  proud  of  the  name  of  Annesley  ; 
but  if  Sir  Lionel  wishes  you  to  assume  that 
of  Dampier,  I  shall  offer  no  opposition," 
Mrs.  Annesley  answered. 

'- 1  do  wish  it,"  said  my  father.  "  I 
want  Bertie  to  be  my  son,  and  some  day 
he  will  be  Dampier  of  Beechover." 

"  If  you  gain  a  son,  I  gain  a  daughter  !  " 
cried  Mrs.  Annesley,  kissing  me  tenderly. 

"  You  are  silent,  Lady  Dampier  !  "  said 
Bertie.     "  Will  you  accept  me  as  a  son  ?  " 

"  I  am  silent  only  because  my  heart  is 
so  full.  I  have  long  wished  that  Nellie 
should  be  your  wife.  Kneel  here,  Bertie, 
and  let  me  give  you  a  mother's  kiss  and 
blessing." 

"  I  have  only  one  regret,"  cried  Bertie, 
as  he  knelt  at  my  mother's  feet,  'Hhat  I 
am  not  a  fitting  husband  for  the  heiress  of 
Beechover.     I  have   little  more   than   my 
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artist's  brush  to  place  in  the  scales  against 
Nellie's  fortune." 

"  Don't  let  us  talk  about  that,"  said  my 
father.  "  I  confess  that  I  did  wish  my  son- 
in-law  to  have  something  to  bring  his  wife 
besides  talents  ;  but,  fortunately,  Nellie  will 
have  enough  for  both." 

"  You  must  not  think.  Sir  Lionel," 
observed  Mrs.  Annesley,  "  that  your 
daughter  will  have  to  support  my  son.  I 
should  not  like  that  to  be  the  case." 

"  I  know  he  has  his  profession  as  an 
artist,"  replied  my  father,  "and  a  very 
clever  artist,  too." 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  a  livelihood  from 
work.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  Bertie 
will  have  an  ample  fortune  of  his  own." 

"  How,  mother  ?  "  asked  Bertie. 

"  I  have  my  brother's  authority  to  say 
that  he  will  make  Bertie  his  heir  by  an 
irrevocable  deed,  and  will  at  once  allow 
him  two  thousand  a  year.  My  brother, 
Mr.  Dalzell,  is  a  confirmed  bachelor,  and 
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has  lately  returned  with  a  considerable 
fortune  made  in  India,  where  he  was  an 
indigo  planter.  So  that  Bertie's  prospects 
are  not  bad." 

"  Then  Bertie  is  a  catch,  after  all !  "  I 
cried. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  better  for  a  husband  to  be 
independent  of  his  wife,"  said  my  father, 
rather  disappointedly ;  "  and  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  congratulate  Bertie  on  his  pros- 
pects. But  he  will  not  now  feel  himself 
under  such  obligations  to  me.  Remember, 
Bertie,  that  I  accepted  you  when  I  thought 
you  were  a  poor  artist — a  good  heart  and 
handsome  face  your  only  fortune  ;  your 
brush  your  capital." 

'^  I  shall  never  forget,"  Bertie  cried, 
"  that  I  owe  everything  in  the  world 
to  you ;  for  Nellie  is  all  the  world  to 
me.  1  shall  never  forget  that  you  sacri- 
ficed your  pride,  the  pride  of  a  Dampier, 
to  accept  me  without  fortune  or  position. 
All  I  can  say  in  return  is,  that  never  father 
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shall  have  a  more  devoted,  dutiful,  loving 
son  than  Sir  Lionel  Dampier." 

I  have  little  more  to  tell.  Our  marriage 
took  place  in  the  following  April,  and  my 
portrait  went  to  the  Royal  Academy  as 
that  of  Mrs.  Annesley-Dampier,  of  Beech- 
over. 

We  spent  our  honeymoon  at  dear  little 
Lyndhurst,  at  the  most  comfortable  of 
village  inns,  the  Crown,  opposite  the 
church,  and  within  sight  of  the  Yerderers' 
Hall,  where  Bertie  and  I  had  tried  our  best 
to  be  convicted  as  poachers. 

We  visited  our  favourite  haunts.  The 
beeches  welcomed  us  with  their  graceful 
arms,  clad  in  the  fresh  greenery  of  spring, 
whilst  cuckoo-flowers,  and  wild  hyacinths, 
with  primroses  in  brilliant  constellations, 
wove  a  carpet  for  our  feet. 

The  forest  had  never  seemed  to  us  so 
beautiful,  for  we  looked  at  the  old  trees 
and  the  young  flowers  through  eyes  that 
swam  with  love. 
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We  thought  that  we  had  discovered  the 
earthly  Eden,  as  we  sat  in  our  summer  y 
palace  amongst  the  fresh  unfolding  bracken, 
and  listened  to  the  notes  of  mated  birds, 
whose  happy  nests  were  in  every  bush  and 
brake  around  us,  the  melodious  vibrations 
of  insects'  wings,  and  the  rippling  song  of 
the  river  at  our  feet — the  little  river  where 
Bertie  had  shown  me  the  reflected  face  of 
the  girl  he  loved. 

Our  hearts  joined  in  the  universal 
chorus,  the  burden  of  which  never  seemed 
to  change,  and  it  was  "  Love  is  heaven,  and 
heaven  is  love." 

My  story  is  told.  I  am  no  longer  a  lone 
lassie ! 


THE    END. 
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Tiie   Art  of  CJwomo-LitJiography.       Coloured   Plates 

and  Text.      Folio,  6^s. 

Auerbach  (B.)  Brigitta.     Illustrated.     2s. 

O71  tJie  Heights.     3  vols.,  6s. 

Spinoza.     Translated.     2  vols.,  i8mo,  a,s. 


-OALD  WIN  (/.)  Story  of  Siegfried.     6s. 
Story  of  Roland.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 


BaUi?i  [Ada  S.,  Lecturer  to  the  National  Health  Society) 
Science  of  Dress  in  Theory  and  Practice.     Illustrated,  6s. 

Barlow  {Alfred)  Weaving  by  Hand  and  by  Fower.  With 
several  hundred  Illustrations.     Third  Edition,  royal  8vo,  l/.  5^-. 

Barlow  {William)  New  Theories  of  Matter  and  Force.  2  vols., 
8vo, 

THE  BAYARD  SERIES. 

Edited  by  the  late  J.  Hain  Friswell. 
Comprising  Pleasure  Books  of  Literature  produced  in  the  Choicest  Style  as 
Companionable  Volumes  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
"We  can  hardly  imagine  better  books  for  boys  to  read  or  for  men  to  ponder 
over," — Times. 

Price  2.S.  6d.  each   Voluvte,  complete  in  itself,  flexible  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
ivith  silk  Headbands  atidReoisters. 


The  Story  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 
By  M.  De  Berville. 

De  Joinville's  St.  Louis,  King  of 
France. 

The  Essays  of  Abraham  Cowley,  in- 
cluding all  his  Prose  Works. 

Abdallah ;  or.  The  Four  Leaves. 
By  Edouard  Laboullaye. 

Table-Talk  and  Opinions  of  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. 

Vathek  :  An  Oriental  Romance. 
By  William  Beckford. 

Words  of  Wellington  :  Maxims 
and  Opinions  of  the  Great 
Duke. 


Dr.  Johnson's  Rasselas,  Prince  of 
Abyssinia.     With  Notes. 

Hazlitt's  Round  Table.  With  Bio- 
graphical Introduction. 

The  Religio  Medici,  Hydriotaphia, 
and  the  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Knt. 

Ballad  Poetry  of  the  Affections.  By 
Robert  Buchanan. 

Coleridge's  Christabel,  and  other 
Imaginative  Poems.  With  Preface 
by  Algernon  C.  Swinburne. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  Sen- 
tences, and  Maxims.  With  In- 
troduction   by    the    Editoi",    and 


List  of  Publications. 


Bayard  Series  {co7iti7iued)  : — 
Essay  on  Chesterfield  by  M.    de 
Ste.-Beuve,   of  the   French   Aca- 
demy, 

The  King  and  the  Commons.  A 
Selection  of  Cavalier  and  Puritan 
Songs.  Edited  by  Professor  Morley. 

Essays  in  I^losaic,  By  Thos.  Ballan- 
tyne. 

My    Uncle   Toby  ;   his    Story   and 


his  Friends,     Edited  by  P.   Fitz- 
gerald. 

Reflections;  or.  Moral  Sentences  and 
Maxims  of  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld. 

Socrates  :  Memoirs  for  English 
Readers  from  Xenophon's  Memo- 
rabilia.    By  Edw.  Levien. 

Prince  Albert's  Golden  Precepts. 
A  Case  containvtg  12  Volumes,  p7-ice  sii'.  6d. ;  or  the  Case  separately,  price  is.  6d, 

Behnke  and  Broivne.     Child'' s  Voice.     Small  8vo,  35-.  6d. 

Bickersteth    (^Bishop   E.   H,)    The    Clergyman   in    his  Home. 
Small  post  8vo,  is, 

Evangelical  Churchmanship  and  Evangelical  Eclecticism. 

8vo,  IX. 

From  Year  to  Year :  Original  Poetical  Pieces. 


Small 
post  Svo,  3^.  6c/.  ;  roan,  ds,  and  5j".  ;  calf  or  morocco,  lo.v.  6^/. 

Hymnal  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

May  be  had  in  s-arious  styles  and  bindings  from  \d.  to  3IJ',  dd.     Price 
List  and  Prospectus  loill  be  forwarded  on  application. 

The  Master's  Home- Call ;  or.,  Brief  Memorials  of  Alice 

Frances  Bickersteth.     20th  Thousand.     32mo,  cloth  gilt,  is. 

The  Master's  J  Fill.      A  Funeral  Sermon  preached  on 

the  Death  of  Mrs.  S.  Gurney  Buxton.     Sewn,  6d.  ;  cloth  gilt,  is. 

The  Beef  and  other  Parables.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Bock.     A  Selection  of  Religious 

Poetry.     i8n%o,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

The  Shadowed  Home   and  the  Light  Beyond.     New 

Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5^. 

Biographies  of  the    Great  Artists   {Llliistrated).     Crown    Svo, 
emblematical  binding,  y.  6d.  per  volume,  except  where  the  price  is  given. 


Claude  Lorrain. 
Correggio,  by  M.  E.  Heaton,  2s,  6d. 
Delia  Robbia  and  Cellini,  2s.  6d. 
Albrecht  Durer,  by  R.  F.  Heath. 
Figure  Painters  of  FloUand. 
FraAngelico,]Masaccio,andBotticelli. 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  Albertinelli,  and 
Andrea  del  Sarto. 


Gainsborough  and  Constable. 
Ghiberti  and  Donatello,  2s.  6d. 
Giotto,  by  Harry  Quilter. 
Hans  Holbein,  by  Joseph  Cundall. 
Hogarth,  by  Austin  Dobson. 
Landseer,  by  F.  G.  Stevens. 
Lawrence    and    Ronmey,    by    Lord 
Ronald  Gower,  2s.  6d. 


*  Not  yet  pid'lished. 
A    2 


Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &*  Go's 


Biographies  of  the  Great  Artists  {continued)  :- 


Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Little  Masters  of  Germany,  by  W. 

B.  Scott. 
INIantegna  and  Francia. 
Meissonier,  by  J.  W.  Mollett,  2s.  6d. 
Michelangelo  Buonarotti,by  Clement. 
Murillo,  by  Ellen  E.  Minor,  2s.  6d. 
Overbeck,  by  J.  B.  Atkinson. 
Raphael,  by  N.  D'Anvers. 
Rembrandt,  by  J.  W.  Mollett. 


Reynolds,  by  F.  S.  Pulling. 
Rubens,  by  C.  W.  Rett. 
Tintoretto,  by  W.  R.  Osier. 
Titian,  by  R.  F.  Heath. 
Turner,  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 
Vandyck  and  Hals,  by  P.  R.  Head. 
Velasquez,  by  E.  Stowe. 
Vernet  and  Delaroche,  by  J.  Rees. 
Watteau,  by  J.  W.  Mollett,  2s.  6d. 
Wilkie,  by  J.  W.  Mollett. 


JBird  {F.  /.)  American  Practical  Dye^s  Compamo?t.     8vo,  42s. 

Bird  (If.  E.)  Chess  Practice.     8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Black  ( Wm.)  Novels.     See  "  Low's  Standard  Library." 

Blackburn  (Charles  F.)  Hints  07i  Catalogue  Titles  and  Index 
Entries,  with  a  Vocabulary  of  Terms  and  Abbreviations,  chiefly  from 
Foreign  Catalogues,     Royal  8vo,  141. 

Blackburn  (Henry)  Breton  Folk.   With  171  lUust.  by  Randolph 

Caldecott.     Imperial  8vo,  gilt  edges,  2 1  J.;  plainer  binding,  loj-.  6^/. 
Pyrenees  (The).     With  100  Illustrations  by  Gustave 

DORE,  corrected  to  1 88 1.     Crown  8vo,  'js.  6d. 
Blackmore  (R.  £>.)  Lorna  Doone.     Edition  deluxe.     Crown  4to, 

very  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  gilt  edges,    3ij-.  6^.;  parchment, 

imcut,  top  gilt,  35J-.     Cheap  Edition,  small  post  8vo,  6j. 

Novels.     See  "  Low's  Standard  Library." 

Blaikie  (Williani)  Hviv  to  get  Strojig  and  how  to  Stay  so. 

Rational,  Physical,  Gymnastic,  &c.,  P^xercises.  Illust.,  sm.postSvo,  5^-. 
■  Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys  a?id  Girls.     i6mo,  2s.  6d. 

Bonwich  (Jos.)  British   Colonies  and  their  Resources,     i  vol., 

cloth,  5J-.     Sewn — I.  Asia,  u.  ;    II.   Africa,   is.',    III.  America,    u.  ; 

IV.  Australasia,  is. 

Bosanquet  (Rev.  C)  Blossoms  from  the  doing's  Garden  :  Sermons 

for  Children.  2nd  Edition,  small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Boussenard  (I.)  Crusoes  of  Guiana.  Illustrated.  5^. 
Gold-seekers,  a  Sequel.     Illustrated.     i6mo,  5J. 

Bofs   Froissart.     King  Arthur.      Mabinogion.      Percy.     See 

Lanier. 
Bradshaiu  (J.)  New  Zealand  as  it  is.     8vo,  12^-.  dd. 

Brassey  (Lady)  Tahiti.     With  31  Autotype  Illustrations  after 

Photos,  by  Colonel  Stuart-Wortley.     Fcap.  4to.  2U. 
Bright  (John)  Public  Letters.     Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d. 


List  of  Publications. 


Brisse  {Baron)  Menus  {z^6).  A  menu,  in  French  and  English, 
for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  Translated  by  Mrs,  Matthew  Clarke. 
2nd  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5j-, 

Biitish  Fisheries  Directory,  1883-84.     Small  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Brittany.     See  Blackburn. 

Brown.     Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,  Liberator  of  Kansas^ 

and  Martyr  of  Virginia.   By  F.  B.  Sanborn.  Illustrated.    8vo,  12s.  dd. 

Browfte  (G.  Len?iox)  Voice  Use  and  Stimulants.    Sm.  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

and  Behnke  {Emil)  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech.  Illus- 
trated, 3rd  Edition,  medium  8vo,  15^. 

Bryant  (  W.  C.)  and  Gay  {S.  If.)  History  of  the  United  States. 
4  vols.,  royal  Svo,  profusely  Illustrated,  60^. 

Bryce  {Rev.  Professor)  Manitoba.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Crown  Svo,  ']s.  6d. 

Bu?tyan's  Pilgrim^ s  Progress.  With  138  original  Woodcuts. 
Small  post  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3^-.  6d.',  gilt  edges,  4r. 

Burnaby  {Capt.)  On  Horseback  thi'ough  Asia  Mi^ior.  2  vols., 
Svo,  38j-.     Cheaper  Edition,  i  vol.,  crown  Svo,  los.  6d. 

Burnaby  {Mrs.  F.)  High  Alps  in  IVintsr;  or.  Mountaineering 
in  Search  of  Health.  By  Mrs.  Fred  Burnaby.  With  Portrait  of 
the  Authoress,  Map,  and  other  Illustrations.     Handsome  cloth,  14?. 

Butler  ( W.  F.)  The  Great  Lone  Land;  an  Account  of  the  Red 
River  Expedition,  1869-70,     New  Edition,  cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  1$.  6d. 

l7ivasion  of  England,  told  twenty  years  after,  by  an  Old 

Soldier.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  (>d. 

Red  Cloud ;  or,  the  Solitary  Sioux.     Imperial  i6mo, 


numerous  illustrations,  gilt  edges,  5^. 

The  Wild  North  Land ;  the  Story  of  a  Winter  Journey 


with  Dogs  across  Northern  North  America.  Svo,  iSj.   Cr.  Svo,  7^.  dd. 

Buxton  {H.  y,  W.)  Painting,  English  and  American.     Crown 
Svo,  "^s. 


nADOGAN    {Lady  A.)     Illustrated   Games    of  Patience. 
^     Twenty-four  Diagrams  in  Colours,  with  Text.     Fcap.  4to,  \2s,  6d. 

California.     See  "  Nordhoff." 

Cambridge  Staircase  {A).     By  the  Author  of  "A  Day  of  my 
Life  at  Eton."     Small  crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d, 


Sampso7i  Low,  Marsto?t,  6^  Co.^s 


Cambridge  Trifles  ;  from  an  Undergraduate  Pen.    By  the  Author 

of  "A  Day  of  my  Life  at  Eton,"  &c.      i6mo,  cloth  extia,  2s.  6d. 
Carleton  {Will)  Farm  Ballads,  Farm   Festivals,   and  Farm 

Legends,     i  vol.,  small  post  8vo,  3x.  6d. 

City  Ballads.     With  Illustrations.     12s.  6d, 

See  also  "  Rose  Library." 

Carnegie    {A.)    American  Four- in- Hand  in  Britain.      Small 

4to,  Illustrated,  ioj-.  dd.     PoiDular  Edition,  \s. 

Round  the  World.     8vo,  105.  dd. 

Chairma?i's  Handbook  {The).     By  R.  F.  D.  Palgrave,  Clerk  of 

the  Table  of  the  House  of  Commons.     5th  Edition,  2s. 
Changed  Cross  {The),  and  other  Religious  Poems.   i6mo,  2s,  dd. 
Charities  of  London.     See  Low's. 

Chattock  {R.  S.)  Practical  Notes  on  Etching.  Sec.  Ed.,  8vo,  ^s.  6d. 
Chess.     See  Bird  (H.  E.). 
Childre?is  Praises.     Hymns  for  Sunday-Schools  and  Services. 

Compiled  by  Louisa  H.  IL  Tristram.     4^. 

Choice  Editions  of  Choice  Books.  2s.  6d.  each.  Illustrated  by 
C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  E.  Duncan,  Birket 
Foster,  J.  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A.,  G.  Hicks,  R.  Redgrave,  R.A., 
C.  Stonehouse,  F.  Tayler,  G.  Thomas,  H.  J,  Townsmen d, 
E.  H.  Wehnert,  Harrison  Weir,  &c. 


Bloomfield's  Farmer's  Boy. 
Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Churchyard. 
Keat's  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 


Milton's  L' Allegro* 
Poetry  of  Nature.     Harrison  Weir. 
Rogers'  (Sam.)  Pleasures  of  Memory. 
Shakespeare's  Songs  and  Sonnets. 
Tennyson's  May  Queen. 
Elizabethan  Poets. 
Wordsworth's  Pastoral  Poems. 


"  Such  works  are  a  glorious  beatification  for  a  poet." — AihencBum , 

Christ  in  Song.     By  Philip  Schaff.     New  Ed.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
Chromo-Lithography,     See  "Audsley." 

Collingwood  {Ha7'ry)  Under  the  Meteor  Flag.  The  Log  of  a 
Midshipman.     Illustrated,  small  post  8vo,  gilt,  6s. ;  plainer,  5^-. 

The  Voyage  of  the  ^^  Aurora."     Illustrated,  small  post 

8vo,  gilt,  6^. ;  plainer,  5^. 

Colvile  {H.  E.)  Accursed La7id :  Water  Way  of  Edom.  los.  6d, 

Composers.     See  "Great  Musicians." 

Cojifessiofis  of  a  Frivolous  Girl.    Cr.  8vo,  6s.    Paper  boards,  i^. 


List  of  Fublications. 


Cook  {Duttoti)  Book  of  the  Play.    New  Edition,     i  vol.,  3J-.  dd. 


On  the  Stage:  Studies  of  Theatrical  History  and  the 

Actor's  Art.     2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  24^. 

Costume.     See  Smith  (J.  Moyr). 

Coiven  {Jos.,  M.F.)  Life  and  Speeches.      By  Major  Jones. 
8vo,  14J. 

Ctirtis  (C.  B.)    Velazquez  and  Murillo.     With  Etchings,  &c. 
Royal  8vo,  31^.  6</. ;  large  paper,  63i". 

Custer  {E.  B.)  Boots  and  Saddles.     Life  i?i  Dakota  with  Gene^-al 
Custer.     Crown  Svo,  Zs.  6d. 

Cutcliffe  {LL.  C. )  Trout  Fishing  in  Rapid  Streams.    Cr.  Svo,  35-.  6d. 


ryANVEFS  {N.)  An  Elementary  History  of  Art.     Crown 
■^-^     8vo,  IOJ-.  6d. 


Eleitientary  History  of  Music.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

' Handbooks   of  Elementar"   A?'t — Architecture ;   Sculp- 

ture  J  Old  Masters  ;  Modern  Painting,     Crown  Svo,  33-.  6d.  each. 

Davis  (C.  T.)  Manufacture  of  Bricks,  Tiles,  Terra- Cotta,  ^'c. 
Illustrated.     Svo,  255-. 

Manufacture  of  Leather.  With  many  Illustrations.  ^2s.6d. 

Dawidoiusky  {F.)  Glue,  Gelatine,  Lsinglass,  Cements,  <^c.  Svo, 
\2s.  6d. 

Day  of  Afy  Life  (A)  ;  or,  Every -Day  Experiences  at  Eton. 
By  an  Eton  Boy.     i6mo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

Day's  Col  la  con  :  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Frose  Qicotations.  Im- 
perial Svo,  cloth,  2,1s.  6d. 

Decoration.     A^ols.  II.  to  IX.      New  Series,  foHo,  "js.  6d.  each. 

Dogs  in  Disease  :  their  Management  and  Treatment.     By  AsH- 

MONT.     Crown  Svo,  ^Js.  dd. 
Donnelly    {Ignatius^    Atlantis ;   or,    the  Antediluvian    World. 

7th  Edition,  crown  Svo,  \2s.  6d. 

Fagna?'ok :   The  Age  of  Fire  a/id  Gravel.     Illustrated, 

Crown  Svo,  12s.  6d. 


8  Sampson  Lena,  Marston^  6>»  Co^s 

Dore  (^Gustave)  Life  and  Reminiscences.  By  Blanche  Roose- 
velt. With  numerous  Illustrations  from  the  Artist's  previously  un- 
published Drawings.     Medium  8vo,  24J. 

Dougall  {James  DalzieT)  Shooting:  its  Appliances,  Practice, 
and  Purpose.    New  Edition,  revised  with  additions.   Crown  8vo,  *]s.  6d, 

"  The  book  is  admirable  in  every  way We  wish  it  every  success." — Globe. 

"A  very  complete  treatise Likely  to  take  high  rank  as  an  authority  on 

shooting." — Daily  Nezvs. 

Drama.     See  Cook  (Button). 
Dyei?ig.     See  Bird  (F.  J.). 


PDUCATIONAL   Works  published  in  Great  Britain.     A 
■^— '     Classified  Catalogue.     Second  Edition,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5^. 

Egypt.     See  "  De  Leon,"  "  Foreign  Countries." 

Eight  Months  on  the  Gran  Ciacco  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

8vo,  \2s.  6d. 
Electricity.     See  Gordon. 
Elliot  {A dm.   Sir  G.)  Future  Naval  Battles,  and  how  to  Eight 

them.      Numerous  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  I4J-. 

Emerson  (R.  W.)  Life.    By  G.  W.  Cooke.    Crown  8vo,  8j.  6d. 
English   Catalogue  of  Books.     Vol.  III.,  1872 — 1880.     Royal 
8vo,  half-morocco,  42J.     See  also  "  Index." 

English  Etchings.     A  Periodical  published  Monthly. 

English  Philosophers.     Edited  by  E.  B.  Ivan  Muller,  M.A. 

A  series  intended  to  give  a  concise  view  of  the  works  and  lives  of  English 
thinkers.     Crown  8vo  volumes  of  180  or  200  pp.,  price  3^-.  6d.  each. 


Francis  Bacon,  by  Thomas  Fowler. 
Hamilton,  by  W.  H.  S.  Monck. 
Hartley  and  James  Mill,  by  G.  S. 
Bower. 


*John   Stuart   Mill,  by  Miss  Helen 
Taylor. 
Shaftesbury    and     Hutcheson,    by 

Professor  Fowler. 
Adam  Smith,  by  J.  A.  Farrer. 
•  Not  yet  published. 

Esmarch  {Dr.  Friedricli)  Treatment  of  the  Wounded  in  War, 
Numerous  Coloured  Plates  and  Illust.,  8vo,  strongly  bound,  i/.  %s. 

Etching.     See  Chattock,  and  English  Etchings. 
Etchings  {Modern^  of  Celebrated  Paintings.     4to,  315.  dd. 


List  of  Publications, 


T^ARM Ballads,  Festivals,  a?id  Lege?ids.    See  "  Rose  Library." 

Fa  Uriel  {Claude)  Last  Days  of  the  Consulate.    Cr.  8vo,  los.  6d. 

Faivcett  {Edgar)  A  Gentleman  of  Leisure,      \s. 

Feilden   {If.    St.    C.)   Some    Public    Schools,    their    Cost   a?id 
Scholarships.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Fenn    ( G.   Manville)    Off  to   the   Wilds :   A  Story  for  Boys. 
Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  "js.  6d.  ;  also  5j-. 

The   Silver   Canon  :    a   Tale  of  the    Western  Plains. 

Illustrated,  small  post  8vo,  gilt,  6^. ;  plainer,  5^-. 

Fcn7iell  (Greville)  Book  of  the  Roach.     New  Edition,  12 mo,  2s. 

Ferns.     See  Heath. 

Fields  i/.T.)  Yesterdays  with  Authors.    New  Ed.,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Fleming  {Sandford)  England  and  Canada  :  a  Summer  Tour, 
Crown  8vo,  hs. 

Florence.    See  "Yriarte." 

Folkard  {R.^  Jun.)  Plant  Lore,  Legends,  and  Lyrics.     Illus- 
trated, 8vo,  i6s. 

Forbes  {H.  O.)  Naturalist^ s  Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archi' 
pelago.     Illustrated,  8vo,  2is. 

Foreign  Countries  and  British  Colonies.    A  series  of  Descriptive 
Handbooks.     Crown  8vo,  3J.  6d,  each. 


Australia,  by  J.  F.  Vesey  Fitzgerald, 
Austria,  by  D.  Kay,  F.R.G.S. 
^Canada,  by  W.  Fraser  Rae. 
Denmark  and  Iceland,  by  E.  C.Otte. 
EgA'pt,  by  S.  Lane  Poole,  E.A. 


Peni,   by  Clements   R.    Markham, 

C.B. 
Russia,  by  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A. 
Spain,  by  Rev.Wentworth  Webster. 
Sweden   and   Norway,   by   F.    H. 


France,  by  Miss  M.  Roberts.  I        Woods. 

Germany,  by  S.  Baring-Gould.  '  *Switzerland,  by  W.  A.  P.  Coolidge, 

Greece,  by  L.  Sergeant,  B.A,  j        M.A. 

^Holland,  by  R.  L.  Poole.  '  *Turkey-in-Asia,  by  J.  C  McCoan, 

Japan,  by  S.  Mossman.  i        M.P. 

*Ntw  Zealand.  '    West    Indies,    by    C.     H.    Eden, 

^Persia,  by  Major-Gen.  Sir  F.  Gold-  |        F.R.G.S. 
smid.  I 

•  Xot  ready  yet. 

Franipton   {Mary)  Journal,    Letters^  and  Anecdotes^   1799 — 
1846.    8vo,  I4J-. 


lO 


Sampson  Low,  Marstoji,  &^  Co.^s 


Franc  {Maud  Jeanne).     The  following  form  one  Series,  small 
post  8vo,  in  uniform  cloth  l^indings,  with  gilt  edges  : — 


Emily's  Choice.  5^. 
Hall's  Vineyard.  4^. 
John's   Wife  :    A  Story  of  Life   in 

South  Australia,     a^s. 
Marian  ;    or,    The  Light  of  Some 

One's  Home.     ^s. 
Silken  Cords  and  Iron  Fetters.     4^-. 
Into  the  Light.     /\s. 


Vermont  Vale.     5^-. 

Minnie's  Mission.     4$-. 

Little  Mercy.     4J. 

Beatrice  Melton's  Discipline.     4^. 

No  Longer  a  Child.     4J-. 

Golden  Gifts.     \s. 

Two  Sides  to  Every  Question.     4^'. 

Master  of  Ralston,  a^. 


Fraiicis  {Frances)  Elric  and  Ethel :  a  Fairy  Tale.    Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 
Fre?ich.     See  "  Julien." 
Froissart     See  "  Laniei 


r^ALE  (F  ;  the  Old  Buffer)  Modern  English  Sports :  their 
^-^  Use  and  Abuse,  Crown  'Svo,  6s. ;  a  few  large  paper  copies,  iojt.  6d. 
Garth  {Philip)  Ballads  and  Foerns  from  the  Pacific.     Small  post 

8vo,  6^". 
Gentle  Life  (Queen  Edition).     2  vols,  in  i,  small  4to,  ()S, 

THE     GENTLE     LIFE    SERIES. 

Price  6^.  each  ;  or  in  calf  extra,  price  \os.  6d. ;  Smaller  Edition,  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6d.,  except  where  price  is  named. 

The  Gentle  Life.     Essays  in  aid  of  the  Formation  of  Character 
of  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen. 

About  in  the  World.     Essays  by  Author  of  "  The  Gentle  Life." 

Like   unto  Christ.     A  New  Translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis' 
"  De  Imitatione  Christi." 

Familiar  Words.     An   Index  Verborum,  or  Quotation  Hand- 
book.    6s. 

Essays  by  Montaigne.     Edited  and  Annotated  by  the  Author 

of  "The  Gentle  Life." 
The  Gentle  Life.     2nd  Series. 

The  Silent  Hour:    Essays,    Original   and  Selected.     By   the 
Author  of  "The  Gentle  Life." 

Half-Length   Portraits.      Short  Studies   of  Notable  Persons. 
By  J.  Hain  Friswell. 
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Essays    on   English     Writers,    for    the    Self-improvement    of 
Students  in  English  Literature. 

Other  People's  Windoivs.     By  J.  Hain  Friswell.     6s. 
A  Man's  TJioughts.     By  J.  Hain  Friswell. 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.     By  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

New  Edition,  6x. 


George  Eliot :  a  Critical  Study  of  her  Life.     By  G.  W,  Cooke. 
Crown  8vo,  \qs.  6d. 

Germany.     By  S.  Baring-Gould.     Crown  Svo,  %s.  6d. 

Glider  (IV.  N.)  Lce-Pack  and  Tundra.     An  Account  of  the 
Search  for  the  "  Jeannette."     Svo,  iSj-. 

Schiuatka's  Search.     Sledging  in  quest  of  the  Franklin 


Records.     Illustrated,  Svo,  12^.  ()d. 

Gllphi's  Forest  Scenery.     Edited  by  F.  G.  Heath.     Post  Svo, 
7^.  dd. 

Gisborne  {W.)  New  Zealand  Rulers   and  Statesmen.     With 
Portraits.     Crown  Svo, 

Gordon  {(General)  Private  Diary   in    Chi?ia,     Edited    by    S. 
MossMAN.     Crown  Svo,  ^s.  6d. 

Gordon  (/".  E.  H.,  B.A.  Cantab.)  Four  Lectures  on  Electric 
Induction  at  the  Royal  Institution,  1878-9.     Ulust.,  square  i6mo,  y. 

Electric  Lighting.     Illustrated,  Svo,  iSj. 


Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     2nd 

Edition,  enlarged,  with  coloured,  full-page,  &c.,  Illust.  2  vols.,  Svo,  i\2s. 

Electricity  for  Schools.     Illustrated.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 


Gouffe  {/ules)  Royal  Cookery  Book.  Translated  and  ada})ted 
for  English  use  by  Alphonse  Gouffe,  Head  Pastrycook  to  the 
Queen.  New  Edition,  with  plates  in  colours.  Woodcuts,  &c.,  Svo, 
gilt  edges,  42^. 

Domestic  Edition,  half-bound,  ioj-.  <dd. 


Grant  {General^    U.S.)  Personal  Memoirs.     With    numerous 
Illustrations,  Maps,  &c.     2  vols.,  Svo,  i%s. 

Great  Artists.     See  "  Biographies." 


Sampson  LoWj  Marston^  ^  Coh 


Great  Muskiafis.      Edited   by   F.    Hueffer.      A   Series   of 
Biographies,  crown  8vo,  3^-.  each  : — 


Bach. 
^Beethoven. 
*Berlioz. 

EngUsh  Church  Com- 
posers.   ByBARETT. 
*GlUck. 


Handel. 

Haydn. 
*Marcello. 

Mendelssohn. 

Mozart. 
*Palestrina. 

*  In  preparation. 


Purcell. 

Rossini. 

Schubert. 

Schumann. 

Richard  Wagner. 

Weber. 


Groves  {J.  Percy)  Char  month  Grange  :  a  Tale  of  the  Seven - 
teenth  Century.     Illustrated,  small  post  8vo,  gilt,  6j.  ;  plainer^  5^-. 

Gidzofs  History  of  France.  Translated  by  Robert  Black. 
Super-royal  8vo,  very  numerous  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations.  In 
8  vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  each  24^.  This  work  is  re-issued  in  cheaper 
binding,  8  vols.,  at  \qs.  dd.  each. 

"  It  supplies  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
students  of  history."— Zzw^,y. 

. Masson^s  School  Edition.      Abridged 

from  the  Translation  by  Robert  Black,  with  Chronological  Index,  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Tables,  &c.  By  Professor  Gustave  Masson, 
B.A.  With  24  full-page  Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations,  i  vol., 
8vo,  600  pp.,  10s.  dd. 

Guizof  s  History  of  England.  In  3  vols,  of  about  500  pp.  each, 
containing  60  to  70  full-page  and  other  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt, 
24J.  each  ;  re-issue  in  cheaper  binding,  lOi".  dd.  each. 

"For  luxury  of  typography,  plainness  of  print,  and  beauty  of  illustration,  these 
volumes,  of  which  but  one  has  as  yet  appeared  in  English,  will  hold  their  own 
against  any  production  of  an  age  so  luxurious  as  our  own  in  everything,  typography' 
not  excepted." — Times. 

Guy  on  (Mde.)  Life.     By  Uphaini.     6th  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6;-. 


fTALFORD  {F.  M.)  Floating  Flies,  and  how  to  Dress  them. 
•*-  -^      Coloured  plates.     8vo,  15^;  large  paper,  30J. 

Hall  (W.  IF.)  Hotv  to  Live  Long;  or,  1408  Health  Maxims, 
Physical,  Mental,  and  Moral.     2nd  Edition,  small  post  8vo,  2s. 

Hamilto7i  (E.)  Recollections  of  Fly-fishing  for  Salmon,  Trout, 
and  Grayling.  With  their  Habits,  Haunts,  and  History.  Illustrated, 
small  post  Svo,  6j.  ;  large  paper  (100  numbered  copies),  loj-.  dd. 

Hands  (T.)  Numerical  Exercises  in  Chemistry.  Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
and  2s.;  Answers  separately,  6d. 

Hardy  {Thomas).     See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 
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Hargreaves  {Capt.)  Voyage  roimd  Great  Britain,  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  ^s. 

Harland  {Marian)  Home  Kitchen :  a  Collection  of  Practical 
and  Inexpensive  Receipts.     Crown  8vo,  5^-. 

Harpei^s  Mo?ithly  Magazine.  Published  Monthly.  160  pages, 
fully  Illustrated,     is. 

Vol.  I.  December,  1880,  to  May,  1881. 
,,    II.  June  to  November,  i8Sr. 
,,     III.   December,  1 881,  to  May,  1S82. 
,,    IV.  June  to  November,  1S82. 
,,    V.  December.  1882,  to  May,  1S83. 
,,    VI.  June  to  November,  1883. 
„    VII.  December,  1883,  to  May,  1884. 
,,    VIII.  June  to  November,  1S84. 
„    IX.    December,  1884,  to  May,  1885. 
,,      X.    June  to  November,  1885. 
Super-royal  8vo,  8j-.  6d.  each. 

"  '  Harper's  Magazine  '  is  so  thickly  sown  with  excellent  ilUistratlons  that  to  count 
them  would  be  a  work  of  time  ;  not  that  it  is  a  picture  magazine,  for  the  engravings 
illustrate  the  text  after  the  manner  seen  in  some  of  our  choicest  editions  deluxe." — 
Si.  James's  Gazette. 

"  It  is  so  pretty,  so  big,  and  so  cheap.  .  .  .  An  extraordinary  shillingsworth — • 
160  large  octavo  pages,  with  over  a  score  of  articles,  and  more  than  three  times  as 
many  illustrations." — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

"  An  amazing  shillingsworth  .  .  .  combining  choice  literature  of  both  nations." — 
Nonconfonnist. 

Harper's  Yoimg  People.  Vol.  I.,  profusely  Illustrated  with 
woodcuts  and  12  coloured  plates.  Royal  4to,  extra  binding,  ^s.  6d. ; 
gilt  edges,  8j.  Published  Weekly,  in  wrapper,  id.  l2mo.  Annual 
Subscription,  post  free,  6s.  6d,  ;  Monthly,  in  wrapper,  with  coloured 
plate,  6d.  ;  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  7j.  6d. 

Harrisofi  (Afary)  Skilful  Cook :  a  Practical  Manual  of  Modern 
Experience.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

Hatton  (P.)  North  Borneo.  With  Biographical  Sketch  by 
Jos.  Hatton.  Illustrated  from  Original  Drawings,  Map,  &c.  8vo, 
i8.r. 

Hatton  {Joseph)  Journalistic  London :  7vith  pngraz'ings  and 
Portraits  of  Distinguished  Writers  of  the  Day.     Fcap.  4to,  12s.  6d. 

Three  Pecruits,  and  the  Girls   they  left  behind  them. 

Small  post  8vo,  ds. 

"  It  hurries  us  along  in  unflagging  excitement." — 7'ivics. 

Heath  {Francis  George)  Autumnal  Leaves.  New  Edition, 
with  Coloured  Plates  in  Facsimile  from  Nature.     Crown  8vo,  I4J-. 

Fern  Paradise.     New  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Photos., 


crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 


T4  Savipson  Low^  Mars  ton,  6^  Co.^s 

Heath   {Francis   George)  Fern    World.     With  Nature-printed 
Coloured  Plates.    Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  \2s.  6d.   Cheap  Edition,  6s. 

-Gilpin's  Forest   Scenery.      Illustrated,  8vo,    12s.   6^.; 

New  Edition,  7^-.  6d. 

Our   Woodland  Trees.      With   Coloured   Plates   and 


Engravings.     Small  8vo,  I2j-.  6d. 

Feasant  Life  in  the   West  of  England.     New  Edition, 

crown  8vo,  1 05.  dd. 

Sylvan   Spring.     With   Coloured,   &c.,    Illustrations. 


\2s.  6d. 

—  Trees  and  Ferns.     Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  35".  6d. 


Heldniann  {Ber?ia?'d)  Mutiny  on  Board  the  Ship  '■^  Leander'' 
Small  post  Svo,  gilt  edges,  numerous  Illustrations,  ^s. 

Hcnty  {G.  A.)  Winning  his  Spurs.     Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo,  5^-. 

Cor?iet  of  Horse  :  A  Story  for  Boys.     Illust,,  cr.  Svo,  5J-. 

Jack  Aixher :  Tale  of  the  Crimea.   lUust.,  crown  Svo,  5J". 

Herrick  {Robert)  Poetry.  Preflice  by  Austin  Uobson.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  E.  A.  Abbey.     4to,  gilt  edges,  42^. 

Hill  {Slav eley,  Q.C.^  M.F.)  From  Home  to  Home:  Two  Long 
Vacations  at  the  Foot  of  the  Rochy  Mountains.  ^Yith  Wood 
Engravings  and  Photogravures.     Svo,  21s. 

Hitchman,  Public  Life  of  the  Fight  Hon.  Benjamin  Fisj-aeli, 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield.     3rd  Edition,  with  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 

Holmes  (O.  Wendell)  Poetical  Wo?'ks.  2  vols.,  iSmo,  ex- 
quisitely printed,  and  chastely  bound  in  limp  cloth,  gilt  tops,  los.  6d. 

Homer.     Lliad,  done  into  English   Verse.     By  A.  S.  Way.     5^-. 

Hudson  (W.  H)  The  Purple  Land  that  England  Lost. 
Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Banda-Oriental,  South  America.  2 
vols,  crown  Svo,  21s. 

Hundred  Greatest  Men  {The).  8  portfolios,  21s.  each,  or  4  vols., 
half-morocco,  gilt  edges,  10  guineas.    New  Ed.,  i  vol.,  royal  Svo,  21s. 

Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Buck,  M.D. 
Illustrated.     2  vols.,  royal  Svo,  42-f. 

Hymnal  Companion  of  Common  Prayer.     See  Bickersteth. 
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TLLUSTRATED  Text- Books  of  Art-Education.     Edited  by 
•*      Edward  J.  Poynter,  R.A.     Each  Volume  contains  numerous  Illus- 
trations, and  is  strongly  bound  for  Students,  price  5^.     Now  ready  : — 


PAINTING. 


Frenda  and  Spanish. 
Eng-lish  and  American. 


Classic  and  Italian.     By  Percy 

R.  Head. 
German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch. 

architecture. 
Classic  and  Early  Christian. 
Gothic  and  Renaissance.     By  T.  Roger  Smith. 

SCULPTURE. 

Antique  :  Eg'3rptian  and  Greek. 

Index  to  the  English  Catalogue^  J^^^-,  1874?  to  Dec,  1880. 
Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  iZs. 

Indiaji  Garden  Se7'ies.     See  Robinson  (Phil.). 

Irving  {Henry)  Inpressions  of  America.  By  J.  Hatton.  2 
vols.,  lis.'.  New  Edition,  i  vol.,  6j. 

Irving  ( Washington).  Complete  Library  Edition  of  his  Works 
in  27  Vols.,  Copyright,  Unabridged,  and  with  the  Author's  Latest 
Revisions,  called  the  "  Geoffrey  Crayon"  Edition,  handsomely  printed 
in  large  square  8vo,  on  superfine  laid  paper.  Each  volume,  of  about 
500  pages,  fully  Illustrated.     1 2s.  6d.  per  vol.     See  also  ' '  Little  Britain." 

— • z ("  American  Men  of  Letters.")     2s.  6d. 


<>^AMES  (C.)  Curiosities  of  Law  and  Lawyers.     8vo,  7^.  dd. 

Japan.     See  Audsley. 

Jerdon  (^Gertrude)  Key-hole  Country.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  5^. 
Johnston    {H.  H.)  River   Congo,  from   its   Mouth  to  Bolobo. 

New  Edition,  Svo,  2\s. 
Jones  {Alajo?)  The  Emigrants'  Friend.     A  Complete  Guide  to 

the  United  States.     New  Edition.     2s.  6d. 
Joyful  Lays.     Sunday   School  Song  Booh.     By    Lowry   and 

Doane.     Boards,  2s. 
Julien  {F.)  English  Student's  French  Examiner.     16 mo,  2s. 
First  Lessons    in     Conversational  French    Grammar. 

Crown  Svo,  IJ-. 


Sampson  Low^  Marston,  &  Co.^s 


Julien  (F.)  French  at  Home  and  at  School      Book  I.,  Acci- 
dence, &c.     Square  crown  8vo,  2s. 
Conversational  French  Reader.      i6mo,  cloth,,  2s,  6d. 

Petites  Leoons  de  Cojiversation  et  de  Gramniaire,     New 

Edition,  3i-. 

' Phrases  of  Daily  Use.     Limp  cloth,  6d. 


J^ELSEY  (C.    B)   Diseases  of  the    Rectum    and   Anns. 
-^^      Illustrated.     8vo,  i8j. 

Kempis  {Thomas  a)  Daily   Text-Book.     Square  i6mo,  2S.  6d.'j 
interleaved  as  a  Birthday  Book,  3j.  6d. 

Kershaiv  {S.  TV.)  Protestants  from   France   in   their  English 
Home.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Kielland.  Skipper  Worse.  By  the  Earlof  Ducie.  Cr.  Svo,  ioj'.6^. 

Kingston  (IV.  H.   G.)  Dick  Cheveley.     Illustrated,  i6mo,  gilt 
edges,  7j.  6d. ;  plainer  binding,  plain  edges,  5^-. 

Heir  of  Kilfinnan.      Uniform,  75-.  6^/.;  also  5^. 

SnOiU-Shoes  and  Canoes.     Uniform,  75-.  dd. ;  also  55. 

Two  Supercargoes.     Uniform,  7^.  dd.  ;  also  5^'. 

With  Axe  and  Rifle.     Uniform,  7J-.  6d.  ;  also  ^s. 

Knight  {E.  F.)  Albania  and  Afontenegro.     Illust.     Svo,  12^.  ()d. 

Knight  {E.  J.)  Cruise  of  the  '^Falcon.''     A  Voyage  round  the 
World  in  a  30-Ton  Yacht.    Illust.    New  Ed.    2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  2\s. 


T  ANIER  {Sidney)  Boy's  Froissart.     Ilkistrated,  crown  Svo, 
-^     gilt  edges,  7^-.  bd. 


Bofs  King  Arthur.     Uniform,  7J".  6d. 


'  Bofs  Mabinogion ;  Original  Welsh  Legends  of  King 

Arthur.     Uniform,  'js.  6d. 

Bofs  Percy :  Ballads  of  Love  and  Adventure,  selected 

from  the  "  Reliques."     Uniform,  7j-.  6d. 
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Lansdell{Hi)  Through  Siberia.    2  vols.,  8vo,  305-. ;  i  vol.,  loj-.  6d. 

Russia  in  Central  Asia.     Illustrated.     2  vols,  423-. 

Larden  (JF.)  School  Course  on  Heat.  Second  Edition,  Illus- 
trated, crown  Svo,  5^-. 

Lenormant  {F.)  Begi7inings  of  History.     Crown  Svo,  \2S.  6d. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Literacy  Works.  Edited  by  Dr.  Jean 
Paul  Richter.  Containing  his  Writings  on  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture,  his  Philosophical  Maxims,  Humorous  Writings,  and 
Miscellaneous  Notes  on  Personal  Events,  on  his  Contemporaries,  on 
Literature,  &c.  ;  published  from  Manuscripts.  2  vols.,  imperial  8vo, 
containing  about  200  Drawings  in  Autotype  Reproductions,  and  nu- 
merous other  Illustrations.     Twelve  Guineas. 

Library  of  Religious  Poetry.  Best  Poems  of  all  Ages.  Edited 
by  SctiAFF  and  OILMAN.  Royal  Svo,  21s.)  re-issue  in  cheaper  bind- 
ing, lOs.  6d. 

Lindsay  {IV.  S.)  History  of  Merchant  Shipping.  Over  150 
Illustrations,  INIaps,  and  Charts.  In  4  vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra. 
Vols.  I  and  2,  iij-.  each ;  vols.  3  and  4,  14?.  each.     4  vols.,  50J. 

Little  Bj'itain,  The  Spectre  Bridegroom^  and  Legend  of  Sleeepy 
Hollow.  By  Washington  Irving.  An  entirely  New  Edition  de 
luxe.  Illustrated  by  120  veiy  fine  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Mr. 
J.D.Cooper.  Designed  by  Mr.  Charles  6.  Murray.  Re-issue, 
square  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6^". 

Long  {Mrs.)  Peace  and  War  in  the  Transvaal.     121110,  3^".  6d. 

Lowell  (y.  Ri)  Life  of  Nathaniel  Haivthorn. 

Low  {Sampson,  Juni)  Sanitary  Suggestions.  Illustrated,  crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Low's  Standard  Library  of  Travel  and  Adventure.  Crown  Svo, 
uniform  in  cloth  extra,  7^.  6d.,  except  where  price  is  given. 

1.  The  Great  Lone  Land.     By  Major  W.  F.  Butler,  C.B. 

2.  The  Wild  North  Land.     By  Major  W.  F.  BuTLER,  C.B. 

3.  How  I  foiind  Living-stone.    By  H.  M.  Stanlev. 

4.  Through  the  Dark  Continent.     By  H.  M.  Stanley.      12s.  6d. 

5.  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Reg-ion.     By  C.  R.  Makk- 

HAM.     (4th  Edition,  with  Additional  Chajiters,  loj.  6d.) 

6.  Cruise  of  the  Challenger.     By  W.  J.  J.  SrRV,  R.N. 

7.  Burnaby's  On  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor,      los.  6d. 
S.   Sch\%'-einfurth's  Heart  of  Africa.     2  vols.,  15^-. 

9.   Marshall's  Through  America. 

10.  Lansdell's    Through     Siberia.       Illustrated    and   unabridged, 
los.  6ii. 


1 8  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &^  Co.'s 

Zo7a's  Standa7-d  Novels.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65.  each, 
unless  otherwise  stated. 
A  Daug-hter  of  Heth.     By  W.  Black. 
In  Silk  Attire.     By  W.  Black. 
Kilmeny.     A  Novel.     By  W.  Black. 
Lady  Silverdale's  Sweetheart.     By  W.  Black. 
Sunrise.     By  W.  Black. 
Three  Feathers.     By  William  Black. 
Alice  Lorraine.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Christowell,  a  Dartmoor  Tale.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Clara  Vaug-han.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Cradock  Nowell.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Cripps  the  Carrier.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Erema ;  or,  My  Father's  Sin.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Lorna  Doone.     By  R,  D.  Blackmore. 
Mary  Anerley.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Tommy  TJpmore.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
An  English  Squire.     By  Miss  Coleridge. 
A  Story  of  the  Drag-onnades ;  or,  Asylum  Christi.    By  tlie  Rev. 

E,  Gilliat,  M.A. 
A  Laodicean.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Far  from  the  Madding-  Crowd.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Keturn  of  the  Native.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 
The  Hand  of  Ethelberta.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 
The  Trumpet  Major.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Two  on  a  Tower.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Three  Recruits.     By  Joseph  Hatton. 

A  Golden  Sorrow.     By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.     New  Edition. 
Out  of  Court.     By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 
Adela  Cathcart.     By  George  Mac  Donald. 
Guild  Court.     By  George  Mac  Donald. 
Mary  Marston.     By  George  Mac  Donald. 

Stephen  Archer.   New  Ed.  of  "Gifts."   By  George  Mac  Donald. 
The  Vicar's  Daug-hter.     By  George  Mac  Donald. 
Weighed  and  Wanting-.     By  George  Mac  Donald. 
Diane.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid. 
Elinor  Dry  den.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid. 
My  Lady  Greensleeves.     By  Helen  Mathers. 
Alaric  Spenceley.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 
Daisies  and  Buttercups.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 
The  Senior  Partner.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 
A  Strug'g-le  for  Fame.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 
Jack's  Coxxrtship.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
John  Holdsworth.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
A  Sailor's  Sweetheart.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
Sea  Q,ueen.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
Watch  Below.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
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Low's  Standard  Novels — continued. 

The  Lady  Maud.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Little  Loo.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

My  Wife  and  I.     By  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 

Pog-anuc  People,  their  Loves  and  Lives.     By  Mrs.  B.  Stowe. 

Ben  Hur :  a  Tale  of  the  Christ.     By  Lew.  Wallace. 

Anne.    By  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson. 

For  the  Major.    By  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson.     <^s. 

French  Heiress  in  her  own  Chateau. 

Loiv's  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London.  Edited  and  revised 
to  date  by  C.  Mackeson,  F.S.S.,  Editor  of  "A  Guide  to  the 
Churchesof  London  and  its  Subiirbs,"&c.    Yearly,  is.dd.;  Paper,  \s. 

Lyfie  {Charles)  New  Guinea.  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  105-.  dd. 
An  Account  of  the  Establishment  of  the  British  Protectorate  over  the 
Southern  vShores  of  New  Guinea. 


njCCORMICK  {R.).    Voyages  of  Discovery  in  t/ 

•^'■^      Antarctic    Seas  in  the   '"Erebus"  and  ''Terror," 


the  Aj'cHc  and 

in    Search   of 

Sir  John  Franklin,  &c.,  with  Autobiographical  Notice  by  the  Author, 
who  Avas  Medical  Officer  to  each  Expedition.  With  IMaps  and  Litho- 
graphic, &c.,  Illustrations.     2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  52^.  dd. 

MacDonald  {G)  Orts.     Small  post  8vo,  ds. 

See  also  "  Low's  Standard  Novels." 

Macgregor  {John)   ^^ Rob  Roy^'   on   the  Baltic.     3rd    Edition, 
small  post  8vo,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3^-.  6d. 

A   Thousand  Miles   in  the ''Rob  Roy''    Canoe,     nth 

Edition,  small  post  8vo,  2s.  6d.  j  cloth,  gilt  edges,  35-.  6d. 

Voyage  Alone  in  the  Yawl  ''Rob  Roy.''     New  Edition, 

with  additions,  small  post  8vo,  5^-. ;  31.  6^/.  and  2s.  6d. 

Macquoid{Mrs.).     See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 

Magazine.     See  Decoration,  English  Etchings,  Harper. 

Maginn  (JV.)  Miscellanies.     Prose  and  Verse.     With  Memoir, 
2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  24^-. 

Manitoba.     See  Bryce. 
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Ma?ini7ig  {E.  F.)  Delightful  Thajnes.     Illustrated.     4to,  fancy 
boards,  ^s. 

Markham   (C.   J^.)    The  Threshold  of  the    Uiihiown   Regmi. 
Crown  8vo,  with  Four  Maps.     4tli  Edition.     Cloth  extra,  loj-.  6^. 

War  heiiveeji  Fern  and  Chili,  1879-1881.     Third  Ed. 

Crown  Svo,  with  Maps,  lox.  6d. 

See  also  **  Foreign  Countries." 

Marshall  {W.  G.)  Through  Anierica.     New  Ed.,  cr.  Svo,  7^.  dd. 
Martin  {^ .  IV.)  Float  Fishing  and  Sfinning  in  the  Nottingham 

Style.     New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 
Maury  {Comma7ider)  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  its 

Meteorology.     New  Edition,  with  Charts  and  Diagrams,  cr.  Svo,  6s. 
Me?i  of  Mark  :  a  Galleiy  of  Contemporary  Po7'traits  of  the  most 

Eminent  Men  of  the  Day,  specially  taken  from  Life.     Complete  in 

Seven  Vols.,  4to,  handsomely  bomid,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2-^s.  each. 

Mendelssohn  Family  {The),    1729 — 1847.     From   Letters  and 

Journals.     Translated.     New  Edition,  2  vols.,  Svo,  30^". 
Mendelssohn.     See  also  "  Great  Musicians." 
Merrifield' s  Nautical  Astrononiy.     Crown  Svo,  7.^.  dd, 
Millard  (21.  B.)  Brighfs  Disease  of  the  Kidneys.     Illustrated. 

Svo,  \2S.  6d. 

Mitchell  (D.    G. ;  Ik.  Marvel)    Works.      Uniform   Edition, 
small  Svo,  5^.  each. 

Reveries  of  a  Bachelor, 

Seven  Stories,  Basement  and  Attic. 

Wet  Days  at  Edgewood. 


Bound  together. 
Doctor  Johns. 
Dream  Life. 
Out-of-Town  Places. 

Mitford  {Mary  Russell)  Our  Village.  With  12  full-pape  and  157 
smaller  Cuts.     Cr.  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2is.',  cheaper  binding,  \os.  6d. 

Mollett  {/.  W.)  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Words  used  in  Art  and 
Archc>:ology.  Terms  in  Architecture,  Arms,  Bronzes,  Christian  Art, 
Colour,  Costume,  Decoration,  Devices,  Emblems,  Heraldry,  Lace, 
Personal  Ornaments,  Pottery,  Painting,  Sculpture,  &c.    Small  4to,  \<,s. 

Morley   (H.)   English   Literature    in    the   Reign    of   Victoria. 

2000th  volume  of  the  Tauchnitz  Collection  of  Authors.     iSmo,  2s.  6.7. 
Morwood  ( V.  S.)   Our  Gipsies  i7i  City,  Tetit,  a7id  Van.     Svo, 

i8j. 
Muller  (E.)  Noble  Wo7ds  a /ul Noble  Deeds.   By  Philippoteaux. 

Square  imperial  l6mo,  cloth  extra,  7^-.  6d.  ;  plainer  binding,  5^'. 

Music.     See  "Great  Musicians." 
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AJE  W  Zealand.     See  Bradshaw. 

New  Zealand  Rulers  and  Statesmen,     See  Gisborne. 

Newbiggin's  Sketches  and  Tales.     18 mo,  45-. 

Nicholls  {/.  H,  Kerry)  The  King  Country :  Explorations  in 
New  Zealand.     Many  Illustrations  and  Map.    New  Edition,  8vo,  2ij. 

Nicholsofi  (C.)  Work  and  Workers  of  the  British  Association. 
i2mo,  IS. 

NixoJi  {/.)  Complete  Story  of  the  Transvaal.     8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Nordhoff  {C.)   Calif ornia,  for  Health,  Pleasure,  and  Residence. 
New  Edition,  Svo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

Northhrook  Gallery.     Edited  by  Lord  Ronald  Gower.     36  Per- 
manent Photographs.     Imperial  4to,  63J. ;  large  paper,  io5j-. 

Nursery   Playmates  {Prince  of ).     217   Coloured  Pictures  for 
Children  by  eminent  Artists.     Folio,  in  coloured  boards,  6s. 


njBRIEN  (R.  P.)   Fifty   Years  of  Concessions  to  Ireland, 
^     With  a  Portrait  of  T.  Drumniond.     Vol.  I.,  l6s.  ;  II.,  i6s. 

Onns  (C.  F.)  Fishing  with  the  Fly.    Illustrated.    Svo,  12^.  dd. 

Our  Little  0?ies  in  Heaven.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Robbins. 
With  Frontispiece  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.     New  Edition,  5^, 

Oiven  {Douglas)  Mariiie  Instirance  Notes  and  Clauses.     New 
Edition,  14J. 


pALLISER  {Mrs.)  A  Histojy  of  Lace.     New  Edition,  with 
■^        additional  cuts  and  text.     Svo,  21s. 

The  China    Collector's  Pocket   Companion.     \\\\\\  up- 


wards of  1000  Illustrations  of  Marks  and  Monograms.     Small  Svo,  5-t 
Pascoe  {C.  E.)  London  of  To- Day.     Illust.,  crown  Svo,  35-.  Gd. 
Pharmacopoiia  of  the  United  States  of  America.     Svo,  21^. 
Philpot  {H.J.)  Diabetes  Melt  it  us.     Crown  Svo,  5^% 
Diet  System.     Three  Tables,  in  cases,  is.  each. 
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Fbito  {Major  Serpd)  Hoiv  I  Crossed  Africa,  With  24  full-page 
and  118  half-page  and  smaller  Illustrations,  13  small  Maps,  and  i  large 
one.     2  vols.,  8vo,  ^2s. 

Plunkett  {Major  G.  F.)  Primer  of  Orthographic  Projection. 
Elementary  Practical  Solid  Geometry  clearly  explained.  "With  Pro- 
blems and  Exercises.  Specially  adapted  for  Science  and  Art  Classes, 
and  for  Students  who  have  not  the  aid  of  a  Teacher. 

Poe  {E.  A,)  The  Raven.    Illustr.  by  DoRE.    Imperial  folio,  635-. 

Poems  of  the  Inner  Life.  Chiefly  from  Modern  Authors. 
Small  8vo,  5^-. 

Polar  Expeditions.     See  Gilder,  Markham,  McCormick. 

Porter  {NoaJi)  Elements  of  Moral  Science.     10s.  6d. 

Powell  {W.)  Wanderings  i7i  a  Wild  Country  ;  or,  Three  Years 
among  the  Cannibals  of  New  Britain.     Illustr.,  8vo,  \%s.\  cr.  Svo,  5x. 

Power  {Frank)  Letters  from  Khartotim  dnri?ig  the  Siege. 
Fcap,  Svo,  boards,  is. 

Poynter  {Edward J.,  P.A.).     See  "  Illustrated  Text-books." 

Puhlishe7's^  Circular  {The),  and  General  Record  of  British  and 

Foreign  Literature,     Published  on  the  ist  and  15th  of  every  Month,  '^d. 


70EBER  (F.)  History  of  Ancient  Art.     Svo,  \Zs. 

Redford  {G.)  Ancient  Sculpture.     Crown  Svo,  51. 

Richter  {Dr.  Jean  Paul)  Italian  Art  in  the  National  Gallery. 
4to.  Illustrated.     Cloth  gilt,  2/.  2s.',  half-morocco,  uncut,  it.  \2s.  6d. 

See  also  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 


Riddell  {Mrs.  J.  H.)  See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 

Rohin  Hood;  Merry  Adventures  of     Written  and  illustrated 
by  Howard  Pyle.     Imperial  8vo,  i5j-. 

Robinson  {Phil.)  In  my  Indian   Garden.     Crown   Svo,    limp 
cloth,  3J-.  (id. 
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Robinson  {Phil.)  Indian  Garden  Series,   is.  6d. ;  boards,  i^.each. 
I.   Chasing  a  Fortune,  &c.  :  Stories.     II.  Tigers  at  Large. 

Noah's  Ark.    A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Unnatural 

History.     Small  post  8vo,  \2s.  6d. 

Sin7iers  a?id  Saints  :  a  Tour  across  the.  United  States  of 


America,  and  Round  them.     Cro^^^l  8vo,  \os.  6d. 
Under  the  Punkah.     Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  c^s. 


Rocksiro  ( W,  S.)  History  of  Music. 

Rodrigues  {/.    C.)    The  Pa?tama  Canal.     Crown    8vo,  cloth 

extra,  5^. 

"A  series  of  remarkable  articles  ...   a  mine  of  valuable  data  for  editors  and 
diplomatists." — New  York  Nation. 

Roland ;  the  Story  of.     Crown  8vo,  illustrated,  6s. 

Rose  {J^.)  Complete  Practical  Machinist.  New  Ed.,  1 2  mo,  1 2s.  6d. 

Mechanical  Draiving.     Illustrated,  small  4to,  i  (iS. 

Rose  Library  {The).    Popular  Literature  of  all  Countries.  Each 
volume,  is. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.     Many  of  the  Volumes  are  Illustrated — 
Little  Women.     By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Little  Women  Wedded.    Forming  a  Sequel  to  "  Little  Women." 
Little  Women  and  Little  "W*omen  Wedded,    i  vol. ,  cloth  giIt,3J.  6d. 
Little  Men.    By  L.  M.  Alcott.     2s.;  cloth  gilt,  3j-.  6d. 

An  Old-Fashioned  Girl.      By  Louisa   jNI.   Alcott.     2s.;  cloth, 
3^.  6d. 

Work.  A  Story  of  Experience.    By  L.  M.  Alcott.    y.  6d. ;  2  vols. 

IS.  each. 
Stowe  (Mrs.  H.  B.)  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island. 

The  Minister's  Wooing-. 

We  and  our  Neig-hbours.     2s. ;  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

My  Wife  and  I.     2s. ;  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Hans  Brinker  ;  or,  the  Silver  Skates.     By  Mrs.  Dodge. 

My  Study  Windows.     By  J.  R.  Lowell. 

The  Guardian  Angrel.     By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

My  Summer  in  a  Gax'den.     By  C.  D.  Warner. 

Dred.     By  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.     2s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  3^.  6d. 

Farm  Ballads.     By  Will  Carleton. 

Farm  Festivals.     By  Will  Carleton. 
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Rose  Libra7'y  [The) — continued. 

Farm  Leg-ends.    By  Will  Carleton. 

The  Clients  of  Dr.  Bernag-ius.     t,s.  6d.  ;  2  parts,  is.  each. 

The  Undiscovered  Country.    By  W.  D.  Howells.    3j.  6d.  and  is. 

Baby  Rue.     By  C.  M.  Clay.     3.?.  6d.  and  is. 

The  Rose  in  Bloom.     By  L.  M.  Alcott.     2j.  ;  cloth  gilt,  3^.  6d. 

Eig-ht  Cousins.     By  L.  M.  Alcott.     2s.  j  cloth  gilt,  3^.  6d. 

Under  the  Lilacs.     By  L.  M.  Alcott.     2s.  ;  also  3J.  6d. 

Silver  Pitchers.     By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.     35'.  6d.  and  is. 

Jimmy's   Cruise    in    the    "Pinafore,"    and   other   Tales.       By 
Louisa  M.  Alcott.    2s.;  cloth  gilt,  3^-.  6d. 

Jack  and  Jill.    By  LouisA  I\L  Alcott.     5^. ;  2s. 

Hitherto.    By  the  Author  of  the  "  Gayworthys."    2  vols.,  IJ'.  each; 
I  vol.,  cloth  gilt,  3^-.  6d. 

Friends  :  a  Duet.     By  E.  Stuart  Phelps.     3^-.  6d. 

A   Gentleman   of   Leisure.      A   Novel.     By  Edgar   Fav^'CETT. 
3 J.  6d. ;  IS. 

The  Story  of  Helen  Troy.     3^'.  6d. ;  also  is. 

Ross  {Mars  ;  and  Stonehewer  Cooper)  Highlands  of  Caniabria  ; 
or,  Three  Days  from  England.     Illustrations  and  Map,  8vo,  21s. 

Round  the  Yule  Log:  Nonvegian  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales. 
Translated  from  the  Norwegian  of  P.  Chr.  Asbjornsen.  With  100 
Illustrations  after  draM-ings  by  Norwegian  Artists,  and  an  Introduction 
by  E.  W.  Gosse.     Impl.  i6mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  ']s.  6d.  and  5^. 

Rousselet  {Louis)  Son  of  the  Constable  of  France.  Small  post 
8vo,  numerous  Illustrations,  5^-. 

JCing  of  the  Tigers  :  a  Story  of  Central  Lidia.  Illus- 
trated.    Small  post  8vo,  gilt,  6s, ;  plainer,  c^s. 

Drumtner  Boy,     Illustrated.     Small  post  8vo,  5^. 


Rowbotham  {F.)  Trip  to  Prairie  Land.     The  Shady  Side  of 
Emigration.     5^. 

Russell  (  W.   Clark)  English   Channel  Ports  and  the    Estate 
of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company.     Crown  Svo,  is, 

Jack's  Courtship.     3  vols.,  31^-.  6^.;  i  vol.,  6s,  •., 
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Russell  (IV.  Clark)  The  Lady  Maud.     3  vols.,  31X.  dd.)   i  vol., 
6j-. 


Little  Loo.     New  Edition,  small  post  8vo,  ds. 

My   Watch  Below ;   or,  Yarns  Spu7i  when  off  Duty, 

Small  post  8vo,  6s. 

Sailor's  La?iguage.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  35-.  6d. 

Sea  Queen.     3  vols.,  3ii-.  6d.',  i  vol.,  6s. 

Strange  Voyage.     Nautical  Novel.    3  vols.,  crown  8 vo. 


3 IX.  6d. 

Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.     4to,  sewed,  6d. 

See  also  Low's  Standard  Novels. 


OA/JVTS  and  their  Symbols :  A  Companion  in  the  Churches 
*^     and  Picture  Galleries  of  Europe.    Illustrated.    Royal  i6mo,  35-.  6t/. 

Salisbury  {Lord)  Life  aftd  Speeches.  By  F.  S.  Pulling,  M.A. 
With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Lord  Salisbury.  2  vols.,  crown  Svo, 
2ls. 

Saunders  {A.)  Our  Domestic  Birds :  Poultry  in  England  and 
New  Zealand.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Scherr  {Prof.  J )  History  of  English  Literature.   Cr.  8vo,  8^,  6d. 

Schley.   Rescue  of  Greely.    Maps  and  Illustrations,  8vo,  12^.  6d. 

Schuyler  {Eugene).  The  Life  of  Peter  the  Great.  By  Eugene 
Schuyler,  Author  of  "Turkestan."     2  vols.,  Svo,  32^. 

Schwei?furth  {Georg)  ILeart  of  Africa.  Three  Years'  Travels 
and  Adventures  in  the  Unexplored  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  from 
1868  to  1 87 1.     Illustrations  and  large  Map.     2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  15^. 

Scott  {Leader)  Renaissance  of  Art  in  Ltaly.     4to,  31^-.  6d. 

Sea,  River,  and  Creek.  By  Garboard  Streyke.  The  Eastern 
Coast.     i2mo,  is. 

Senior  {W.)  Waterside  Sketches.    Imp.  3  2  mo,  1^.6^.,  boards,  is. 

Shadbolt  and  Mackinnon's  South  African  Campaign,  1879. 
Containing  a  portrait  and  biography  of  every  officer  who  lost  his 
life.     4to,  handsomely  bound,  2/.  loj. 
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ShadboU  (S.  H.)  Afghan  Campaigns  of  1878— 1880.  By 
Sydney  Shadbolt.     2  vols.,  royal  quarto,  cloth  extra,  3/. 

Shakespeare.  Edited  by  R.  Grant  White.  3  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  36^-.;  edition  de  luxe^  6  vols.,  Svo,  cloth  extra,  63^'. 

SJiakcspeare.     See  also  White  (R.  Grant). 

"  Shooting  Niagara  /"  or,  The  Last  Days  of  Caucusia.  By  the 
Author  of  "The  New  Democracy.'*'     Small  post  Svo,  boards,  \s. 

Sidney  {Sir  Philip)  Arcadia.     New  Edition,  6s. 

Siegfried :  The  Story  of     Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Sinclair  {Mrs.)  Lndigenous  Flowers  of  the  Hawaiian  Lsla?ids. 
44  Plates  in  Colour.     Imp.  folio,  extra  binding,  gilt  edges,  31^-.  6d. 

Sir  Poger  de  Coverley.  Re-imprlnted  from  the  "Spectator." 
With  125  Woodcuts  and  special  steel  Frontispiece.    Small  fcap.  4to,  6s. 

Smith  (G.)  Assyrian  Explorations  a?id  Discoveries.  Illustrated 
by  Photographs  and  Woodcuts.     New  Edition,  demy  Svo,  iSi-. 

The  Chaldeafi  Account  of  Genesis.  AVith  many  Illus- 
trations. 16^-.  New  Edition,  revised  and  re-written  by  Professor 
Sayce,  Queen's  College,  Oxford.     Svo,  iSj. 

Smith  {/.  Moyr)  Ancient  Greek  Female  Costume.  112  full- 
page  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  7>r.  6d. 

Hades  of  Ardenne :  a  Visit  to  the  Caves  of  Han.    Crown 

Svo,  Illustrated,  <^s. 

Legendary  Studies^  and  other  Sketches  for  Decorative 


Figure  Panels.     7^-.  6d. 
Wooing  of  Mthi-a.     Illustrated.     3 2 mo,  \s. 


Smith  {Sydney)  Life  and  Times.     By  Stuart  J.  Reid.     Illus- 
trated.    Svo,  2IJ-. 

Smith  {T.  Roger)    Architectiwe,  Gothic  and  Renaissance.     Il- 
lustrated, crown  Svo,  ^s. 

— Classic  and  Early   Christian. 

Illustrated.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 

Smith  {W.  R.)  Lazvs  concerning  Public  Health.      Svo,  31^.  6d, 
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Somerset  {Lady  H.)  Our  Village  Life.  Words  and  Illustrations. 
Thirty  Coloured  Plates,  royal  4to,  fancy  covers,  5^. 

Spanish  and  French  Artists.  By  Gerard  Smith.  (Poynter's 
Art  Text-books.)     5^. 

Spiers'  French  Dictionary.  29th  Edition,  remodelled.  2  vols., 
8vo,  iSj-.;  half  bound,  21s. 

spry  ( W.  J.  /.,  R.N)  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  "  Challenger."  With 
many  Illustrations.  6th  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  l%s.  Cheap  Edition, 
crown  8vo,  7^-.  6d. 

Spyri  {yohi)  Heidi's  Early  Experiences  :  a  Story  for  Children 
and  those  who  love  Children.     Illustrated,  small  post  Svo,  4^-.  dd. 


Heidi's  Further  Experiences.  Illust.,  sm.  post  Svo,  ^s.  6d. 

Stanley  (H.  Af.)  Coiigo^  and  Fotcnding  its  Free  State.    Illustrated, 
2  vols. ,  Svo,  42J-. 


'  How  I  Found  Livingsto7ie.  Svo,  loi".  6^.  ;  cr.  Svo,  75".  dd. 

Through  the  Dark  Continoit.     Crown  Svo,  \2S.  6d. 

Stenhouse  {Mrs.)  An  Englishwoman  in  Utah.   Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Stevens  {E.  W.)  Fly-Fishing  iji  Maine  Lakes.     Si".  6d. 

Stockton  {Frank  F.)    The  Story   of    Viteau.      With   16  page 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  5^-. 

Stoker  {Brani)  Under  the  Sunset.     Crown  Svo,  ds. 

Stowe  {Mrs.  Beecher)  Dred.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  35.  6^.;  boards,  2s. 

Little  Foxes.     Cheap  Ed.,  li". ;  Library  Edition,  4^.  6d. 

My  Wife  and  L.     Small  post  Svo,  ds. 

Old  Town  Folk.     ds.  \  Cheap  Edition,  3^-. 

Old  Town  Fireside  Stories.     Cloth  extra,  3J-.  6d. 

We  and  our  Neighbours.     Small  post  Svo,  6s. 

Poganuc  People:  their  Loves  and  Lives.     Crown  Svo,  ds. 

Chimney  Corner.     \s. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

— —  See  also  Rose  Library. 
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Sullivan  {A.  M.)  NutshellHistory  of  Ireland.  Paper  boards,  6^. 

Sutton  {A.  K.)  A  B  C  Digest  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law,     8vo, 
3^,  and  2s.  6d, 


7AINE  {H.  A.)  ^^ Les  Origines  de  la  France  Contemporaine" 
Translated  by  John  Durand. 

I,  The  Ancient  Regrime.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  i6j. 

II.  The  French  Revolution,     Vol.  i .       do. 

III.  Do.  do.  Vol.  2.        do. 

IV.  Do.  do.  Vol.  3.        do. 

Talbot  {Hon.  E.)  A  Letter  on  Emigratmi.     is. 

Tanchnitz's    English    Editio?is    of  German   Authors,      Each 
volume,  cloth  flexible,  is.  ;  or  sewed,  \s.  6d.    (Catalogues  post  free.) 

Tauchnitz  (B.)  German  and  English  Dictionary.     2S. ;  paper, 
IS.  6d.  ;  roan,  2s.  6d. 

■  French  and  English  Dictionary,      2S. ;  paper,  \s,  6d. ; 
roan,  2s.  6d. 

Italian  and  English  Dictionary.     2s. ;  paper,  is.  6d, ; 

roan,  2s.  6d. 

■  Spanish  and  English.     2S. ;  paper,  is.  6d. ;  roan,  2s.  6d, 


Taylor  (JV.  31.)  Paul  the  Alissionary.     Crown  Svo,  7 J.  6^. 

Thausing  {Prof.)  Malt  aftd  the  Fabrication  'of  Beer.     Svo,  455-. 

Theakston  (M.)  British  Angling  Flies.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo,  5J. 

Thomson  (IV.)  Algebra  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  With  nu- 
merous Examples.     Svo,  5j.,  Key,  i^.  iicr. 

Thomson  {Jos.)  Through  Masai  Land.     Illustrations  and  Maps. 

2\S. 

Thoreau.     American  Men  of  Letters.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Tolhausen  {Alexandre)  Grand  Supplement  du  Dictionnaire 
Technologique.     3^-.  ^d. 

Tristram  {Pev.  Ca?io?i)  Pathways  of  Palestine :  A  Descriptive 
Tour  through  the  Holy  Land.  First  Series.  Illustrated  by  44  Per- 
manent Photographs.   2  vols.,  folio,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3  \s.  6d.  each. 
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Trollope  {Anthony)  Thompson  Hall,     is, 

Tromholt  (S.)   Under  the  Rays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,     By 
C.  SlEWERS.     Photographs  and  Portraits.      2  vols.,  Svo,  305-. 

Tunis.     See  Reid. 

Turner  {Edivard)  Studies  in  Russian  Literature,    Cr,  8vo,  8^.  6^. 


T  TNION  Jack  {The).    Every  Boy's  Paper.     Edited  by  G.  A. 
^      liENTY.      Profusely  Illustrated  with   Coloured  and  other  Plates. 
Vol.  I.,  ds.    Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  ns.  6c/.  each. 


JZASILI  {Count)  Berlin  Society.     Translated.     Cown  8vo, 


■        Wo7'ld  of  London  {La  Societe  de  Londres).    Translated. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Velazquez  ajid  Murillo.     By  C.  B.   Curtis.     With  Original 

Etchings.     Royal  8vo,  31^-.  6c/.;  large  paper,  63^-. 

Victoria   {Queen)  Life  of.     By  Grace   Greenwood.      With 

numerous  Illustrations.     Small  post  8vo,  6s. 

Vincent  {Mrs.  LLoivard)  Forty  Thousand  Miles  over  Land  and 
Water.  With  Illustrations  engraved  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H. 
Blackburn.    2  vols,  crown  Svo,  21s. 

VioUet-le-Duc  {E.)  Lectures  on  Architecture.  Translated  by 
Ben'JAMIN  Bucknall,  Architect.  With  33  Steel  Plates  and  200 
Wood  Engravings.  Super-royal  Svo,  leather  back,  gilt  top,  2  vols.,  3/.  3J. 

Vivian  {A.  P.)  lVa?iderings  in  the  Western  Land.  3rd  Ed.,  \os.  6d. 


BOOKS   BY   JULES   VERNE. 


Large  Cbowit  8vo. 


WORKS. 


20,000  leag-ues    under  tlie  Sea. 

Parts  I.  and  II 

Hector  Servadac 

The  Fur  Country 

The  Earth  to  the  Moon  and  a  Trip 

round  it 

Michael  Strogoit 

Dick  Sands,  the  Boy  Captain  .  . 
Five  Weeks  ia  a  Balloon  .  .  . 
Adventures  of  Three  Englishmen 

and  Three  Russians  .... 
Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days 

A  Floating  City 

The  Blockade  Runners    .     .    .    . 

Dr.  Ox's  Experiment 

A  Winter  amid  the  Ice  ...  . 
Survivors  of  the  '*  Chancellor  "     . 

Martin  Paz 

The  Mysterious  Island,  3  vols.  :— 
I.  Dropped  from  the  Clouds     . 

II.  Abandoned 

III.  Secret  of  the  Island  .  .  . 
The  Child  of  the  Cavern  .  .  .  . 
The  Begum's  Fortune  .  .  .  . 
The  Tribulations  of  a  Chinaman  . 
The  Steam  House,  2  vols.  :— 

I.  Demon  of  Cawnpore    .    .     . 

II.  Tigers  and  Traitors  .  ,  . 
The  Giant  Raft,  2  vols.:  — 

I.  800  Leagues  on  the  Amazon 

II.  The  Cryptogram     .    .     .     . 

The  Green  Ray 

Godfrey  Morgan 

Keraban  the  Inflexible  :— 

I.  Captain  of  the  «'  Guidara  "  . 

II.  Scarpante  the  Spy .  .  ,  . 
The  Archipelago  on  Fire .  .  .  . 
The  Vanished  Diamond   .    .    .    . 


Containing  350  to  600  pp 

and  from  50  to  100 
full-page  illustrations. 
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Celkbeatkd  Travels  and  Tbavellees.    3  vols.    8vo,  600  pp.,  100  full-page  illustrations,  12».  6d. 
gilt  edges,  14».  each :— (1)   The  Explohation  of  the  World.     (2)  The  Great  Navigators  oi 

THE  ElGHTEBNXE  CeNXURT.   (3)  ThE  GeEAT  EXPLORERS  OF  THE  NlWEXEENTH  CeNIURX. 
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IJZAHL   (W.    LI.)    Galvanoplastic    Manipulation  for    the 
'^'^       Electr©- Plater.     8vo,  35 j. 

Wallace  (Z.)  Ben  LLur:  A  Tale  of  the  Christ.     Crown  8vo,  6^. 

Waller   {Rev.    C.    H.)    The   Names   on   the    Gates  of  Pearl, 
and  other  Studies.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^-.  dd. 

A  Grammar  and  Analytical  Vocabulary  of  the  Words  in 

the  Greek  Testament.  Compiled  from  Briider's  Concordance.  For 
the  use  of  Divinity  Students  and  Greek  Testament  Classes.  Part  I. 
Grammar.     Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.    Part  II.  Vocabulary,  2s.  6d. 

Adoption   and    the    Covena?it.      Some   Thoughts   on 

Confirmation.     Super-royal  i6mo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  bd. 

Silver   Sockets;    and   other   Shadows   of  Pedemptiofi. 


Sermons  at  Christ  Church,  Hampstead.     Small  post  Svo,  6s. 
Walton  (Iz.)  Wallet  Book,  CloIoLXXXV.     21s.  ;  1.  p.  42s. 
Walton  (T  B.)  Coal  Mining.     With  Illustrations.     4to,  25^. 

Warder  {G.   W.)  Utopian  Dreams  and  Lotus  Leaves.     Crown 

Svo,  6s. 
Warner  (C.    D.)   My  Summer  in  a  Garden.      Boards,    \s.\ 

leatherette,  \s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s. 
Warre7i  (W.  F.)  Paradise  Fomid;  the  North   Pole  the  Cradle 

of  the  Human  Race.     Illustrated.     Crown  Svo,  12s.  6d. 
Washington  Lrving's  Little  Britain.     Square  crown  Svo,  6s. 
Watson  {P.  B.)  Marcus  Atirelius  A7itoninus.    Portr.    Svo,  \^s. 
Webster.     (American  Men  of  Letters.)     iSmo,  2s.  6d. 

Weir  {IIarriso?i)  Anijnal  Stories,  Old  and  Nezi>,  told  in  Pic- 

tures  and  Prose.     Coloured,  &c.,  Illustrations.     56  pp.,  4to,  5j-. 
Wells  {H.  P.)  Fly  Pods  and  Fly  Tackle.    Illustrated.     10s.  6d. 

Wheatley  {H.  B.)  and  Delamotte  {P.  LI.)  Art  Work  in  Porce- 

lain.     Large  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
Art  Work  in  Gold  and  Silver.     Modern.     Large  Svo, 

2s.  6d. 
Handbook  of  Decorative  Art.     \os.  6d. 


Whisperings.    Poems.    Small  post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 

3..  6d. 
White  {R.  Grant)  England  Without  and  Within.     Crown  Svo, 

\os.  6d. 

Every-day  English.     Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

• = —  Studies  in  Shakespeare.     Crown  Svo,  loj-.  6^. 
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White  {R.  Grant)  Fate  of  Ma7isfield  Humphrey^,  the  Episode  of 

Mr.  Washington  Adams  in  England,  an  Apology,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  6j. 

■ Words  ajid  their  uses.     New  Edit.,  crown  8vo,  los.  6d. 

Whitiier  {/.  G.)  The  Kifig^s  Missive,  and  later  Poems.  i8mo, 
choice  parchment  cover,  y.  6d. 

The    Whittier  Birthday   Book.       Extracts    from    the 

Author's  writings,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  Uniform  with  the 
"Emerson  Birthday  Book."     Square  i6mo,  very  choice  binding,  3^-.  dd. 

Life  of    By  R.  A.  Underwood.    Cr.  8  vo,  cloth,  i  os.  Gd. 


Williams  {C.F,)  Tariff  Laivs  of  the  United  States .    8vo,  10^.  dd. 

Williams  {H.  W .)  Diseases  of  the  Eye.     8vo,  21^. 

Wills,  A  Feiu  ILi?tts  on  Proving,  without  Professional  Assistance, 
By  a  Probate  Court  Official.  8th  Edition,  revised,  with  Forms 
of  Wills,  Residuary  Accounts,  &c.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  limp,  \s. 

Wimbledon    {Viscount)   Life   aiid    Times,    1628-38.       By    C. 

Dalton.     2  vols.,  8vo,  30J-. 
Witthaus  {P.  A.)  Medical  Student's  Chemistry.     Svo,  i6s. 
Woodbury,  Jlistory  of  Wood  Engraving.    Illustrated.    8vo,  18^. 

Woolsey  (C.  L?.,  LL.Z>.)   Lntroduction  to   the  Study  of  Lnter- 

national  Law.     5th  Edition,  demy  Svo,  i8j-. 
Woolson  {Cojistance  F.)     See  "  Low's  Standard  Novels." 
Wright  {H.)  Friendship  of  God.    Portrait,  &c.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Written  to  Order ;  the  Journey ings  of  an  Lrrespo risible  Egotist. 
Crown  Svo,  6j. 


'yRIARTE  {Charles)  Florence:  its  History.     Translated  by 
•*■     C.  B.   Pitman,     Illustrated  with  500  Engravings.     Large  imperial 

4to,  extra  binding,  gilt  edges,  63 j.;  or  12  Parts,  ^s.  each. 

History ;  the  Medici ;  the  Humanists ;  letters ;  arts ;  the  Renaissance ; 

illustrious  Florentines;  Etruscan  art;  monuments;  sculpture;  painting. 
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